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On pages 141 and 144 the author 
twice refers to one of Thomas Camp- 
beirs sons-in-law as John Chapman, 
whereas his name should be written 
Chapman. 
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VTTA 

• I'HE writer of this fhesis, Walter Wilson Jen- 
nings, was bom at Garmi, Illinois, April 9, 
1887. He attended the Grayyille and Garmi public 
achoolSy and graduated from the high school of the 
latter in 1905. Two years of the next four were 
spent in teaching in the country schools of White 
County. In 1909 he entered the Eastern Illinois 
State N<»iiial School, from which institution he 
graduated in 1911. After a year spent as principal 
of the North Side Grade School at Garmi, Illinois, 
he entered the Uniyersity of Illinois. After a year 
there, he taught, 1913-1914, as principal of the 
Prophetstown High School, this State, but returned 
to the Uniyersity of Illinois, where he has since 
remained, in the spring of 1914. 

He completed his work for the bachelor's degree 
at the end of the first semester, 1914-1915, and re- 
ceiyed the degree in June, 1915. He held a scholar- 
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VITA 

ship in history for the next year, but resigned it at 
the beginning of the second semester to accept a 
half-time assistantship in economics. In June, 1916, 
he received the degree of Master of Arts. During 
the year 1916-1917, he held a fellowship in history, 
and during 1917-1918 he served as an assistant in 
the department of economics. 
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GENERAL SOCIAL AND REUGIOUS 
CONDITIONS, 1790-1860 



A 



FTEB the winning of American independence 
and the failure of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, a vigorous moyement was launched for a real 
government. This movement culminated in the 
constitutional convention of 1787, which, after 
many bitter disputes ending in mutual compro- 
mises, submitted its work to Congress and through 
that body to the states.^ Virulent fights followed 
in many state ratifying conventions, but New 
f Hami)shire, the ninth state, ratified June 21, 1788, 

l^ a vote of 57 to 46, and hence a new government 
was given to the joung republic' Virginia and 
" New York soon followed the leaders, but North 
Carolina did not come under the ''new roof" until 
November, 1789, over six months after Washing- 
ton's inauguration as president. The thirteenth 
state, reluctant Bhode ledand, finally came to terms 
and entered the Union, May 29, 1790.' 



> MflliftwcMlii, A. 0. nU (hn^tUroHon tmd (hn^HUMon, 277, 278. 

• Sm OonHU^Hon, ArUcU VH. 

• MelAuglilln, A. 0. TA« Oonftd^rmHon tmd OonfCOvCton, 277-817. 
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ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY 

The population of this new republic according 
to the first census, 1790, was 3,929,214. The in- 
crease was very rapid. The total population for 
each census year, 1800-1860, was: 

1800— 5,308,488. 
1810— 7,239,881. 
1820— 9,638,453. 
1830—12,866,020. 
1840—17,069,453. 
1850—23,191,876. 
1860— 31,443,321.« 

Naturally some states increased more rapidly 
than others.' Among these, were the nine new 
western states, 1790-1821. The following table 
shows their date of admission, and their relatiye 
rank in 1820 and 1850: 





Date of Admiflsioi 


L Baiikuil82a 


. Bank!] 


Kentaekj . 


. 1792 


6 


8 


Tennetaee . 


. . 1796 


9 


5 


Ohio 


1803 ' 


5 


8 




- 1812 


17 


18 




1816 


18 


7 


MiflsiMippi 


. 1817 


21 


15 


Tllinois . 


1818 


24 


11 


Alabama _ 


1819 


19 


12 


MiBiOiiri 


-. 1821 


23 


13 



This thirty year period registered an increase 
of over 300 per cent, for the nine new western 



«i9CaKiNeal Ab^hrmat, 1016, 86» 87. 
> Bm Appndiz 1. 
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OF THE DISaPLES OF CHRIST 

states, while the other stated increased less than 
100 per cent.* 

The North Central States showed a remarkable 
growth, 1790-1860. Ohio increased five fold dur- 
ing the decade ending in 1810, doubled its popula- 
tion during the next ten year period, and showed 
a rapid growth in the following decades. Indiana 
increased oyer four fold, 1800-1810, six fold during 
the next ten year period, and almost doubled during 
each of the four succeeding decades. Illinois in- 
creased four fold for the x)eriod, 1810-1820, more 
than three fold during the next decade, and practi- 
cally doubled in each of the succeeding ten year 
periods. Missouri trebled during the first ten years 
before its admission, more than doubled in each of 
the next two decades, and almost did so in the last 
two. Michigan doubled, 1810-1820, increased oyer 
three fold, 1820-1830, almost seyen fold, 1830-1849, 
and nearly doubled in each of the two following 
decades. Wisconsin contained ten times as many 
people in 1850 as in 1840, and in 1860 the popu- 
lation was double that of 1850. Other western 
states showed a steady growth, but not so rapid 
as the North Central States. Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, two of the important pioneer states, in- 
creased threefold during the last decade of the 
eighteenth century and doubled during the first 
ten years of the nineteenth. Alabama increased two 



•BtutUMeta Ahwtrmet, 1016, 86, 87. Tl^ taUe ghrwi thow wm 
WfgMtod br on* in ThompMn, 0. H. SMory of ths UnlUd 8taU9, 
161. . 
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ORIGIN AND BARLY HISTORY 

and a half fold, 1820-1830, wlule its neighbor, Woh 
siaaippi, had grown fiye fold, 1800-1810, doubled 
in each of the next two decades, and nearly trebled 
1830-1840. Arkanaaa increased fourteen fold for the 
ten year period ending in 1820, doubled dniing 
the following decade, trebled in the next, and more 
than doubled in each of the aacoeeding decades. 
Texas trebled, 1850-1860* 

Another indication of the rapid growth of tibft 
West is found in statistics for the cities. In 1810, 
there were only two cities of any sise west of the 
mountains — ^New Orleans and Pittsburg. By 1840, 
howeyer, Cincinnati, Louisyille, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, and Pittsburg each had oyer 10,000, and 
by 1860, four cities — ^New Orleans, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, and Chicago — ^had passed the 100,000 mark. 
Cities, elsewhere, also grew rapidly during the 
period. In 1800, only 3.9 per cent and in 1840, 8.5 
per cent of the i>eople liyed in cities of over 8000, but 
in 1850, 12.49 per cent and in 1860, 16.13 per cent 
lived in such places.* The drift towards the city, 
nevertheless, had really begun during the decade, 
1820-1830. By 1840, there were forty-four cities 
with a population of 8000 or more; in I860 there 
were 141.* 

In 1790, the population of the country was 
largely confined to the coastal states,— omitting 
Florida, then Spanish, — and most of Georgia. 



'Boffut. X. L. Joawoi lg Hlitory •/ M« I7iiIImI Btaim, W%, 
•Ibid., 256. Bm Appmdiz 11. 
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OF THE DISC3PLBS OF CHRIST 

SetUementB liad begun, however, in north central 
Kentucky and in central Tennessee. In 1810, the 
line had been pushed westward over New York, 
Pennsylvania, and into Ohio, and practically all of 
Kentucky and Tennessee. Settlements had also 
started well in Ctoorgia, Louisiana, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, and along the Mississippi Biver 
in southern Illinois and in Missouri. By 1830, 
southern Indiana and Illinois, and eastern Missouri 
were largely settled as were Gteorgia, Alabama, axld 
Mississippi. By 1860, the Mississippi Biver was 
passed and the second tier of states beyond was 
entered. The frontier line was also pushed for- 
ward into central Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota. Even at that time, however, there were areas 
of sparsely peopled land far to the east, as in 
northern Maine, northern New Yotk, northern 
Pennsylvania, western Virginia, and southern 
Florida. 

In oi)ening the new western settlements, many 
hardahips were undergone both on the journey and 
after arrival in the new home. The first emigrants 
crossed the mountains or followed wilderness trails 
and settled in western New York, western Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky, and Tennessee. The Ohio 
River soon became an important route for settlers 
from the Middle States. Emigrants from Virginia 
used the Kanawha to reach the Ohio. Those from 
the Carolinas and (Georgia traveled westward by 
land or floated down the Cumberland or Tennessee. 
After the completion of the Erie Canal in 1825, 
a IT 



ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY 

and the opening of other canals, these routes were 
used. Biver transportation became more important 
with the introduction of the steamboat on the Ohio 
in 1811, and on the Mississippi in 1816. When the 
Cumberland Boad was opened, it offered the best 
opportunity for land transportation. The location 
of the routes used, of course, largely determined 
the nativity of settlers in the different regions. 
To the north, the New England and New York ele- 
ments were in the majority; to the south, settlers 
from Virginia and the Garolinas predominated; in 
southern Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, the North and 
South met.' 

Different methods of travel were used in reach- 
ing this new "promised land." On the wagon roads 
some walked, some rode on horseback, and some 
drove light wagons or wagons of the Gonestoga 
type, which were drawn by horses, mules, or oxen. 
Families from the north went singly or in groups. 
The older boys drove by turn, the children kept 
the cattle and extra horses from straying, while 
the father hunted for game, and kept a sharp look- 
out for a place to settle. At night they cami>ed 
by the road side, near a spring of water if pos- 
sible, cooked their food, fed their horses and cat- 
tle, and prepared for another day's journey of 
fifteen or twenty miles. Morris Birkbeck in Note$ 
on a Journey in America, described travel l^ 
wagon thus: 



•TnriMr, F. J. JMm of (JU Now WUt, 67-88. 
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OF THE DISCIPLES OP CHRIST 

"A small mLggtm (so light that yoa ma/ almost carry it, 
jBt strong enough to bear a good load of bedding, utensils, 
and proyisions, and a swarm of young citizens, and to sus- 
tain marreUoua shocks in its passage over these rocky 
heights) with two small horses; sometimes a cow or two, 
comprises their all; excepting a little store of hard earned 
cash for the land office of the district; where they may 
obtain a title for as msny acres as they possess half-dollars, 
being one-fourth of the purchase money. The waggon has 
a tilt, or cover, made of a sheet or perhaps a blanket. The 
family are seen before, behind, or within the vehicle accord- 
ing to the road or weather, or perhaps the spirit of the 
party. 

''The New EngUmders, they say, may be known by the 
dieerful air of the women advancing in front of the vehicle; 
the Jersey i>eople by their being fixed steadily within it; 
whilst the Pennsylvanians creep lingering behind, as though 
regretting the homes they have left. A cart and single horse 
frequently afford the means of transfer, sometimes a horse 
and pack saddle. Often the back of the poor pilgrim bears 
all his effects and his wife follows, naked-footed, bending 
under the hopes of the family.'"" 

Hovin^ a plantation family overland involved 

• 

greater expense than the emigration of a northern 
family, for tools, work animals, slaves, etc. had to 
be moved. The negroes usually enjoyed the chang- 
ing scenery by day, and the camp fire singing and 
dancing by night. Thomas Babney, a Virginia 
slave holder, bought four thousand acres of land 
in Mississippi and moved west. Smedes in 
Memorials of a Southern Planter described the un- 



"Beptrintod Ia Bogwt Mid Thanpgoa'f RMdktffa In tJh# B^onomh 
mMwy •/ th0 ViUisd 8UU$, 862, 868. 
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ORIGIN AND EARLY fflSTORY 

eventful trip to the new home in the following 
manner: 

"The journey was made with so much care and fore- 
thought that not a case of serious illness occurred on the 
route. The whole families were quartered at night, if prac- 
ticable, in the houses that thej found along the way. Tents 
were provided for the negroes. The master himself, during 
the entire journey, did not sleep under a roof. The weather 
was perfect: no heavy rains fell during the two months. He 
wrapped himself in his great-coat, with sometimes the addi- 
tion of a blanket, and slept all night in their midst, under 
one of the travelling wagons."" 

River travel was easier and less expensive, but 
much more dangerous, for accidents were frequent 
and river pirates were more troublesome than 
Indians. At Pittsburg or Wheeling, the traveler 
bought or built a crude raft, which he used to 
transport his family and belongings on his journey 
down the Ohio. He had to avoid snags and shoals. 
In the day time he floated down the current, and 
at night he tied up along the bank. After the trip 
was ended, he broke up the raft for its lumber and 
iron, and prepared to settle nearby, or to go on by 
land. The wealthier emigrants and men without 
families often used the steamboat, which rapidly 
became the principal means of travel and commu- 
nication on the rivers and Lakes.*" Whether travel 
was by land or water, however, the journey from 



**Raiirinted la OftI]«adar't i9«l««tiofi« from tk$ Mtamom^ HMory 
0/ Vu VniUd StaUs, 042. 

"Babeoek, K. 0. TIU Eim of Am oH om WoHonaMta, 248-346, 
and TnnMr, F. J. JMw of tko Vow Wut, 80-82. 
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OP THE DISCIPLES OP CHRIST 

the sea board to the West was hard and dangerous. 
Exposore and the general harsh frontier condi- 
tions combined to weed oat the weakling and the 
faint hearted. 

In this westward moyement there were three 
general classes of emigrants. First, was the 
pioneer who engaged in rude agricnltore, but spent 
most of his time in hunting and fishing. When 
other settlers came in, he felt crowded, sold his 
claim under the pre-emption law, and pushed 
further westward. The second class, or the settiers^ 
bought goyemment land or squatter claims, built 
log houses furnished with glass windows and brick 
chimneys, and erected school houses and mills. 
The third class, men of capital and enterprise, fol- 
lowed the farmers. 

The members of the first class are of interest 
here. The men wore hunting shirts, waist coats, 
and pantaloons of rough stuff. The women dressed 
in coarse cotton gowns and used sunbonnets almost 
continually, especially when company was present. 
The cabins in which these pioneers lived were crude 
affairs. The roof was made of clapboards four 
feet by six to eight inches wide and one half inch 
thick. Puncheons for the floor were made by 
splitting trees eighteen inches in diameter into 
slabs two to three inches thick and hewn on the 
upper surface. The doorway was made by cut- 
ting out the logs after raising, and putting up- 
right pieces of timber at the sides. Shutters 
were made of clapboards, pinned on cross pieces, 

21 
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ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY 

hung bj wooden hinges and fastened bj wooden 
latches. When all was ready, the neighbors col- 
lected for the house raising. Four men stationed 
at the comers notched logs together while the rest 
raised them. The roof was formed by shortening 
each end log in saccession till one log formed 
the comb. Clapboards, held down by poles or 
small logs, were used to cover all cracks. The 
chimn^ was built of sticks of wood, the larg- 
est at the bottom and the smallest at the top, 
the whole being cemented with mud or clay 
mortar. Interstices between logs were chinked 
with striiM of wood and daubed with mortar 
both inside and out. Once in a while, a double 
cabin might be seen. It consisted of two such 
buildings with a space of ten or twelve feet be- 
tween, over which the roof extended. A log 
house was better. It differed from the c^bin in 
that the logs were hewn on two sides before 
raising, the roofs were framed and shingled, and 
the chimneys of stone or brick. Moreover, it had 
windows, tight floors, and was frequently clap- 
boarded on the outside and plastered within. 
Nails and glass window panes were not needed. 
The furniture matched the house. The table 
was usually made of a split slab and supported 
by four round legs. Chairs were equally crude. 
Clapboards supported by pins stuck to the logs 
served as shelves for table furniture. Plates were 
of pewter or tin, and hunting knives sometimes 
took the place of the regular table knives. Bed- 
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steads were often made in the comer of the 
room bj stickB placed in the logs, and supported 
at the outer comer bj a post, on which clapboards 
were laid. The ends of these clapboards entered 
tiie wall between the logs and supported the bed- 
ding. In some instances all the family of both 
sexes with the strangers who might arrive lodged 
in the same room. In that case, howeyer, the 
undergarments were never taken of, and no con- 
sciousness of indelicacy was manifested. The few 
pins stuck in the wall of the cabin displayed the 
dresses of the women and* the hunting shirts of 
the men."* Peck's description of a meal in one 
of these pioneer homes deserves quoting entire: 

"Our IsndlAdy having nothing in the shape of a table 
subetitated a box. On thia she spread a cloth that might 
have anawered any other purpose than a table cloth. The 
table f nmitiire was various. For knives two or three hunt- 
ing knives answered. The plates were broken or melted 
pewter ones, except a single earthen one with a notch broken 
out, which, with a broken fork, was placed for the 
''stranger'' to uae. We could readily have excused the 
kind old lady for this extra trouble; for being dimsighted, 
in washing, or more strictly in wiping it, she had left the 
print of her fingers on the upper surface. 

"The viands now only need description to complete this 
accurate picture of real squatter Hfe. The rancid bacon 
when boiled could have been detected by a fcetid atmosphere 
across the yard, had there been one. The snap-beans, as an 
accompaniment, were not half -boiled. The sour butter milk 
taken from the chum, where the milk was kept throughout 
the whole season, as it came from the cow was 'no go.' 
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The article on which the traTeUer made a hearty breakf ast^ 
past ten o'clock in the morning, was the com boiled in fair 
water. 

"According to uniYersal custom among the squatter raee, 
the men eat first, the women followed, and, if the com- 
pany were numerous, the youngsters and children followed 
in regular succession. 

"We giTO this portraiture as a. fair specimen of hun- 
dreds of families we found scattered over the extreme settle- 
ment in 1818-19." >« 

As time went on, however, houses, customs, 
and even roads improved. Nevertheless, the latter 
continued poor for a long time. The people were 
often far from town, and news spread slowly. 
One of the principal causes of this delay was the 
bad roads. These often gave rise to laughable 
incidents. On one occasion, while Peter Cart- 
wright was riding near Springfield, Illinois, he 
stopped at a little country store. Here he no- 
ticed two young men and a young woman who 
soon left the building. A little later, Cartwright 
mounted his lame pony and started on his way. 
After he had gone a short distance, he drew near 
these young people who were in a good wagon 
drawn by a fine team. They then began to shout 
and to sing the good old Methodist tunes. One 
young man fell down on his knees, groaning, 
whereupon his companions shouted, '^ Halleluiah! 
Halleluiah! Olory to God! Glory to God! An- 
' other sinner's down." At first Cartwright 
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thought that they were smcere, but he soon de- 
tected laughter. He tried to pass his tormentors, 
but they whipped up. He slowed down. So did 
they. All the time they kept up the chorus of 
"Olory to Gk>dl Qlory to Gk>dl Another sinner's 
down." The old circuit rider was highly indig- 
nant. He wanted to horsewhip the boys, but held 
back because of the girL Suddenly a gleam of 
hope came to him. He thought of a bridle path 
around a deep mudhole and a stump in the road 
just ahead. By taking the cut he could perhaps get 
away from his tormentors. He tried. They 
whipped up, and in their anxiety to continue the 
fun, raced through the mud unmindful of their 
clothes and the white dress of the girl, and forget- 
ful of the stump just at the edge of the deep mud- 
hole. One of the front wheels mounted the stump, 
and as the wagon overturned, the two boys jumped, 
sinking almost to their waists. The girl did like- 
wise, but she fell flat in the mud and water, with 
her mouth and the whole of her face immersed in 
the dirty slime. Here she would have smothered 
if the boys had not helped her out. Gartwright 
turned, when he saw what had happened, rode to 
the edge of the mudhole, reared in his stirrups, 
and shouted: "Glory to GodI Glory to GodI fial- 
leluiahl Another sinner's down I Glory to GodI 
Halleluiah I Glory I Halleluiah I ' ' Then, after he 
had become tired of shouting, he said: 

''Now 70a poor, dirty, mean siimers, take this aa a juat 
judgment of God upon you for your meanneas, and repent 
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of yaar dreadful wickedneas; and let tliii be the laet tune 
yon attempt to inenlt a preacher; for if 70a repeat jnfoi 
abondnable sport and peneeationB, the next time God will 
serve yon worse, and the devil will get yon." * 

During the early period, railroads were not in 
use in the West. In 1830, there were only twenty- 
three miles in operation in the whole United States, 
and in 1835 the number of miles was but 1098. 
In 1840, the railway mileage was 2818; in 1850, 
9021; in 1860, 30,626. In the latter year, some 
of the western states led. Thus, Ohio had 2946 
miles; Illinois, 2790; New York, 2682; Pennsyl- 
vania, 2598; and Indiana, 2163.'* With the growth 
of railroad mileage, and the opening of new and 
better roads, the facility of communication was im- 
proved and the isolation of the frontier began to 
pass. 

Throughout the whole of this period enthusi- 
astic religious waves frequently swept over the 
country. One of these early awakenings was the 
Qreat Revival in the West, 1797-1805. Out on 
the frontier all denominations worked under diffi- 
culties. Meeting houses were poor and few. Often 
preaching was held by the roadside. Since minis- 
ters were scarce, church ordinances could not be 
administered regularly. Then too, the necessity 
of providing for daily needs often drove the 
thought of religion from, people's minds. Many 
of the outlying settlements were seldom visited by 
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miiustera. The Baptist and Presl^eriaii clergy 
were rather dosely confined to the churches under 
their immediate charge. The Methodist itinerant, 
however, i)enetrated the heart of the wilderness, 
preaching in the cabin or on the roadside, when- 
ever and wherever he coold make the oppertonity. 
In the absence of ministers, a simple service of 
prayer, Bible reading, and singing was conducted 
by some layman. In these newer regions, as in the 
mission field to-day, a friendly feeling was often 
manifest in spite of doctrinal differences. It was 
not at all uncommon to find the different churches 
uniting in the larger meetings, although the Bap- 
tists were a little more aloof than the others. Peri- 
ods of feverish anxiety often succeeded periods of 
seeming indifference. People then threw aside their 
ordinary tasks, journeyed dozens of miles, and 
camped out a week or more in order to hear the 
Gospel tidings. It must be remembered, of course, 
that many people attended out of mere curiosity, 
and others because there was nowhere else to go 
for a social time. Our modem amusements of pie- 
ture shows, theaters, etc., were then unknown on 
the frontier. Whatever the cause, nevertheless, 
small cities of white tents sprang up for a while, 
as if by magic, and preaching went on continually.'' 
. As early as 1794, one of the Methodist churches 
in Lincoln County, North Carolina, had held one 
of these meetings in the nearby forest for several 
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days and nigfats. The camp meetiiig was well 
introduced by the beginning of the next oentoiy. 
Excitement was intense. This was largely the re- 
sult of impassioned preaching, earnest exhortation, 
loud prayers, and energetic singing. Bodily exer- 
cises, as dropping, jerking, and barking, often 
manifested themselves, but since they too often 
brought disrepute upon religion, they were fre- 
quently condemned by the better educated of all 
denominations." Thousands, nevertheless, were 
added to the churches during this period. The 
Elkhom Baptist Association of Kentucky, com- 
posed of thirty-six churches, claimed 3011 addi- 
tions by baptism in the year 1801. According to 
a minister named Rogers, the Baptists of Kentucky 
received over 10,000 additions by baptism in that 
year alone." 

One of the greatest of these early meetings was 
the Cane Ridge Revival, 1801. The following ex- 
tracts give a description of the meeting by a min- 
ister" who participated: 

"Oat of many I shaU toleet that of Caneiidge, which 
I attended with eighteen Presbyterian miniaten and Bap- 
tists and Methodists, I do not know how many, all being 
either preaching or exhorting the distressed with more har- 
mony than conld be expected: The governor of our state 
was with OS and encouraging the work. . . . 
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"The number of the people computed from 10 to 21,000 
and the number of communicants 828. The whole people 
eeriouBy all the oonversation was of a religioua nature, or 
calling in question the divinity of the work. Great number* 
were on the ground, from Friday until the Thursday follow- 
ing, night and day without intermission engaged in some 
religious act of worship. They are commonly collected in 
small dic^iei of ten or twelve, dose adjoining another 
drde, and all engaged in singing Watts' and Harts' Hymns; 
and then a minister steps upon a stump or log and begins 
an exhortation or sermon, when as many as can hear, collect 
around him. On Babbath night, I saw above one hundred 
candles burning at once — and I saw I suppose one hundred 
persons at once on the ground crying for mercy of all ages 
from 8 to 00 years. Some I had satisfaction in conversing 
with, others I had none; and this was the case with my 
brethren as some of them told me. When a person is struck 
down he is carried by others out of the congregation, when 
seme minister converses with and prays for him, afterwards 
a few gather around and sing a Hymn suitable to his case. 
The whole number brought to the ground under convictions 
about one thousand, not less. The sensible, the weak, learned 
and unlearned, the rich and the poor are subjects of it. 
At Cianthiana, Paris, Flat-creek, Point Pleasant, Walnut 
Hill and George Town, great congregations are in all these 
places, and exercised in the manner as above described. . . . 

"Some, perhaps, will censure us for associating with the 
Baptists and Methodists. But, my dear Sir, we are all 
very friendly; there appears to be good doing; all are 
encouraging it; and is this not better than to be devouring 
one another f Is it not more agreeable with the command 
of Christ, whose every precept is lovef We all preach the 
truth, as we think, carefully observing decorum, as far as 
conscience will admit, that one society may not hurt the 
feelings of another."*^ 
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ThoiuandB of men and women accepted Christ 
during this period of revivaL The gains of the 
Baptists in Eentacky have already been indicated. 
The Methodists registered large additions also, as 
did the Presbyterians. The latter, however, re- 
garded the methods with disfavor in some cases; 
hence their increase was neither so large nor so per- 
manent as that of the others. Then, too, schisms 
occurred in their ranks, one of which — ^the Stone 
movement — ^wUl be considered in the following 
chapter. 

In spite of the great interest manifested in 
religion from 1797 to 1805 and' in the camp meet- 
ings of succeeding years, however, it must not be 
supposed that religious conditions in the West were 
entirely uniform or favorable. Morals, it is true, 
were fair at first. The grosser vices were unknown. 
Drinking had scarcely begun. In speaking of the 
conditions in Illinois, 1785-1800, Peck said: 

"For the flnt eight or ten yean of- the period I have 
glanced over, the only profeoeor of religion in the eolony 
wae a female, who had been a member of the Preebyterian 
church; yet the Sabbath wae obeerved with religious conee- 
eration. The people were acenetomed to assemble, sing 
hymns, and read a portion of scripture or a sermon. No one 
ventured to offer a prayer."" 

As time went on, nevertheless, people of a dif- 
ferent type came in. Thus Peck in his Diary for 
Saturday evening, November 8, 1817, made the fol- 
lowing entry: 
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"I stepped into a grooerj where were aeaembled a num- 
ber of wild f eUowSy swearing and blaapheming at a most 
honid rate. I have seen enongh of Shawneetown to justify 
what ia reported of it as a most abandoned place. There 
are some deeent, clever families; bat I have conversed with 
none who seem decidedlj religions. To-morrow will show 
bow the Sabbath is regarded. I never saw a place more 
destitute of religions instruction; and yet unless very pru- 
dent measures are pursued, little good can be expected to 
result''" 

A little later. Peck, who had gone on to St. 
Louis, declared that half of the Anglo-Americans 
were infidels.*^ Concerning these he said: 

"This dass despised and villified religion in every form, 
were vulgarly profane even to the worst forms of blas- 
phemy, uid poured out scofBngs and contempt on the few 
Christians in the village. Their nightly orgies were scenes 
of drunkenness and profane revelry. Among the frantic 
rites observed were the mock celebration of the Lord's 
Supper, and burning the Bible. The last ceremony con- 
sisted in raking a place in the hot coals of a wood fire, and 
burying therein the book of God with shoutings, prayers and 
songs."* 

Drinking soon became common throughout the 
West. Timothy Flint gave this incident from his 
preaching in Kentucky: 
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"On an evening, when I perfonned divine seryiee a 
young man had misbehavedy through intoxication. His miii- 
ister^ a Baptiit, reproved him in the morning. He did not 
palliate or deny the charge; admitted that it was shameful; 
but said, that being a prodigal in a good and respectable 
family, he was subject in consequence to bitter reflection, 
and that, particularly the evening before, he had felt • 
painful sinking before he went to hear the word, and ^lad 
found it necessary to take a little of the cheering juice 
of the grape; and that his optics, as he had often felt 
before, had been so disordered, that he saw things double. 
He ended by saying, that the minister, whom he had often 
seen in the same predicament, must know how to make hia 
excuse."* 

In order to get a general and an authentic idea 
of conditions in the West, the Massachusetts and 
Connecticut Missionary societies employed S. J. 
Mills and J. F. Schermerhom "to make a tour 
through the Western and Southern States and Ter- 
ritories, preach the gospel to the destitute, explore 
the country, examine the moral and religious state 
of the people and promote the establishment of 
Bible societies wherever they went."" The two 
missionaries worked in Pennsylvania, new Virginia, 
Western Reserve, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Missouri. They went down the Mississippi by flat 
boat to New Orleans, which they reached in March, 
1813. The two men found great tracts of country 
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inhabited by 20,000 to 50,000 people without a 
preacher of any denomination. Where ministers 
were found, the Methodists usually led, and the 
Baptists were their only competitors. The Presby- 
terians sent a few missionaries, but they worked 
for six or eight weeks only, and other sects gener- 
ally receiyed the benefit. The Presbyterian strong- 
holds were the large Tillages and towns, where a 
small congregation was preached to by some eastern 
graduate, who made his living by farming, teach- 
ing, or practicing medicine. His religious duties 
were secondary. The missionaries considered Ohio 
the most respectable part of the West although it 
contained a greater yariety of sects than any other 
equal area in the country. Everywhere, but es- 
pecially in the Ohio River towns, they found that 
the Lord's Day was polluted by such things as 
visiting, feasting, hunting, fishing, drunkenness, 
and swearing. Across the river in Kentucky, the 
people added gambling, duelling, and horse racing. 
Both men described these towns as ''sinks of in- 
iquity" and the people as ignorant, vicious, and 
destitute of Bibles and religious books. New Or- 
leans they regarded as the most sinful city they 
had ever seen. Mills declared that more actual 
sin was committed there on Sunday than in all the 
other days of the week, and that three-fourths of 
the people had never even seen the back of a Bible. 
The next summer. Mills, accompanied by Daniel 
Smith, made a second trip. The two missionaries 
carried with them seven hundred English Bibles, 
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five thousand copies of the New Testament in 
French, fifteen thousand tracts and great bundles 
of sermons, all of which were contributed by the 
Bible and tract societies of New England and the 
Middle States. After coyering the field a second 
time, Mills declared that there were in 1815, be- 
tween the Allegheny Mountains and the Mississippi, 
76,000 families without the Bible and that the num- 
ber was increasing yearly. Since the supply sent 
by the Eastern societies was less than the increase 
of population, he stated that a mighty effort would 
have to be made if the West did not become as ig- 
norant of €k)d's word as the heart of Africa. To 
prevent this, on May 8, 1816, delegates from twenty- 
eight societies met in New York City and founded 
the American Bible Society. Strong opposition to 
this organization at once arose. Some people de- 
clared that there was no need for such a society, 
that it would become a party instrument to pro- 
mote the interests of a particular sect, and that it 
would draw money away from other worthy insti- 
tutions as the British and Foreign Bible Societies 
which Americans ought to join in place of setting 
up one of their own. The Episcopalians were es- 
pecially bitter. Bishop White would not support 
it, and Bishop Hobart attacked it with zeal. In 
spite of opposition, however, the new organization 
thrived. Branch societies sprang up everywhere, 
reaching 239 by 1821. At that time, over 140,000 
Bibles, Testaments, and parts of Testaments had 
been given away. 
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The report of MHIb on the condition of the 
blacks waB eren more ahocking. The 1810 Census 
gave the number as a million and a half, the vast 
majority, of course, being aUiYe. Whether slave or 
tree, however, they were as destitute of teachers 
and preachers as the whites were of Bibles. The 
colonisation movement followed." 

As time passed, nevertheless, the country be- 
came more settled, and improvements followed in 
religions affairs as well as in other things. Mrs. 
TroUope, describing the period some ten or fifteen 
years after the missionary trips recorded above, 
gave, notwithstanding, a rather unfavorable account 
of religious conditions in the West, and especially 
of the power of the clergy over women." Harriet 
Martineau likewise pointed out this dangerous in- 
fluence over women and superstitious men, and de- 
clared that the exclusively clerical were the worst 
enemies of Christianity except the vicious." 

The words of the former with regard to re- 
vivals, camp meetings, and cottage prayer meetings 
deserve considerable attention and rather copious 
quotations. The concluding parts of a very vivid 
description of a Cincinnati revival follow: 

''HeaniHiile the two priests eontinaed to walk among 
tliem; tliey repeatedly moonted on the benehee, and tnimpet 
mouthed proclaimed to the whole congregation, 'the tidings 
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of salvation/ and then from every comer of the building 
arose in reply, short sharp cries of 'Amen I Glory! Amen I' 
ivhile the prostrate penitents continued to receive whispered 
comf ortingSy and from time to time a mystic caress. More 
than once I saw a young neck encircled by a reverend arm. 
Violent hysterics and convulsions seized many of them, and 
when the tumult was at the highest, the priest who remained 
above gave out a hymn as if to drown it. 

"It was a frightful sight to behold innocent young 
creatures, in the gay morning of existence, thus seized upon, 
horror struck, and rendered feeble and enervated forever. 
One young girl, apparently not more than fourteen, was sup- 
ported in the arms of another some years older; her face 
was pale as death; her eyes wide open, and perfectly devoid 
of meaning; her chin and bosom wet with slaver; she had 
every appearance of idiotism. I saw a priest approach her, 
he took her delicate hand. 'Jesus is with herl Bless the 
Lordl' he said, and passed on. 

"Did the men of America value their women as men 
ought to value their wives and daughters, would such scenes 
be permitted among themf 

^'It is hardly necessary to say, that all who obeyed the 
call to themselves on the 'anxious benches' were women, 
and by far the greater number, very young women. The 
congregation was, in general, extremely well dressed, and 
the smartest and most fashionable ladies of the town were 
there; during the whole revival the churches and meeting 
houses were every day crowded with well dressed people. 

"It IS thus the ladies of Cincinnati amuse themselves; 
to attend the theater is forbidden; to play cards is unlaw* 
ful; but they work hard in their families, and must have 
some relaxation. For myself, I confess that I think the 
coarsest comedy ever written would be a less destestable 
exhibition for the oyes of youth and innoeenoe than such a 
scene."* 
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Very conflicting reports had come to Mrs. Trol- 
lope concerning the camp meetings. Some people 
had told her that being at a camp meeting was like 
standing at the gates of heaven and seeing them 
thrown open, while others had declared that it was 
like finding oneself within the gates of hell; hence 
she determined to investigate for herself. Her 
conclusion was not the former. After the investi- 
gation, she penned the following vivid picture of 
private devotions in a tent: 

"Ont of about thirty person thus placed, perhaps half 
a dozen were men. One of these, a handsome-looking youth 
of eighteen or twenty, kneeled just below the opening through 
which I looked. His arm was encircling the neck of a young 
girl who knelt beside him, with her hair hanging disheTclled 
upon her shoulders, and her features working with the most 
violent agitation; soon after they both fell forward on the 
straw, as if unable to endure in any other attitude, the 
burning eloquence of a tall grim figure in black, who, stand- 
ing erect in the center, was uttering with incredible vehe- 
mence an oration that seemed to hover between praying and 
preaching; his arms hung stiff and immovable by his side, 
and he looked like an ill constructed machine, set in action 
by a movement so violent, as to threaten its own destruction, 
SCI jerkingly, painfully, yet rapidly, did his words tumble 
out; the kneeling circle ceased not to call, in every variety 
of tone, on the name of Jesus; accompanied with sobs, 
groans, and a sort of low howling, inexpressibly painful to 
listen to. But my attention was speedily withdrawn from 
the preacher, and the circle round him, by a figure which 
knelt alone at some distance ; it was a living image of Scott 's 
Macbriar, as young, as wild, and as terrible. His thin arms 
tossed above his head, had forced themselves so. far out of 
the aleevei, that they were bare to the elbow; his large 
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eyes glared frightfully, and he eontmned to ecream without 
an iostant's intenniaalon the word 'Glory' with a Tiolenee 
that leemed to swaU every vein to bontiiig. It waa too 
dreadful to look upon long, and we turned away ■hudder- 
ing.''» 

After describing a tent meeting of the negroes, 
our religious critic turned her attention to the 
general gathering, a scene which she described as 
the i>en at midnight. She said: 

"Many of these wretched creatures were beautiful young 
females. The preaehere moved among them, at once ezcit^ 
ing and eoothing their agonies, I heard the muttered 'Sister, 
dear msterl' I saw the inaidious lips approach the cheeks 
of the unhappy girls; I heard the murmured confessions of 
the poor yietims, and I watched their tormentors^ breathing 
into their ears, consolations that tinged the pale cheeks 
with red. Had I been a man, I am sure I should have been 
guilty of some rash act of interference; nor do I belieye 
that such a scene could have been acted in the presence of 
Englishmen without instant punishment being inflicted; not 
to mention the salutary discipline of the treadmill, which, 
beyond all question, would in England have been applied to 
check so turbulent and vicious a scene.'"* 

Mrs. Trollope next remarked that at breakfast 
time she recognized many a fair but pale face, 
which she knew was a demoniac of the night before, 
now simpering beside some swain, for whom the 
erstwhile enthusiast carefully provided hot coffee 
and eggs. The writer ironically continued: "We 
soon after left the ground; but before our depart- 
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nre we leamt that a very satis faciofy collection had 
been made by the preachers, for Bibles, Tracts and 
all other religious purposes.** '^ 

. The same author referred to the prayer-meet- 
ings, which, she said, outsiders would regard as 
parties. The meetingB, according to her, were 
solemnised by the best rooms, the best dresses, and 
the choicest refreshments. She declared that there 
was a very close resemblance between the feelings 
of Presbyterian and. Methodist ladies who were 
fortunate enough to secure a favorite itinerant and 
those of a "London Blue" who was equally blest 
with the presence of a fashionable poet." Her de- 
scription of one of these cottage prayer gatherings 
is particularly good, though rather figuratiYe: 

''We were reeeiTed with greet attentloii, and a place 
waa awigxied na on one of the benches that sorronnded the 
little parlor. Several persona, looking like mechanics and 
their wives, were present; every one sat in profound silence, 
and with that quiet aabdned air that serious people assnme 
on entering a church. At length, a long, black, grimlooUng 
man entered; his dress, the cat of his hair, and his whole 
■appearance, strongly recalled the idea of one of Cromwell's 
fanatics. He stepped solemnly into the middle of the room, 
and took a chair that stood there, bat not to sit upon it; 
hA tamed the back towards him, on which he placed his 
hands, and stoutly uttering a sound between a hem and a 
cough, he deposited freely on either side of him a consider- 
able portion of masticated tobacco. He then began to 
preach. His teoct waa 'Live in hope,' and he continued to 
expound it for two hours in a drawling, nasal tone, with no 
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other respite than what he allowed himaelf for expectoration. 
If I say that he uttered the words of his text a hundred 
times, I shall not exceed the truth, for that allows more 
than a minute for each repetition, and in fact the whole 
discourse was made up of it. The yarious tones in which he 
uttered it might have served as a lesson on emphasis; as a 
question — ^in accents of triumph— rin accents of despair — of 
pity — of threatening-— of authority^ — of doubt — of hope— of 
faith. Having exhausted every imaginable variety of tone, 
he abruptly said, 'Let us pray/ and twisting his chair round, 
knelt before it. Every one knelt before the seat they had 
occupied, and listened for another half hour to a rant of 
miserable, low, familiar jargon, that he presumed to impro- 
vue to his Maker as a prayer. In this, however, the cottage 
apostle only followed the example set by every preacher 
throughout the Union, excepting those of the Episcopalian 
and Catholic congregations; they only do not deem them- 
selves privileged to address the Deity in strains of crude and 
unweighed importunity. These ranters may sometimes be 
very much in earnest, but surely the least we can say of it 
is that they 'Praise thei| Qod amiss.' "^ 

Conditions, of course, were better in the older 
states. Depravity and crime, it is true, were still 
too common all over the Union in 1830, but in most 
communities religion then ranked second to getting 
a living in importance. The Congregational Church 
was not disestablished in Massachusetts until 1835, 
and a rather severe type of piety was yet common 
in all of New England. Sunday was indeed a 
period of carousal and cockfighting to certain ele- 
ments, but to most respectable people it was a seri- 
ous day, observed by a morning and an afternoon 
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sermon. Some yicinities also had a Thursday lec- 
ture, which was a third sermon. Prdyer meetings, 
conference meetings, class meetings, and love feasts 
were frequently added. By 1830 the Bible School 
was making its way throughout the country. It 
was not the place of ease it now is, however, for 
the children were exx)ected to learn weekly and re- 
cite not less than ten verses of Scripture. All 
were encouraged in feats of Biblical memory. 
A. B. Hart, in commenting on this period, said: 

"In this day of many interests and few enthusiasms it 
is hard to realize the immense force of religion and religious 
organizations upon the minds of the people. 'Hell' and 
'brimstone' preaching was still common. Revivalists like 
Finney and Nettleton preached the tortures of damned souls 
until people shrieked and dropped fainting in their pews. ' ' '" 

Whether because of this type of preaching or 
for some other reason, all the churches seemed 
touched, nevertheless, with a new feeling of re- 
sponsibility to humanity, and sincere efforts were 
made to make religion effective, to apply it to all 
moral questions, and to make individuals and com- 
munity correspond to the principles of Christianity. 
This passionate desire to ''rescue the perishing" 
and to elevate community standards led directly 
to reform legislation, such as the movement against 
the excessive use of intoxicating liquors, begun in 
1817, widened by the Washington organizations in 
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1830, and stall later developed into state prohibi- 
tion.* 

Although the morement dealt with in this book, 
like the Unitarian and Univeraalist movements, was 
a revolt against the narrow exclusiveness of certain 
religious views, the people in the older states and 
in the rapidly growing yoong states were not noted 
for their tolerance. Indeed, intolerance may be 
mentioned as a striking characteristic of the period. 
Timothy Flint i)ointed oat the prevailing narrow- 
ness of spirit among believers." Harriet Martineau 
commented on the same thing: 

' ' A TeligiouB joimg ChriBtiaii legislator mm pitied, blamed, 
and tradnoed in Boston, last year, by elergymen, lawyen, 
and professors of a college, for endeavoring to obtain a 
repeal of the law under which the testimony of speenlatiTe 
atheists is rejected in courts of justice: Quakers (calling 
themselves Friends) eoccommnnicate each other: Presbyterian 
clergymen preach hatred to Catholics: a convent is burnt 
and the nuns are banished from the neighborhood: and Epis- 
copalian clergymen daim credit for admitting Unitarians to 
sit in committees for public objects.''^ 

Newspapers frequently referred to this illiberal- 
ity . Thus one editor wrote : 

"Summary Process. In looking over a reUgiotu new»> 
paper published in Philadelphia, which accidentally came 
into our possession — ^we thought that it was a very efficient 
way to dispose of political or religious opponents, by consign- 
ing them all to the 'devil,' or his 'friends,' in the plenitude 
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of one't own powerl To bo fine — ^it is not very modest, or 
kind, or liberal, or charitable — bnt what elae is there for a 
devil if ii^aJUble man may not command hia -^««<'*'>-*" 



An editorial in the same paper, three years 
later^ read in part aa follows: 

'^Beligioua Newspapers and ControTorsiee. We have 
^fallen upon evil times.' Indeed it wonld almost seem that 
a return to the 'days of fire and faggot' might be speedily 
looked for — if the secular power could be rendered subser- 
vient to the propagation and 'glorious progress' of some of 
the leading Chriftifm sects. Concerning such quarrels (which 
then existed as now though with a better excuse than at 
present), Franklin about sixty years ago, said in a private 
letter to a friend: 

" 'When theologians or religious peoplo quarrel about 
religion, each party abuses the other; the profane and the 
infidel believe both sides and enjoy the fray; the reputation 
of religion in general suffers and its enemies are ready to 
say, not what was said in primitive times, behold how ihew 
ChruUmu love one another, but marJc how these Chrietiane 
hate one another,' 

"And when we refer to certain newspapers in which 'the 
drum ecclesiastic' is most loudly and wickedly beaten — with 
rub-a-dub here, and rub-a-dub there — ^it may well be said — 
'mark how these Christians hate one another.' 

"There have been regular settos between wrangling 
priests — ^whose zeal was manifestly greater 'to floor their 
antagonists,— and, by cart-loads of Latin and Greek and 
Hebrew,' 'with' or 'without points,' send each other into the 
ssfe and fast keeping of 'the prince of devils,' and gather 
laurels for themselves — outrageously and indecently incon- 
sistent with the sublime principles of that religion which 
teaches meekness and forbearance and 'peace and good will 
to an man.' 
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". , . . But we have been disgusted in too many of the 
religious newspapers, and would enter an humble, but earnest 
protest against them all, saying, 'Let there be peace between 
you.' "- 

In spite of these statements on the prevailing 
intolerance, however, breaches had begun to appear 
in the stem religions views with the opening of the 
new century. The struggle of the narrow element 
was hard, and complete victory for the liberals was 
long postponed, yet, nevertheless, Henry Adams 
has well written: 

"The spread of great popular sects like the UniTersalists 
and Gampbellites, founded on assumptions such as no Ortho- 
dox theology could tolerate, showed a growing tendency to 
relaxation of thought in that direction. The struggle for 
existence was already mitigated, and the first effect of the 
cliange was seen in the increasing cheerfulness of religion. ' ' ** 

The growth of churches during the period under 
consideration is of interest. Apparently for the 
year 1810, Timothy Dwight estimated the number 
of churches in Massachusetts as 531, in Maine 221, 
in New Hampshire 160, in Connecticut 355, and in 
Vermont as at least 154. Of this number, over half 
or 843 out of 1421 were Presbyterian or Congre- 
gational. Of the total number, 385 were Baptist 
and forty-five Methodist. Only one of the latter 
was reported in New Hampshire and one in Ver- 
mont, while not a single church of that denomina- 
tion was located in Connecticut. The Presbyterian 
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churches were good, but the buildings of the Bap- 
tists, with a few exceptions, and those of the Meth- 
odists, were not. The congregations of the latter, 
like their buildings, were generally small, and their 
ministers, according to Dwight, were usually unedu- 
cated.^ In 1817, however, the number of Methodists 
in the United States was estimated at 224,853, while 
the number of Baptists was 183,245.' 

Six years later there were seven hundred Con- 
gregational churches in New England alone, and 
over 1400 Presbyterian churches in the United 
States with some 100,000 communicants. The Epis- 
copalians then had about seven hundred chufches, 
the Baptists over 2300, and the Methodists more 
than 2500, while the Universalists possessed about 
two hundred separate societies and the Catholics 
one hundred. In all, there were, in 1823, about 
8000 places of worship, 5000 ministers, and a dozen 
theological seminaries.' Eight years later, the 
number of churches was over 12,000. The Baptists 
and Methodists had 4484 between them, the Pres- 
byterians 1472, the Congregationalists 1381, the 
Episcopalians 922, and the Roman Catholics 784.' 

A few years afterwards, Harriet Martineau 
declared that in 1835 there were 15,477 churches 
with only 12,130 ministers. The leading sects were 
ranked by her as follows: Episcopalian Methodists, 
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Catholics, Calvinktic BaptiatB, PresbyteriaiiB, Con- 
gregationalifltB, Christiaxis, Episcopaliana, and 
Quakers.^ The following figures for the next year 
estimated the number of people supposed to be in 
qrmpathy with the various dinrches: 

B^[>tiirt8 4,300,000 Christiaii ■ 300,000 

Methodists 8,000,000 Friends 230,000 

Presbyteriaa 8,175,000 XJnitariaiis 180,000 

Ck^ngiesAtionslists . 1,400,000 Moimonites . 12,000 

Bomsn Catholics ^ 800,000 Tankers , 30,000 

Episcopalians 600,000 Shakers 6,000 

Latherans 640,000 Moravians .. 5,575 

Duteh Befoxmed 450,000 Swedenborgians 4,000"* 



These figures were probably exaggerated, for 
the estimates of 1843 showed little change except 
to register an increase of 500,000 for the Catholics, 
400,000 for the Episcopalians, and minor increases 
for other organizations." 

The above figares, as preyionslj mentioned, in- 
clude the sympathizers. The following statistics for 
the three popnlar churches — ^Methodist, Baptist, and 
PresbTterian — ^represent actual church members: 

Methodists: 

Episcopal Church ...............——.........^ 1,157,249 

Protestant , , 60,000 

Reformed 3,000 

'Weslejan 80,000 

German (United Brethren) 15,000 



1,255,249 



BtMif im Amtfiem, JH., 271, 278. 
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Bftptisti: 

B&ptista , 638^79 

Anti-Miflsioa 69,668 

Six Prineiple 3,056 

Seventh JHj '. 6,077 

Pwe Wm = 61,372 

Ghureh of Ood , , . . :^0,000 

Chrudan 175,000 

Coimeetion , '. 35,000 



998,451 



Presbjteiriaii: 

Old School PMbyteriADS 166,487 

Now 120,645 

Gomberlaad '. 60,000 

ABBodate, Bof ormed and All Other 45,500 

Orthodox Gongregationalut 202,250 

Dutch Bof ormed 31,214 

Qennaa Bof ormed 75,600 



701,696 



Other churches increased the total membership 
to 4,181,292, or not quite one half the adult popula- 
tion over twentjT-one years of age."^ 

In 1850 and 1860, the leading denominationii 
ranked as follows in number of churches: 

1850 1860 Gain Per Cent. 

MeihOdiat 13,280 19,883 49 

Baptist 9,375 12,150 80 

PreebTteriaa 4,824 6,406 83 

CongxegatioiiallBt 1,706 2,234 30 

EpiMopaliaii 1,459 2,146 47 

Catholic 1,221 2,550 108 



JTOm Stgitiw, Junivn 18» 1846. 
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Lutheran ...^ 

Christian 

All Churches 



1^17 


2,128 


75 


853 


2,068 


154 


38,001 


54,009 
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The leaders in church accommodatiozifl then 
ranked as follows: 

1850 1860 Qain Per Cent. 

Methodist 4,343,579 6,259,799 44 

Baptist 3,247,029 4,044,220 24 

Fresbyteriaa 2,079,690 2,565,949 23 

Congregationalist _ 801,835 956,351 19 

CathoUc 667,823 1,404,437 110 

Episcopalian 643,598 847,296 32 

Lutheran 534,250 757,637 42 

Christian 300,005 681,016 127 

From the preceding table, it will be apparent 
that only two churches — ^the Catholic and Christian 
— ^more than doubled. The others, however, made 
substantial gains. The total seating accommoda- 
tions increased 34 per cent, or from 14,234,825 to 
19,128,751, but the Methodists and Catholics alone 
registered over half of this gain. 

The ranking in the value of church property 
was: 

1850 1860 Gain Per Cent. \ 

Methodist $14,822,870 $33,093,371 ' 123 

Presbyterian 14,543,789 26,840,525 84 

EpiseopaHan 11,375,010 21,665,698 90 

Baptist 11,020,855 21,079,114 91 

Catholic 9,256,758 26,774,119 189 

Congregationalist _ 7,970,195 13,327,511 67 

Dutch Beformed 4,096,880 4,453,850 9 

Unitarian 8^73,822 4,338^16 87 
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1850 


1860 


Gain Per Gent. 


I^utheran .. 


$2,854^86 


$5,385,179 


89 


UnivenaliBt . ^ 


1,752,316 


2,856,095 


63 


Friends 


1,713,767 


2,544,507 


48 


German Befonned 


975,080 


2,422,670 


148 


Christian 


847,036 


2,518,045 


197 



The total value of church property practically 
doubled, or increased from $87,328,801 to $171,- 
«>98,432. By dividing the value of the church prop- 
erty by the number of churches the following 
average valuations are obtained: 

1850 1860 Gain Per Cent. 

Methodist $ 1,116.17 $ 1,664.40 49 

Presbyterian '. 3,014.88 4,189.90 39 

Episcopalian 7,796.44 10,100.55 30 

Baptist 1,175.56 1,734.90 48 

Catholic 7,581.29 10,499.65 38 

Congregationalist 4,671.86 5,965.76 27 

Dutch Befonned 12,414.78 10,122.38 Loss 

Unitarian 13,114.97 16,433.01 25 

Lutheran 2,345.35 2,530.63 8 

Universalist 3,312.50 4,301.34 30 

Friends ! 2,360.56 3,504.83 48 

German Reformed 2,884.85 3,583.83 24 

Christian 993.00 1,217.62 23 

Average— all churches. 2,294.44 3,173.51 38 " 

From these figures, it will be noticed that the 
Christian, Baptist, and Methodist churches have 
spent less money for their buildings; hence it may 
be supposed, that most of their members were in 
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the newer parts of the country, and such was the 
case. The older churches had their main strength 
in the East. The principal gains in the country 
were naturally in tiie West During the decade, 
the number of churches in the Mississippi Yall^ 
increased to 28,800, a gain of 10,500; the increase 
in the rest of the country was only 5,400. The 
gain in the Talue of chiurch property i|i the Yall^ 
was $33,800,000; in the rest of the country, $50,- 
154,000. Church accommodationa in the Yall^ 
increased from 6,400,000 to 9,700,000, a gain of 
3,300,000 sittings, while in the rest of the country 
the gain was only 1,591,000." 

The growth of four of these churches— the 
Christian, Baptist, Methodist, and Presl^yterian — ^in 
certain western states during the decade 1850-1860 
is brought out by the following tables: 



duireliM Qsia 

1850 1860 Ptt 

Gent. 

90 866 805 

561 564 8 

Methodist ^1,520 8,341 58 

PraibTteriaa _ 668 749 18 



SesHug Gsia 

Aeoommodatioiis Per 



OMo 

ChristiaB 
Baptist ~ 



1850 

80,190 

185,678 

548,090 

878,874 



Yalne of Fr op er tj 



ChristisB 

Mothodiirt _ 
Pnsbyteriaa 



1850 
I 56,155 

681,780 
1,545,881 
1,889,699 



"Wi 



; 0. B. Tk» 
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1860 

I 430,105 

1,081,880 

8,508,185 

8,596,844 



V tax. 



1860 Gent. 
184,080 811 
196,085 5 
888,843 58 
818,375 15 



Gain Par Gent. 
666 
64 
186 
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MMioairt 



1860 

187 
488 

778 



Qsfai 
1800 Ptt 
OiDt. 
847 86 



flinHng Gain 

AwwiHinodiitioiM Pot 

1860 1860 Oeni. 

66,841 185,600 92 



508 17 188,783 174,610 25 

1,866 61 266,872 482,160 62 

828 16 )05,582 125,265 18 



duiitlaB .-^ 

Baptist 

Methodiat ^ 
Praabjiariaii 



Yahia of P rop ar ty 

1850 1860 Gain Per Gent. 

4 80,790 $ 270,515 201 

. 212,785 455,860 114 

. 492,560 1,845,985 178 



Chriatian 

Baptiat 

Methodiat 405 

PraabTterian _ 206 



826,520 

Chnrebfla Ckbi 
1850 1860 Per 
Cent. 
148 114 
455 61 



699,285 



114 



Seating <Hin 

Aeeommodationa Per 
1850 1860 Gent. 

80,864 44,850 45 
94,130 130,770 38 
881 117 178,452 267,218 49 
860 74 83,129 128,932 55 



Chriatian 

Baptiat 

Ifetliadiat -. 
Piwhyteiiaii 



Yalae of Property 
1850 1860 Gain Per Oant. 

42,950 $ 193,700 351 

204,095 752,695 f)68 

327,640 l,n8,185 424 

395,180 1,233,760 212 

Seating Gain 

Aeeo4iniodationa Per 



Giiriatian 

Baptiat 

Metliodiat ^ 
T^mbjflaileii 



Ghnrehea Gain 
1850 1860 Per 

Cent. 1850 

57 150 168 19,655 

300 457 52 73,525 

250 526 110 6d,944 

125 225 80 44,820 

51 



1860 Gent. 

54,100 175 
141,515 92 
150460 146 

77,855 78 
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Value of Propertj 



Chriatian 

Baptut 

MethodUt _ 
PresbTteriaii 



JT^nliMfcy 
Ohristiaa 
Baptist ^ 
Methodist ^ 
Pre e byteriaa 



OhiifltiaB 

Baptist 

Methodist _ 
PresbTterian 



TewM99e0 
GhristiaB 
Baptist -. 



Methodist ^ 
PTesbyterian 



Christiaii 

Baptist 

Methodist _ 
PresbTterian 



1850 
43^10 
154,480 
280;245 
285,970 



1860 

203,800 

573,200 

959,125 

755,325 



Gain Per Gent. 
371 
271 
242 
164 
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Churches Gain 
1850 

111 
803 
530 
224 



1860 

Gent. 
804 174 
788 Loss 
666 26 
250 11 



Seating Gain 

Aecommodations Per 



1850 

46,340 

291,855 

167,485 

99,106 



y4i2B of Property 



1850 

164,925 

570,505 

460,755 

491,303 



1860 

499,810 

888,530 

808,305 

720,825 



1860 Oent. 
104,980 126 
267,860 Loss 
228,100 36 

99,175 -. 



Gain Per Gent. 

203 

55 

75 

46 



Ghnrehes Gain 



1850 

59 
646 
861 
363 



1860 Per 
Gent. 
106 79 
682 5 
992 15 
431 18 



Seating <Hin 

Accommodations Per 



1850 

18,350 

195,315 

249,053 

135,517 



Value of Propertj 



1850 
48,295 
271,899 
381,711 
867,081 



1860 
94,720 
499,610 
763,655 
785,780 



I860 Gent. 

35,100 91 
214,381 9 
288,460 15 
159,800 18 

Gain Per Gent. 

96 

84 
100 
114 
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Churches Gain 



Virgimia 

Ghrifltian 

Baptist 

Methodist » 
Pre^jteriaii 



Christian 

Baptist 

Methodist ^ 
Presbjterian 



PefKntylvamia 

Christian 

Baptist 

Methodist — 
PresbTterian 



Christian ..^ 

Baptist 

Methodist ~ 
Presbyterian 



1850 

. 16 
. 649 
.1,026 
. 240 



1860 Per 

Cent. 

73 356 

828 27 

1,403 37 

300 25 



Seating Gain 

Aoeonunodations Per 



1850 

4,900 

247,589 

323,708 

103,625 



1860 Cent. 

24,085 391 
317,504 28 
438,244 35 
120,404 16 



Value of Property 

1850 1860 Gain Per Cent. 

7,595 $ 72,500 854 

688,518 1,282,430 86 

725,003 1,619,000 123 

571465 921,095 61 

Seating Ckin 

Accommodations Per . 



Churches Gain 
1850 1860 Per 

Cent 1850 

21 69 228 6,900 

320 610 90 128,458 

. 889 1,573 76 341,551 

775 997 28 359,966 

Value of Proper^ 



1850 
t 24,400 

811,195 
1,726,038 
2,585,250 



1860 

$ 115,240 

1,693,061 

3,669,953 

4,835,760 



1860 Cent 

21,960 218 

219,779 71 

547,782 60 

431,763 19 

Gain Per Cent 
372 
108 
112 
87" 



From the above tables, it will be noticed that 
the Christian church registered the largest gain 
in every state save one, Illinois, where the Method- 
ists led hy about three per cent The increase 
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among the Disdples in Virginia and Penni^lTania 
was largely in the western parts, or the less densely 
settled regions. The Baptists apparently soffered 
most from the Disdple gains. Thxm th^ ran low- 
est in increase of ehorches in Ohio, TllinaiSi Mis- 
soori and Tennessee, while in Kentucky th^ sof- 
fered an actual loss. The Presl^terians gained in 
every state, but th^ showed the smallest increase 
in Indiana, Kentud^, Virginia, and Penni^lTania. 
Earlier tables point out that the aTcrage value of 
the church buildings of the Disciples of Christ was 
less than that of any other of the leading chiurchcs, 
another proof that the Disciple strength was in the 
newer communities. The increase in church accom- 
modations and the value of church property furnishes 
still another proof. Gkdns like those of Virginia 
and Ohio, — 854 per cent and 666 per cent in the 
value of property, — more than double the increase 
in number of chiurches and seating accommodations, 
however, show the rise in price of property caused 
by continued growth in i)opulatiQn. The origin 
and growth of this church, commonly called 
"Christian'' but more correctly ''Disciples of 
Christ,'' a product of the American frontier and an 
organization which registered a larger growth than 
any other church in the United States during the 
decade 1850-1860, will be the subject of the fol- 
lowing pages. 
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U 
PRELIMINARY MOVEMENTS 

THE origiB of the DisdidoB txf KSaiat was more 
or lesB eloaely connected with that of a body 
of believen commonly known as the Christian 
Conneetiony bat owning only the simple designation 
of "The Christians''; hence it will be necessary to 
consider briefly this body. The Christian Connect 
tion had its beginning in the early part of the 
nineteenth century through the union of three 
distinct movements: (1) one in which James 
'Kelly, a prominent Methodist minister of Vir- 
ginia was the leader; (2) another in which Abner 
Jones, an influential Baptist preacher of Vermont, 
was conspicuous; and (3) a movement growing oat 
of the Great Bevival in Kentucky in which Barton 
W. Stone and other Presbyterian clergy played a 
leading role. These three movements, in widely 
seiMirated parts of the country, each independent 
and unknown to leaders of the others until 1806, 
were alike in taking the Bible as the only rule ^ 
faith and in rejecting Calvinism.* 

The flrst of these currents, in point of time, was 
that of CKelly in Virginia and North Carolina. 

> ObmO, H. K. flU J ti^iDiw ^ofVM of !»• FhIImI BttUo, 91, M. 
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James O'Kelly seems to haye been a man of great 
personal magnetism and the popular idol of manj 
of his frontier parishioners. He was a man of 
strong likes and dislikes, and of high personal ambi- 
tions. Neyertheless, since he had thoroughly im- 
bibed the democratic ideals of Beyolutionary times, 
he was desirous of seeing those principles extended 
to the church goyemment. In other words, he was 
decidedly out of sympathy with, if not openly hos- 
tile to, the goyemment of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church: MacClenny, 'Kelly's biographer, after 
discussing the history of that church, declared: 

"We maj now sum np the history of the Methodist 
Episcopal Ghareh in America' from 1784 to 1792, and say 
that it was without even so much as a semblance of a con- 
stitution, and during this time there was but one law and 
that was: The will of Mr. Frands Asbury. This Mr. 
O 'Kelly could not endure, for in the heat of the struggle 
for civil liberty he had shouldered his musket, and fought 
and suffered imprisonment in order that he might with others 
be rid of tjrranny and oppression, and now he was not will- 
ing to be oppressed in ecclesiastical matters by any man, 
u^lless he might have some means of redress.'' ' 

In support of this yiew, MacClenny quoted an 
undated letter from 'Kelly to Colonel Hollowell 
Williams, of Currituck County, North Carolina. 
Williams had been a member of the North Carolina 
Constitutional Conyention of 1776, and he still was 
a leading Methodist. In the letter, apparently 
written about 1795, 'Kelly said: 
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« 

"No doabt you kave heard I had resigned my place in 
the conference. I protested against a consolidated govern- 
ment, or any one lord or archbishop, claiming apostolic 
anthority, declaring to have the keys. Thus our ministry 
have raised a throne for bishops, which being a human 
invention, a deviation from Christ and dear Mr. Wesley, I 
cordially refuse to touch. Liberty is worth contending for 
at the point of the sword in divers ways — ^monarchy, 
tyranny tumbling both in church and kingdom — ^while ouz 
preachers are erecting a throne for gentlemen bishops, in a 
future day, when fixed with an independent fortune, they 
may sit and lord it over Gk>d's heritage.'" 

'Kelly's opposition, whether due to an unfal- 
tering belief in democratic principles, disappointed 
ambition, or impending fear that he would be tried 
on the question of orthodoxy* culminated at the 
Baltimore Conference of 1793. At this meeting, he 
made the proposal that 

"after the bishop appoints the preachers at a conference 
to their several circuits, if any one think himself injured by 
the appointment, ^e shall have liberty to appeal to the con- 
ference and state his objections; and if the conference 
approve his objections, the bishop shall appoint him to an- 
other circuit."' 

The democratic spirit was so thoroughly at work 
that a large majority at first appeared to be in 



^MAcOknny, W. The lAU of Rev. Jamee O'KeUy, 207. 

*He had b«6ii accuaed of denying and preaching against the doe- 
trine of the Trinity, by saying that the Father. Son, and Holy Ghoet 
were characters, and not persons, that these characters all belonged to 
Jeens Christ, and that Christ waa the Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
(Sterens, Abel. Eieiory of the UethodLgl BjAeeopol Chnreh in the 
VnUed StoUe of Am^riea, III., 26, 27). 
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favor of the motion^ but one of the members, John 
Dickens, moved to divide the question thus: (1) 
Shall the bishop appoint the preachers to the cir- 
cuitsT (2) Shall a preacher be allowed an appealT 
The first question was carried without a dissentijig 
voice. On the second, however, a difficulty at once 
arose — Shall this be considered a new rule er only 
an amendment to an old mlet If it were regarded 
as a new rule, a two-thirds vote would be neces- 
sary; otherwise, a simple majority would suffice. 
After some debate the conference decided that the 
motion was merely an amendment to an old rule. 
The Methodist regulations allowed every member 
to speak three times on each motion, if he desired. 
Many so chose, and the debate lasted three or four 
days before the vote was taken. . 

The arguments advanced in favor of the motion 
are rather interesting because they clearly show, 
both in scope and in passion, the influence of Amer- 
ican and French revolutionary thought. The radi- 
cal friends of the appeal maintained that it was a 
shame for a man to accept such lordship, and even 
more so to claim it, and that any man who would 
subiQit to such abs<dute dominion would forfeit all 
claims to freedom and ought to have his ears bored 
through with an awl, be fastened to his master's 
door, and become a slave for life. One of the 
speakers, not quite so extreme as certain others, 
held that to be denied an appeal was an insult to 
a man's understanding, and a species of tyranny 
to which others might submit if they chose, but for 
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part he must be ezoiiBed for saying that he 
ooald not.* 

On the other hand, the enendes of the motion 
were more dispaaaionate and argomentative. Th^ 
declared that Wealay, the father of the Methodist 
family, had formed the plan, and deemed it essen- 
tial to the preservation of the itinerancj. ''Accord- 
ing to 70a, Mr. O'Kelly/' th^ argued, "Wesl^ 
ooc^t to blnah, if he were alive, for he claimed the 
right to station preachers nntil the day of his 
death." Perhaps the strongest argument advanced 
in opposition, however, was the impracticability of 
the appeaL Should one minister appeal and the 
conference sustain his request, the bishop would 
have to remove some one else to make room for 
him. The second might appeal in his turn, and 
again the first might appeal from his new appoint- 
ment. Moreover, others whose positions successive 
alterations would interrupt might appeal in turn. 
The calm, dispassionate arguments of the conserva- 
tives won, and the motion was defeated by a large 
majority.* 

The defeated members, nevertheless, refused to 
abide hy the decision. The next morning the Con- 
ference received a letter from them, saying that 
because an appeal from the decision of a sux>erin- 
tendent in the malring of appointments was not to 
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be allowed, they could no longer sit with that body. 
A committee of three was at onco appointed to 
treat with the seceders. Bishop Ck>ke also inter- 
viewed 'Kelly, but the combined influence of his 
former co-workers was insufficient, and the Irish 
leader, accompanied by several other preachers, 
set off for Virginia. Immediately after the confer- 
ence adjourned, Asbuiy hastened to the center of 
conflict. O 'Kelly had already persuaded William 
McKendree and several other ministers to refuse to 
go to their appointments, but by wise management 
Asbury effected a compromise, which included a 
proposition to give 'Kelly his former salary as pre- 
siding elder, provided he would stop exciting divi- 
sions. The fleiy seceder at first accepted, but soon 
relinquished the appropriation.' 

This secession movement injured the Methodist 
Church. Even Methodist writers freely admit the 
loss. Thus Stevens wrote} 

"In the jean of its greatest influenee, 1793-4-5, there 
was a dear loie in memberehip of 7352. But, although this 
loss was so great, there is no resson to beliere 'The Repub- 
lican Methodists,' as they were then ealled, had met with 
corresponding success. It has been the aim of some writers 
to show that there were nnmerons accessions to Methodism 
daring this period, and that the loss of the church was so 
much greater in proportion to the amount of these acces- 
sions; and that therefore the gain of O 'Kelly was propor- 
tionallj great. But this argument is unsupported by facts 
we have been able to discover.''* 
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Again, the same author said, in referring to the 
years 1792-1796: "Its aggregate membership shows 
a loss, since 1792, of more than nine thousand; it 
had been losing for three year&, the effect of the 
'Kelly schism; but substantially, it had never 
been more vigorous or more progressive."" An- 
other writer, J. M. Buckley, likewise pointed out 
the decrease. He wrote: 

''The aeeeMion of O'Kellj reached its height in 1795, 
and combined with other impediments, caused a decrease of 
4<{73 members among the whites, which augmented by a de- 
crease of 1644 among the colored, made a net loss of nearly 
0500. There was, however, an increase of 32 preachers."'^ 

M. T. Morrill, a recognized writer of the Chris- 
tian Denomination, declared that the Methodists 
lost 3670 communicants during the first year of the 
schism." MacClenny, the biographer of O 'Kelly, 
as might be expected, made strong statements with 
regard to results. He said: 

"As to the popularity of the movement, we may judge 
by a comparison of the returns of the Methodist Church 
from his old district where his influence was greatest, that 
the people generally liked the new organization far better 
than they did the old. The year after the Lebanon Con- 
ference the number of communicants in the Methodist Church 
of Virginia decreased 3670, and a writer said 'they began to 
feel the effects of the division caused by the incessant efforts 
of James O 'KeUy, and his followers. ' The Methodist returns 
for 1797 showed a decrease of 300 white members; in 1798, 
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with lix^tlirM piochoii on VlrgiaJA Mil ,Mid ft99 Imndred 
and forty mamban added from rariTala, tliara was a amaU 
daereaae. In 1799, the daereaae waa 836 idiitea and 120 
blaaka. Theae dacraaaea oeeorred notwithatanding the f aet 
that tho Methodiata marahalad all thair f oroaa againat the 
Ghriatfan Churehy and irara eontiniially holding roriTala in 
thia aeetion, and doing aggraaaiTO ndaaionary work, and 
organiiing now ahnrehaa among the frontier aatdementa.''" 

The eeceders faced the problem of bringixig 
about an effective organizatioiL Among their num- 
bers, the two political parties were represented, and 
the contest between the Republicans and Federalists 
became strenuous and exciting. The former pre- 
vailed, and O^Kellj formed a church with the title 
of Republican Methodist. Many religious organi- 
sations joined the new movement, and the result- 
ing disputes over church property became distress- 
ing.'^ The term ''Bepublican Methodist," however, 
was not retained long, although O^Kelly's idea of a 
V republican, no-daveiy, glorious church" was 
maintained." The first term of the original name 
was chosen because the church was to be run on 
Republican principles, all to stand on an equal 
footing, and each to have a voice in the govern- 
ment.'' 

The earliest important meeting of the new 
organisation was held in the ''Old Lebanon 
Church," Surrey County, Virginia, in August, 
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1794. It was attended by about twenty ministers, 
representing a constitaenc^ of one thousand peo- 
ple."* The two k^ notes of the movement were 
sounded here. Bice Haggard stood up with a copy 
of the New Testament in his hand and said: 
"Brethren, this is a sufficient rule of faith and 
practice, and by it we are told that the disciples 
were called Christians, [**] and I moved that hence- 
forth and forever the followers of Christ be known as 
Christians simply/"* The motion was unanimous- 
ly adopted. A Mr. Hafferty of North Carolina 
then moved to take the Bible itself as their only 
creed, and this too was carried.* The new church 
emphasized in particular the following points: 

1. The Lord Jesus Christ is the only head of 
the church. 

2. The name Christian shall be used to the 
exclusion of aU paity and sectarian names. 

3. The Holy Bible, or the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament, is our only creed/ and a suffi- 
dooLt rule of faith and practice. 

4. Christian character, or vital piety, shall be 
the only test of church fellowship and membership. 

5. The right of private judgment and the liberty 
of conscience are the privilege and duty of all."* 

Immediately after this meeting, 'Kelly, Hag- 
gard, Gurrey, B. Barrett, John Bobinson, Jeter, 
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Beevea, and other companions began a yigorons 
and successful propagation of their Tiews, especially 
in southern Virginia and contiguous parts of North 
Carolina. Affairs, nevertheless, did not always go 
smoothly in the new organization." Buckley de- 
clared: 

"The church divided upon the name, and some proposed 
to call themselves the Christian church; others objected 
holding that this would imply that there were no Christians 
but of their own party. Finallj several of his preachers 
seceded, and in less than ten years they became so divided and 
subdivided that it was hard to And two of one opinion.'"* 

MorriU admitted trouble thus: "Things did not 
always move smoothly in the new denomination, 
and divisions later arose over baptism and kindred 
topics."*' 

The second of these important preliminary 
movements arose in New England a few years after 
the O 'Kelly division. It was, however, entirely 
independent of the Methodist schism of the South. 
In 1800, Abner Jones, a Baptist of Vermont be- 
came greatly disturbed ''in regard to sectarian 
names and human creeds."* In September, 1802, 
he organized a church of twenty-five members at 
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Lybdon, Yerxnont. The same year a second church 
was formed at Bradford. Jones formed another 
church at Hanover, New Hampshire, in 1802, and 
in March, 1803, still another at Piermont, in the 
same state. Elias Smith, likewise a Baptist of 
great popularity, was then preaching with much 
success in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. His views 
were similar to those of Jones; hence the church 
under his charge was led to adopt the same prin- 
ciples. In 1805, Smith began the publication of 
the Christian Magazine, which, in 1808, gave way 
to the Herald of Oospel Liberty. The latter, under 
different names, has continued until the present 
day." Within a few years, by persistent propa- 
ganda, the new party had succeeded in forming ^ 
organizations in most or all of the New England 
States, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania." 
Barton W. Stone, the leader in the last and the 
most important of these preliminary movements, 
was bom near Port Tobacco, Maryland, December 
24, 1772." He received his education at Ouilford 
Academy, and embraced Christianity among the 
Presbyterians. With regard to his conversion. 
Stone afterwards wrote: 

"Aeeording to the preaching, and the experience of. the 
piouB in those days, I anticipated a long and painful straggle 
before I should be prepared to come to Christ, or, in the 
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hmgomge th«n lued, before I ahould get religioii. Thii 
antieipation wu eompleMy reeliied by me. For one jmx 
I wu toeaed on the waTOi of nncertaintj — Uboring, praying, 
end itriviBg to obtain saving f aitli — eometimee desponding 
and afanoet deipairing of ever getting it.'** 

Peace came to him throogli llVilliain Hodge's 
Bermon, "Ood is love." Stone later studied the- 
ology under Hodge." For nearly two years he was 
employed as professor of languages in a Methodist 
Academy near Washington, Georgia. This position 
he resigned in 1796, and soon thereafter he was 
lioensed by the Orange Presbytery of North Caro- 
lina, and went to Tennessee. Later he settled as 
preacher of the c<mgregations of Caneridge and 
Concord, in Bourbcm County, Kentucky. In the 
fall of 1798, he receiyed a call from these united 
congregations, and a day was appointed for his 
ordination. Stone, however, was in difficulty be- 
cause he did not accept the doctrine of the Trinity 
as taught in the Confession. The following ques- 
tion was asked him in Presbyteiy, ''Do you receiTe 
and adopt the Confession of Faith, as containing 
the ^stem of doctrine taught in the Biblet" to 
which he replied, ''I do, as far as I see it consistent 
with the word of God.'"* Since no objection was 
raised to this answer, he was ordained. 

Throughout the whole of this early period, 
Stone was bothered by Calvinistic speculations. He 
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once Toioed hiB f edings by remarking to a friend, 
''So great is my love for sinners, that had I power 
I would save them all."" He flnallj reached the 
conclusion, however, that Ood did love the whole 
world, |>at that he did not save some because of 
their nnbdief." Concerning Calvinism as a aystem. 
Stone wrote: 

"Let me here speak when I shall be lying under the 
dods of the gra^e. Galviniom la among the heayieat dogs 
OB Chriatianity in the world. It la a dark mountain between 
heaven and earth, and la amongst the moat diaoonraging 
hindraneea to ainnera from aeeking the kingdom of Ood, and 
engenders bondage and gloominess to the sainta. Its influ- 
ence is f dt throngfaont the Christian world, even wiiere it 
is least snspeet^ Its ilrst link Is total depravity yet are 
there thonsanda of predona saints in thia sfTstem.'^*^ 

Stone was not alone in preaching that Ood is 
love, and that He is willing to save now. Other 
ministers joined him, among them being: Richard 
McNemar, John Thomiwon, John Donlavy, and 
Bobert Marshall. The Synod at Lexington was, of 
course, hostile to this doctrine, though the attack 
began in the Washington Presbytery of Ohio and 
McNemar was the one singled out for the test 
case." The following teachings, attributed to him, 
were considered inc<msistent with the Word of Ood 
and the constitation of the Presbyterian church : 
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''1. He reprobated the idea of siimers attempt- 
ing to pray, or being exhorted thereto, before they 
were believers in Christ. 

"2. He has condemned those who urge that con- 
victions are necessary, or that prayer is proper to 
the sinner. 

''3. He has expressly declared, at several times, 
that Christ has purchased salvation for all the 
human race, without distinction. 

''4. He has expressly declared that a sinner has 
power to believe in Christ at any time. 

"5. That a sinner has as much power to act 
faith, as to act unbelief ; and reprobated eveiy idea 
in contradiction thereto, held by persons of a con- 
trary opinion. 

"6. He has expressly said, that faith consisted 
in the creature's persuading himself assuredly, that 
Christ died for him in particular; that doubting 
and examining into evidences of faith were in- 
consistent with and contrary to the nature of 
faith "- 

When the Washington Presbyteiy met at Cin- 
cinnati, October 6, 1802, nothing existed as a 
ground of prosecution, but an elder of Mr. Kem- 
per's congregation, and a member of the Presby- 
tery, arose, entered a verbal complaint against Mr. 
McNemar, as a propagator of false doctrines, and 
desired the Presbytery to look into the matter. The 
elder declared that he knew this only by hearsay, 
for he had never heard Mr. McNemar preach. He. 
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mentioned, however, a Mr. Tichner, then present, as 
being able to give information on the subject. The 
accuBed man opposed the measure, insisting that it 
was out of order, and that the only way in which 
charges could regularly come before the Presbytery 
was in writing. That body, nevertheless, proceeded 
with the examination.*' The case then went to the 
Synod of Kentucky at Lexington. Thompson, Dun- 
lavy, Marshal, and Stone, recognizing that McNe- 
mar's cause was their own, united with him, and 
the five drew up a protest against the Synod's ex- 
pected action, and a declaration of independence 
and of withdrawal from its jurisdiction, but not 
communion. A committee failed to reclaim them; 
consequently they were suspended." Soon there- 
after, the revolting clergy formed the Springfield 
Presbytery. With regard to this organization, 
Stone wrote: 

"Under the name of Springfield Presbjiery we went for 
ward preaching and conatitating churches; bat we had not 
worn our name more than one year, before we saw it savored 
of a partj spirit. With the man-made creeds we threw it 
overboard, and took the name Chritiian — ^the name given to 
the disciples bj divine appointment first at Antioch. We 
published a pamphlet on this name written hy Elder Bioe 
Haggard," who had lately united with us. Having divested 
ourselves of all party creeds, and party names, and trusting 
alone ir God, and the word of his grace, we became a by- 
word and laughing stock to the sects around, all prophesying 
our speedy annihilation. Yet from this period I date the 
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eommenoement of that leformation, whieh has progreosed to 
this day. Through much tribnlatioii and oppositioii we ad- 
▼aoeedy and churches and preachers were multiplied.'" 

Under the title of ''The Last Will asxd Testa- 
ment of the Springfield Presbytery/' dated June 
28, 1804, the original five — ^Robert Marshall, John 
Dnnlavy, Richard McNemar, Barton W. Stone, and 
John Thompson — ^with a new recruit, David Pur- 
viance, iasaed a curious document, which began: 
''Imprimis. We toitt that this body die, be dis- 
solved, and sink into unicm with the Body of Christ 
at large; for there is but one body, and one Spirit, 
even as we are called in one hope of our calling." ^ 
This "will" attacked the name of distinction with 
its Reverend title, the x>ower of making laws for 
churches, and emphasized Bible study in the prepa- 
ration for the ministry. It declared for the native 
ri^t of internal self-government and the right of 
each church to pass on the qualifications of its can- 
didates; it insisted that each congregation should 
choose its own ministers and support them by free 
will offerings, without a written call or subscrip<^ 
tion. It declared the Bible the "only sure guide 
to heaven," asked for a spirit of mutual forbear- 
ance, recommended that the people pray more and 
dispute less, referred weak brethren to the Bock of 
Ages rather than to the Springfield Presbytery, en- 
couraged the writer of two letters lately published 
at Lexington in his seal to destroy jMurtyism, ad- 
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▼iBed all mstet rdigiofOB bodies to read their Kblee 
before it was too late, and dosed with the f dllowiiig 
ironical reference to the old Synod: 

''We «<R, that the Synod of Kentaekj enmine every 
member, who may be mttpeeted of having deperted from the 
Gonf eeiion of I^tb, and enspend every saeh heretie imme- 
diately; in Older that the oppTiwod may go free^ and taste 
the iweeti of go^el liberty/" 

The opening parts of ''The Witnesses' Ad- 
dress," which accompanied ''The Last Will and 
Testament, '' gave the following explanation for 
their action: 

''We, the above named witneoMS of the Last Wm and 
Testament of the Springfield Preebytery, knowing that there 
win be many eonjeetoree respecting the causes which have 
occasioned Uie dissolution of that body, think proper to 
testify, that from its first existence it was knit together in 
love, lived in peace and concord, and, died a voluntary and 
happy death. 

''Their reasons for dissolving that body were the fol- 
lowing: l^th deep concern they viewed the divisions and 
party spirit among professing Christians, principally owing 
to the adoption of human creeds and forms of government. 
While they were united under the name of a Presbytery, 
they endeavored to cultivate a spirit of lova and unity with 
all Christians; but found it extremely difficult to suppress 
the idea that they themselveB were a party separate from 
others. This difficulty increased in proportion to their suc- 
cess in the ministry. Jealousies were excited in the minds 
of other denominations; and a temptation was laid before 
tboee who were connected with the various parties, to view 
them in the same light.'" 



Biogrmpl^ «/ MUL Bmrion Wsmpii i9l#M, 61-St. 
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The churches and ministers of this new move- 
ment increased rapidly, but troubles were ahead. 
Three quiet, unassuming Shakers from the East— ^ 
Bates, Mitchum, and Young — arrived on the scene. 
Of their work, Stone wrote: 

''They seemed to imdeTstand all the springs and ayenues 
of the human heart. They delivered their testimony, and 



labored to confirm it by the Scriptoree — ^promiaed the 
greatest blessing to the obedient, but certain damnation to 
the disobedient. They urged the people to confess their 
sins to them, especially the sin of matrimony, and to forsake 
them all immediately — ^husbands must forsake their wives, 
and wives their husbands. This was the burden of their 
testimony. They said they could perform miracles and 
related many as done among them. But we never could 
persuade them to try to work miracles among us."^ 

The preaching of these Shakers was very effec- 
tive with some people. Many confessed their sins 
and forsook the married state, among them being 
three preachers — Matthew Houston, Richard Mc- 
Nemar, and John Dunlavy. Others returned to 
their former church homes. The Shakers, accord- 
ing to Stone, believed that Christ first appeared as 
a male, and through life was working out the way 
of salvation, which he could not fully accomplish 
until ''his second appearance in a woman, Anna 
Lees, who was now the Christ, and had full power 
to save."* They claimed new revelations, superior 
to the Scriptures, or the old record, which was true, 
bvlt superseded by the new. To the world, if their 

**Bioffraphif of BUL Barton Wamron Btono, 63. 
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enemies are to be trusted, they preached the pure 
Oospel as a bait to catch the unwary, but at the 
close of their discourse they artfully introduced 
their testimony.* 

Richard McNemar, a former member of the 
Springfield Presbytery, indeed the immediate cause 
of its formation, and the author of a book on The 
Kentucky Revivd, was converted to this doctrine 
and became an apologist for it. The charges ad- 
vanced by enemies against the Shakers and con- 
sidered by McNemar were: 

1. They say that Christ has come the second 
time and that resurrection and the fin^ judgment 
are begun. 

2. They say that each Shaker is a Christ, and 
that people must throw away their Bibles and fol- 
low them. 

3. They contend that we must be saved by works 
of the law. 

4. They forbid marriage, and call that criminal 
for which we have the express command of God. 

5. Their doctrine leads to the wrecking of homes 
and the mistreatment of wives. 

6. They are worldly minded, cunning, sensuous, 
devilish deceivers. 

7. They are liars. 

8. They testify that they would never die, and 
one has already died in despair convinced of 
delusion.' 



^Biogrophy of Bid. Barton Wamron Stono, 64. 

^ MoWiaar, RtehArd. Tho JT^ntudby RmAoal, 00-108. 
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MoNemar denied the firsts fourth, fifth, sixth, 

seventh, and eighth charges, and explained the 

Shaker position cm the others. With r^ard to the 
second, he declared: 

''Thia lUtemeiit is not ezaetly right. They testify that 
there is but one Christ, whose footsteps they follow, and 
though they are by nature no better than any other men, 
yet in following Christ they may be safely followed aeeord- 
ing to the seriptures.'" 

In answering the third charge, he said : 

''They believe that outward eireomeision, with every 
other Jewish eeremopiy, which the apostles called works of 
the law, were abrogated by Christ, nor have they attempted 
tn revive any of them. But Chxist, in disannnlling these 
dead workt, made no provision for had warkt. The only 
alternative he left for any one was to follow him in the 
regeneration, or continue under the low and under its 
curse. . . ."*• 

In commenting on the early history of the Stone 
movement, J. F. Burnett said : 

''It is a remarkable item in the history of our move- 
ment that the five who ftrst withdrew from the Presbyterian 
Church in the west, were lost to the church they helped to 
start, Marshall and Thdnpson returned to the Presbyterians, 
HcNemar and Dunlevy united with the Shakers, anf Stone 
was lost to us in his affiliation with the Disciples, with 
which people he never united except in cooperation."* 



MoHmmt, Bi«teid. ffft« EmamtHm Utitol, 9T. 

TU OHatm mU ri»iii»fi ^ Os OkHetlmm, 48. Ikt Im» 
k 4Mltd bgr Disdivks. 
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The first two currents — the O'Eelly schism from 
the Methodists in Virginia and North Carolina and 
the Jones division from the Baptists in Vermont 
and New Hampshire — ^united with the Stone move- 
ment in Eentacky, thereby forming the Christian 
Connection.'' This union was a natural one, for 
the objects of the leaiders were practically the same: 

1. All desired to escape the thraldom of human 
creeds. 

2. All made the Bible the only guide. 

3. All desired the right of private judgment. 

4. All wanted to pattern after the simplicity of 
primitive Christianity. 

These objects, as wiU be seen later, were conmion 
also to the Disciples of Christ, who did not have 
a separate existence until a quarter of a century 
after the three preliminary movements had begun 
to appear. 



* OwvQll, H. K. T»# Eai0i»m9 Joffvci •/ O* TTiUUd 8taU9, Ql. 
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THREE EARLY LEADERS 

AMONG the numerouB leaders of the Disciples 
of Christ fonr men stand out as the "big 
four": Barton Warren Stone, Thomas Campbell, 
Alexander Campbell, and Walter Scott/ The ex- 
periences of the first have already been discussed in 
part, but the early life and influences affecting the 
Campbells and the work of Scott will be considered 
in this chapter. 

Thomas Campbell was bom in County Down, 
Ireland, February 1, 1763. His father, Archibald, 
had been a Romanist in early life, and had served 
in the British army under Qeneral Wolfe. After 
the capture of Quebec, the young soldier returned 
to his native country, abjured Catholicism, and be- 
came a strict member of the Church of England, 
to which he adhered until his death at eighty-eight. 
His four daughters died in infancy, but he gave 
his four sons — Thomas, James, Archibald, and Enos 
— an excellent education at a military regimental 
school not far away. Thomas seems to have been 
the favorite among these children, but even he did 



50. 
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not always escape fhe efFects of his father's hasty 
temper. On one occasion, when he was conducting 
worship, he prayed unusually long. The kneeling 
posture, because of rheumatism, became painful to 
his father, and no sooner was he on his feet than 
he began, greatly to the surprise and scandal of all 
present, to beat the late prayer leader with his cane 
for keeping them so long ux>on their knees.' 

In early youth, Thomas became the subject of 
deep religious impressions, and acquired a most 
sincere and earnest love for the Scriptures. On 
account of the cold formality of the Episcopal 
ritual and the apparent lack of vital piety in that 
church, he turned to the more rigid and devotional 
Covenanters and Seceders. With increasing age 
came growing concern for his salvation. By earnest 
and diligent prayer, he long sought, seemingly in 
vain, tokens of acceptance and forgiveness, but one 
day, when walking alone in the fields, the sense of 
acceptance dawned. As Richardson, his biographer, 
expressed it: 

"His doubts, anxieties and fears were at once dissipated, 
as if by enehantment. He was enabled to see and to trust 
in the merits of a crucified Christ, and to enjoy a divine 
sense of reconciliation, that filled him with rapture and 
seemed to determine his destiny forever. From this moment 
he recognized himself as consecrated to God, and thought 
only how he might best appropriate his time and his abilities 
to his service.'" 



'Rlchardaon, R. Utmoin of AUxandsr OampbtU. I., 81, 82. 
•JWd., I.. 28. 
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Soon after this experience, the yoong eonyert 
evinced a deeire to devote himfielf to the Seceadon 
ministiy, bat his father had no (sympathy for his 
eon's religion. He wanted him, following his ex- 
ample, *''to -seive God according to act of Parlia- 
ment" Moreover, he had extreme views on parental 
authority as well as other matters. Thomas, accord- 
ingly, postponed a definite decision. In the mean- 
time, however, he wished to be engaged in helpful 
work, and having heard of the unenlightened condi- 
tions in certain porticms of southern Ireland, he 
went down to.Connaught and established an Bngliah 
academy in one of the most benighted sections. 
Here he soon obtained a large number of pupils, 
and was doing a successful work, when his father's 
I>eremptory summons brought him home. Upon his 
return to the North, he obtained a good school at 
Sheepbridge near Newry, through the influence of 
a Seceder named John Kinley.' This friend had 
such a high opinion of his abilities that he urged 
him to enter the ministry, and offered the necessary 
means to pay his ezi)enses. Since his father finally 
consented, the young teacher proceeded to Glasgow, 
where he became a student of the XTniversily. 

There he todk the three year course for students 
of divinity, and also attended the medical lectures 
in order that he could, if called upon, render neces- 
sary aid to his poorer parishioners who might not 
be able to secure the services of a regular medical 
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attendant. After completing the literary course, he 
altered the theological school established hj the 
Anti-Boi^hers. Since the number preparing for 
the ministry was not large, ordinarily from twenty 
to thirty, this school was in charge of a single pro- 
fessor, who was appointed by the Synod. At that 
time Archibald Bruce was Doctor of Divinity, and 
the school was at Whitburn, where Mr. Bruce served 
as minister, it being the custom to transfer the 
Divinity Hall to the place where the professor 
appointed was living. Before admisiriwi, the candi* 
dates were examined in Latin and Greek by the 
Presbytery within whose limits they resided. An 
examination was also given on the branches of 
philosophy which they had studied at the Univer- 
sity as weU as on personal religion. The usual 
course of attoidance ' was five annual sessions of 
eight weeks each, with some exceptions in the case 
of missions and-a scarcity of ministers. After com- 
pleting the prescribed course and undergoing the 
usual examination and trials for license before the 
Presbytery in Ireland, Thomas Campbell became a 
probationer. Probationers, ^ under the supervision 
of the Synod, were required to preach the Gk)8pel 
in such congregations as were destitute of a regular 
ministry. While studying and attending to these 
duties, Campbell became acquainted with the de-^ 
scendants of the Huguenots, who had settled on the 
borders of Lough Neagh, and later married one of 
them, Miss Jane Comeigle.* 

■BiebardaoB, B. Utmotn of AUaamd§r O&mph^U, I., %&-%7. 
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About 17^8, the young minister accepted a call 
from a church at Ahorey, four miles from the city 
of Armagh, and accordingly moved to a farm near 
Rich Hill about ten miles from the flourishing town 
of Newry in one of the most beautiful and richest 
regions of Ireland, -where he became noted as a 
popular, faithful^ and diligent pastor — ''hospitable, 
sober, just, holy, temperate." In addition to his 
frequent and ordinary visits, he, accompanied by 
one or two elders," made a parochial tour twice a 
year in order to inquire into the state of religion 
in every family, catechise the children, examine the 
older members on their Bible reading, pray with 
them, and givQ necessary admonitions and exhorta- 
tions. No feature in his character was more strong- 
ly marked than rever^ica for the Bible. Thus, 
when he found the children of the congregation 
confounding, in their answers, the language of the 
catechism with that of the Scripture, he began to 
leave out the former, fearing that the children 
would consider it of equal authority with the 
Bible.* 

Thomas Campbell, thus busied with his pastoral 
duties and opposed to distractions from principles, 
kept entirely aloof from politics. This was very 
difficult, for his ministry in Ireland extended 
through the years of disturbances which came to a 
head in the rebellion of 1798 and the attempt of 



*Rieli*rdaon, R. M§moin of AUaoand^r OwtvphOL, I., 88-40. At 
Rich Hill he also conducted a good academy, which brought him about 
£200 a yx (Riehardson, R. K#nio<r« 0/ AUcDundt Ommph4ll^ 1^ 48). 
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Emmet and others in 1803/ The society of Orange- 
men was formed in 1795, in Armagh, apparently 
with the intention of driving the entire Catholic 
peasantry from the country. Other parties of con- 
tending rioters as the Catholic "Defenders" and 
the Protestant ''Peep-o'-day Boys" disturbed vari- 
.ous parts of Ulster. They went about at night 
searching for arms and plundering people of their 
property.' While these troubles weife going on, the 
"United Irishmen" were formed, chiefly through 
the agency of Theobald Wolfe Tone, a Protestant 
lawyer of Dublin. The professed object of the 
association was to unite i>eople of all creeds and 
classes in an agitation for parliamentary reform 
and Catholic emancipation, but the leaders soon 
looked towards a separate and independent Irish 
republic* The Cathi^cs united with this organiza- 
tion in order to obtain protection from the Orange- 
men and a redress of grievances, while the Presby- 
terians joined because they were earnestly desirous 
of bringing about a reform in Parliament and of 
securing equal repi^esentation and taxation. 

Since jthe majority of the Presbyterians belonged 
to this movement, Campbell's utter refusal to have 
anything to do with it brought him into temporary 
disrepute. On one occasion, he was requested to 
deliver a sermon on the lawfulness of oaths and of 
secret societies, but his candid and earnest con- 



* IawIms, 1. IrOand, 864-866. 

* RiehArdMa, B. MmHoUrt of AUxand^ OmnphM, I., 41. 
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demnation of them exdted and exasperated such a 
large portion of his audience that a prominent 
member of the church, fearing lest he should be 
insulted, took him by the arm and c<mducted him 
safely through the angry congregation."* The tide 
of feeling soon shifted, however, for the Presby- 
terians enlisted as United Irishmen began to fear 
from the greater number of the Cathi^cs; accord- 
ingly, when the latter in Wicklow and Wexford, on 
the eastern coast, expecting aid from France, hur- 
ried into shocking barbarities in retaliation for 
injuries, the United Irishmen of Ulster, estimated 
at 150,000, with few exceptions, remained quiet. 

One day, during this troubled period, Campbell 
was preaching to a congregation, when a troop of 
Welsh horse, noted for their cruelty to rebels, sur- 
rounded the house. The captain, thinking that he 
had surprised a meeting of rebels, dismounted and 
in a threatening manner marched into the church. 
Just at the crucial moment, when he was striding 
up the aisle, casting fierce glances first on one side 
and then on the other, an old elder sitting near Mr. 
Campbell called out, ''Pray, sir!" In a firm, deep 
voice, the minister begah in the language of the 
forty-sixth Psalm: ''Thou, Gk)d, art our refuge 
and strength, a very present help in trouble. There- 



** CuaplMlIl, ii«T«rtlieIeH, niAintoliicd the eonfldsBM of the eominu- 
nitjr. The goTemor, Lord Ooaford, urgod him to boeome the tutor of 
hia family, offerinf him a large ealaiy and a ilne retldenoe on his 
estate. He dedlAed thli offer for fear that hia ehildrea would be 
■nared and faaeinated bj the faahioni and enatoma of the aobiUtF 
(Biehardaon, B. M^moin of AUxatidmr (kmpUU, 1^ 48). 
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fore will not we fear though the earth be remoYed 
and thongh the mountains be carried into the midst 
of the sea." At the first verse the captain stopped 
and bent his head. He listened to the dose, then 
bowed, retired, mounted his horse and dashed away 
with all his men.** 

Because of their influence upon Thomas Camp- 
bell and his son, it will be necessary to discuss 
briefly religious conditions in northern Ireland. 
After the flnal establishment of Presbyterianism in 
Scotland, 1690-1707," missionary efforts led to the 
founding of congregations in the Ulster region. The 
National Church, however, was unpopular, and in 
1712 it attempted to enforce the existing law of 
patronage so as to deprive congregations of the 
right of choosing their ministers. This was against 
the decision of the early Reformers and the pro- 
vision of the flrst Book of Discipline that ''no min- 
ister should be intruded upon any particular kirk 
without their consent." Since remonstrances and 
arguments proved unavailing, four ministers, under 
the influence of Alexander Erskine, formally se- 
ceded in 1733, and formed the Associate Presby- 
tery, which became the nucleus of a new party 
called Seceders. Al little later another separation 
from the National Church for similar reasons -led 
to the formation of the Presbytery of Belief under 
the leadership of a man named Thomas Boston. 



^SleliMdflOB, B. Mfmoin of AUxandsr OmnphtU, I., 42-44. 
^IjUIC, ▲. Ji Hittory of Soottmnd from ihs Bomam OoottpaUon, 
IV., 80. 
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This party differed little from the Seceders except 
in holding more liberal views in regard to com- 
munion." 

The Secession Church continued in a prosperous 
condition until 1747, when it divided upon the 
question whether certain oaths required by the 
burgesses of towns, binding them to support "the 
religion presently professed within the realm" did 
not sanction the same abuses in the National 
Church against which they had protested. Those 
who considered the oath utnlawful were called Anti- 
Burghers; the others, Burghers. The division soon 
spread through the churches in Scotland and Ire- 
land, and was kept up with much bitterness for 
some time. All Presbyterians, however, were one 
in their hatred for prelacy. At the Bui^her Synod 
in October, 1750, a Seceder stonemason, who per- 
sisted in working on an Episcopal Chapel, was 
called to task. His sin was considered at least 
equal to that of building the ''high places" men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, and he was declared 
highly censurable and not deserving of admission 
to the seals of the Covenant until he professed sor- 
row for his sin and the resulting scandal.** 

In 1795, a question arose among the Bulrghers 
in regard to the power of civil magistrates in re- 
ligious matters, as declared in the twenty-third 
chapter of the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
and also as to the perpetual obligation of the 



>«/ML, I^ 56. 
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''Solemn League and Coyenant." This caused a 
division into the ''Original" or "Old Light Bur- 
ghers," and the "New Light Burghers." The same 
controyen^ occurred among the Anti-Burghers with 
similar results. Consequently, there were no less 
than four different bodies of Seceders, each with 
its own "testimony," but each also accepting the 
Westminster Confession. Moreover, minor defec- 
tions of temporary importance were not lacking." 
These schisms oppressed Thomas Campbell, and he 
made frequent attempts at reunion. A committee 
of consultation met at Rich Hill, October, 1804. 
Propositions of union prepared by Campbell were 
presented to the Synod at Belfast and favorably 
received. Li March, 1805, a joint meeting was held 
at Lurgan, and the desire for union seemed to be 
well-nigh unanimous. The ground advanced was 
that the Burgher oath was never required in Ire- 
land; hence there were no conditions there justify- 
ing division.'' 

The General Associate Synod of Scotland, how- 
ever, hearing of these attempts at union, took occa- 
sion to show its disapproval in advance of any ap- 
plication. The next year, the Provincial Synod of 
Ireland requested of the Scottish Synod permission 
to transact its own business without being in imme- 
diate subordination to it. Thomas Campbell carried 
the request to the Synod at Glasgow, but that body 
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refoBed." The moyement for union continued to 
gather weight, nevertheless, and, in 1820, after 
some of the town councils had abolished the relig- 
ious clause of the Burgher oath, union was actually 
consummated in the saii^e Bristo-street Church in 
Edinburgh where the division had occurred seventy- 
three years before." 

The varied duties of preaching and teaching at 
Rich Hill, coupled with efforts to promote Chris- 
tian union, proved more than Thomas Campbell 
could stand. He grew pale, dyspeptic, and weak. 
His physician informed him that his life would be 
the forfeit if he persisted in his unremitting toil, 
and that absolute change and a protracted sea 
voyage were necessary for his recovery. Conse- 
quentiy, on April 1, 1807, he bade his congregation 
farewell, and on April 8, 1807, set sail for Amer- 
ica.** Of his work here — ^his connection with the 
Presbyterians, his trial by them for heresy , the 
famous Declaration and Address, his relations with 
the Baptists, his educational labors, his opposition 
to Mormonism, his evangelistic work, and other 
labors — ^more will be told from time to time. His 
life was as full and useful as it had been in Europe. 



^A man who bMtfd th* &»hmtm, mad« th* fdUowiikc tUtoiiMiit to 
AkxMidor OMBpbon, about four yoan lator, wbon th« lattor wm a 
•tadont At th« UnlTonltj: '1 lictoned to your fathor in oar Gonaral 
Aaanablr in thia dtj, plaading for a union botwaan BnrfbaTa and 
Anti-Bnryhan. Bnt, air, whlla in my o|>inion ha ontarfnad tham, 
thaj ontTotad him" (Biohardwwi, &. Jfamaira •/ AJUmmd§r Omnt- 
bm, 1^ 68). 
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He paned to his reward January 4, 1854. 
. ThoDEiaB Campbell gave ahape and form to the 
movement which is here discofleed, but the leader- 
ahip of that movement and its defence early fell to 
hJB son, Alexander, who was bom in County An- 
trim, Ireland, near Ballymena, in the parish of 
Broaghshane, September 12, 1788.'' The youth of 
the latter differed little from that of other boys 
raised in pious families. He attended an element- 
ary school in Market Hill for awhile, and then 
spent two or three years in school at Kewry, where 
his uncles, Archibald and Enos, had opened an 
academy. When he returned home, his father tried 
to superintend his education. The boy, however, 
was so fond of youthful sports that it was difScult 
to fix his mind on studies. Nevertheless, about his 
ninth year, French was added to his other lan- 
guages. In this study, apparently, he made little 
progress, at least, if the following anecdote is ac^ 
cepted 88 a criterion. One warm day he went out 
under the shade of a tree to study The Adventures 
of Telemachus, and fell asleep. A cow, which was 
grazing near by, came up, seized the book, and be- 
fore the youthful student could fully awaken, ac- 
tually devoured it. Upon reporting the loss to his 
father he received a thrashing for his carelessness, 
and the reprimand that ''the cow had more French 
in her stomi^ than he had in his head." " 



MTiM Mm^tmUa JETarHfi^MP AbrUffH, Tl^ 414. 
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The father soon wisely oonduded to put his son 
to work on the farm along with the laborers. The 
hoy liked his new tasks, and worked hard for sev- 
eral years until he became a stalwart young fellow. 
He then began to manifest a love for reading, and 
less inclination for outdoor exercise. His memory 
became remarkably retentive. On one occasion he 
is said to have committed sixty lines of blank verse 
in fifty-two minutes so that he could repeat them 
without missing a word. From now on, he began 
to memorize the finer passages of English literature, 
and his mind became literally stored with the best 
passages of the British poets. He also read with 
interest the standard English writings on morals, 
philosi^hy, and religion. Locke's Letters on Toler- 
ation seem to have fixed his ideas of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. Under the guidance of his father, 
he studied carefully Locke's Essay on the Human 
Understanding^ Latin, and Greek. In spite of this 
work, however, he did not forget games. Among 
the Ykxje he was noted for the sise of his snowballs 
and the force with which they were thrown. He 
was an excellent swimmer, and fond of fishing as 
well as of capturing birds with nets and of hunting. 
He was a favorite among the farmers also, because 
of his expertness in sowing grain.* 

While carefully watching over the literary edu- 
cation of his son, and giving him time for sports, 
ThcHuas Campbell did not neglect his religious 
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training. The Synod to which he belonged pre- 
seribed that the minister 

''should wonhip God in his family by ringixig, reading 
and prayer, morning and erening; that he should catechise 
and instmet them at least once a week in religion; endeav- 
oring to canse every member to pray in secret morning and 
evening; and that he should remember the Lord's day to 
keep it holy, and should himself maintain a conversation 
becoming the gospeL''*^ 



Thomaa Campbell, ably assisted by his wife, ful- 
filled all these duties. He required every member 
of the family each day to memorize some portion of 
the Bible to be recited at eyening worship. AH 
passages learned during the week were repeated 
again on the Lord's Day." Concerning his mother's 
share in this early education, Alexander Campbell 
wrote, long after her death : 

''She made a nearer approximation to the acknowledged 
bean ideal of a Christian mother than any one of her sex 
with whom I luiVe had the pleasare of forming a special 
acquaintance. I can but gratefully add, that to my mother, 
as well as to my father, I am indebted for having man- 
orised in early life almost all the writings of King Solomon — 
his Proverbs, his Eoclesiastes— and many of the Psalms of 
his father David. They have not only been written on the 
tablet of my memory, but incorporated wHh my modes of 
thinking and speaking."" 

Perhaps at this time, it will be advisable to con- 
sider some of the positive religious influences by 
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which the CampbeQa were surroonded. The Inde- 
pendents, who had a congregation at Bich Hill 
under the charge of a Mr. Gibson, exercised a 
marked influence upon the views of both. Often, 
after returning from the Lord's Day services at 
the country church of Ahorey, Thomas Campbell, 
who was on intimate terms with Mr. Qibson^ at- 
tended the night meetings of the Independents. The 
Seceders allowed, but did not encourage this, under 
the priyilege of ** occasional hearing,'' provided 
there was no Seceder meeting within reach at the 
same hour. The Independents were always glad to 
see Mr. Campbell, but they often compared him 
laughingly to Nicodemus, ''who came to Jesus by 
night.'"' Since they were more liberal than others 
in granting the use of their meeting houses, many 
ministers of various views preached there, as Bow- 
land Hill, James Alexander Haldane, Alexander 
Carson, an Independent recruit from the Presby- 
terians, and John Walker. The latter deeply im- 
pressed Alexander Campbell. Walker had been a 
fellow and teacher in Trinity College and minister 
at Bethesda Chapel, Dublin, but, in 1804, he re- 
signed and formed a separate society. He taught 
that there should be no stated minister, but that 
all members should exercise their gifts indiscrimi- 
nately. He considered baptism superfluous, except 
to those who never before professed Christianity. 
Hq, was Calvimstic in doctrine, but insisted that 

'John 8:3. 
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trae worship could be rendered only l^ those who 
received and obeyed the same tmths in common.* 
John Glass, an able and eloquent minister of the 
Church of Scotland, had adopted Independent views 
about 1728, and had founded churches in most of 
the large towns of Scotland, where his followers 
were called Glassites. The acknowledged champion 
of the Scotch Independents, however, was the son- 
in-law of Glass, Robert Sandeman. Some of his 
doctrines were: faith is merely a simple assent to 
the testimony concermng Christ, there is no differ- 
ence between believing any common testimony and 
believing the apostolic testimony, the weekly ob- 
servance of the Lord's Supper, love feasts, weekly 
contributions for the poor, mutual exhortation of 
members, plurality of elders in a church, and con- 
ditional c<Hnmunity of goods. He approved of 
theatres and public and private diversions, when 
not connected with circumstances reaUy sinful. Al- 
though the Independents at Bich Hill were in con- 
nection with those of Scotland, they were Halda- 
nean in sentiment and did not adopt all the views 
of either Glass or Sandeman. They attended week- 
ly to the Lord's Supper and contributions, but they 
were opposed to attendance at theatres or similar 
places of public amusements, and to the doctrine of 
community of goods and f ootwashing. They were, 
moreover, free, in part at least, from the dogmatic 
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and bitter spirit of controven^ bo characteristic of 
Sandeman and his followers* 

The Campbells, however, came in contact with 
a more evangelical style of preaching. True, the 
intense religions interest aroused in Qreat Britain 
and Ireland by Wesley, Whitefield, and their help- 
ers had given way to some indi£Perence and worldly 
conformity by the close of the centory. Moreover, 
the spread of infidel principles from France, politi- 
cal commotions and a variety of circumstances con- 
nected with the American and French wars seemed 
to be partly responsible for a series of changes 
lamented by the pious everywhere. These very 
things, nevertheless, had led to a united effort to 
arouse the people to greater religious activity by 
the formerly successful open air preaching and 
itinerancy. The Haldanes of Scotland were among 
those conspicuously engaged in this work. A large 
missionary organization, called the Evangelical 
Society, was formed. It consisted, in part, of the 
members of the Episcopal Church in England. 
Since Thomas Campbell sympathized warmly with 
the proposed work, he became a member of the 
Society and took great pleasure in furthering 
its operations. Liberal and earnest preachers 
toured the country. They were freed, as mis- 
sionaries in heathen lands, in part at least, from 
sectarian necessities and were left ''alone with the 
Word of Gk>d and the souls of men." " 
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A little while after his father^ departure to 
America, Alexander Campbell'" came into more 
direct contact with the molding influences at Glas- 
gow Uniyersity, which he attended less than a year. 
He entered the classes of Professor Young, both 
public and private, in Greek ; of Professor Jardine, 
public and private, in Logic and Belles Lettres ; and 
Dr. Ure's class in Experimental Philosophy. In 
addition to these regular classes, he again took up 
the study of French and devoted much time to 
English reading and composition. This - schedule 
kept him very busy. He went to bed at ten o'clock 
and got up at four. At six he attended his French 
class, from seven to eight a class in the Greek Tes- 
tament, and from eight to ten his Latin classes. 
He then returned home to bathe and breakfast. In 
the afternoon he recited in a more advanced Greek 
class and in Logic. He also attended several lec^ 
tures each weelj^ delivered by Dr. Ure and accom- 
panied with experiments in natural science." 

While he was in school at Glasgow, Alexander 
Campbell's i^ympftthies were disengaged entirely 
from the Seceder denomination and every form of 
Presbyterianism. This result was brought about 
chiefly by his intimacy with Greville Ewing, a 
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skilled Biblieal critic, an excellent expositor of the 
Word, and a friend and follower of the Haldanes 
— ^Bobert and Ja^^es Alexander. The elder, Boberti 
had sold his big estate, and influenced by the ex- 
ample of Carey, had intended to go to India. The 
East India C<»npany, however, refused him permis- 
sion to set up a mission among the EUndoos. The 
younger brother had also sold his property, and 
studied his Bible. He delivered his first sermon, 
May 6, 1797, and on January 11, 1798, established 
at Edinburgh a society for propagating the Gh)6pel. 
The necessary funds were largely supplied by Bob- 
ert Haldane, who soon after this took up a project 
which had originated with John Campbell, a devout 
and successful ironmonger of Edinburgh — ^namely, 
securing from Africa thirty or thirty-five children, 
educating them in Great Britain, and sending them 
back home as missionaries. At the last minute, 
however, after the children were actually in Lon- 
don, the directors of the Sierra Leone Company 
began to hesitate about putting them under Mr. 
Haldane *s care because of the supposed liberality 
of his religious views. Since the latter refused 
alteration in the early agreement, the children were 
educated by other means and sent back home. 

The two Haldanes, Mr. Ewing, John Campbell, 
and others now determined to form a congrega- 
tional church. Ewing drew up the plan for its 
government, and J. A. Haldane was invited to be- 
come its pastor. The church was constituted in 
January, 1799, and about three hundred and ten 
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persons at once united with it. The avowed object 
of this new organization was to enjoy the benefit 
of Christian fellowship on a Scriptural basis, ob- 
serve the ordinances, and avoid that narrow spirit 
which would exclude from the pulpit or occasional 
communion any faithful preacher or sincere lover 
of Christ. The younger Haldane successfully dis- 
charged his duties as pastor for fifty-two years or 
until his death, February 8, 1851, at the age of 
eighty-three. . Soon after the formation of this 
church, Bobert Haldane went to Glasgow, and pur- 
chased for £3,000 a large building which had been 
used as a circus. Qreville Ewing was installed as 
minister. Before Alexander Campbell visited Glas- 
gow, the elder Haldane had already spent more 
than £60,000 for the spread of the (Gospel at home. 
The influences started by his money and work, and 
by the incessant, liberal, and effective labors of his 
brother, are said to have produced a marked impres- 
sion in Great Britain and in Protestant Europe.* 

Since Alexander Campbell came in direct con- 
tact with many of these Haldanean leaders, it will 
be worth while to consider their views. The Hal- 
danes regarded the writings of Glass and Sandeman 
as exhibiting, in places, noble views of the freeness 
of the GkMpel and the simplicity of faith, but they 
disliked their intolerant spirit. Like Sandeman and 
Glass, they regarded faith as resting on the evi- 
dence furnished by the Holy Spirit in the Scrip- 
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tures, but as embracing the heart also. Both Hal- 
danes, in explaining faith, said that ''trust or con- 
fidence in Christ seemed substantially to express 
the meaning of the term.'"^ This view Alexander 
Campbell later adopted, and continued to defend 
throughout his life. The Haldanes did not wish to 
teach new beliefig; they merely wanted to awaken 
the people to greater religious zeal, but the opposi- 
tion of the clergy finally led to the formation of a 
new church. Even though the two brothers did not 
favor the views of Glass and Sandeman,' the influ- 
ence of the latter was felt» nevertheless, because 
Greville Ewing leaned toward some of his doctrines. 
Thus, while the Scottish National Church observed 
the Lord's Supper only twice a year, Ewing intro- 
duced at Glasgow, the practice of celebrating it 
every Sunday. This was soon adopted by the Edin- 
burgh Church and the rest of the new churches, and 
later by the Campbells. 

These differences of opinion foreshadowed a rup- 
ture. About 1805, WiUiam Ballantine published 
his Treatise an the Elder's Office, which hastened 
the crisis. Ballantine insisted upon a plurality of 
elders in eveiy church, and upon the importance of 
mutual exhortation on the Lord's Day. The Hal- 
danes adopted these views, and great disaffection 
was thereby caused. During the spring previous 
to Alexander Campbell's visit to Glasgow, J. A. 
Haldane had told his congregation that he could 
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no longer baptize children. In April, 1808, he was 
immersedy and the division, long imminent, at once 
took place. Many members went back to the Estab- 
lished Chnrch, some of Aikman's Church in College 
Street) and a large number decided to form a sepa- 
rate church and, as a result, rented a room in 
which to meet The rest, about two hundred, re- 
mained with Haldane. Although baptism was made 
a matter of forbearance, Robert Haldane and many 
others, were immersed. Immersion at that time, 
however, did not attract Alexander Campbell in the 
least. The Haldanes did not insist upon it as a 
term of communiim. . Moreover, Ewing, with whom 
he had spent much time, was opposed to it^ and had 
published treatises against it. These were criticized 
and confuted by Alexander Carson, a former class- 
mate of Ewing 's; hence the subject was not likely 
to come up among the latter 's guests." 

Greville Ewing, and Dr. Wardlaw, the alternate 
preacher in Ewing 's congregation, were both excel- 
lent lecturers. The Seceder minister, a Mr. Montre, 
was a prosy speaker. Campbell did not like his 
delivery; hence he availed himself of every chance 
possible under the privilege of *' occasional hear- 
ing." This opportunity to hear preachers of differ- 
ent denominations fostered his independence of 
mind, but the facts relating to the Haldanes so 
often narrated to him by Ewing and others fur- 
nished the chief cause for his changed religious 
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TiewB. The persistent opposition of the clergy to 
overtores for reformation, their unBcrupulons 
methods in opposition, and their arbitrary exercise 
of power made him more favorable to Congi^ega* 
tibnalism, and the ccHisequent freedom from the 
control of domineering Synods and G^eral Assem- 
blies. Nevertheless, he did not want to give up too 
rashly the cherished religions views of his yonth 
and the Seceder Chnrch to which all his x>eople be- 
longed, and in which he thought it his duty to be a 
regular communicant; hence he decided to ask the 
elders for the metallic token which was necessary 
to communion. Since his membership was in Ire- 
land and he had no letter, th^ required him to be 
examined before he was given the token. He waited 
until the last table, hoping to overcome his scruples, 
but he failed and declined to partake with the 
rest" Of this incident^ his biographer, Bichardson, 
wrote: 

''It wu St Una moment that the straggle in his mind 
wu completed, and the ring of the token, falling apon the 
plate, announced the instant at which he renonnoed Prea- 
bjrterianism forerer — the leaden Toacher becoming thai a 
token not ojf communion bat of aeparation. Thii change, 
however, wai aa jet confined to his own heart. He waa jet 
joong, and thought it unbecoming to make known publielj 
hie objections, and as he had fully complied with all the 
rule^ of the church, he thought it proper to receive at his 
departure the usual certificate of good standing.''*' 
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After the term dosed at Glasgow in May, Camp- 
bell went to Helensburg as a tutor in several fami- 
lies, and spent five weeks there to the great satis- 
faction of alL He then heard of a chance to em- 
bark for America, and had to give up bis work 
and return to Glasgow in order to make prepara- 
tions to move all the family. Various delays 
occurred; consequently his ship did not weigh 
anchor until August 8, 1809* It jcast anchor in 
New York harbor September 29* Concerning 
Campbdl's relations with the Presbyterians, the 
Baptists and other religious organizations as well 
as his debates, editorial, educational, and mission- 
ary work more will be related in the following 
chapters. 

Brief mention must be made of one other im- 
portant leader at this tim&— Walter Scott--a young 
Scotch Presbyterian, of good family and education, 
who reached New York in 1819. After forming 
some acquaintances in that city, he set off for Pitts- 
burg with a young ccmpanion of about his own age. 
Because of their limited finances, th^ found it 
necessary to travel on foot. At Pittsburg Scott 
met a fellow countryman, with whom he talked 
much on religious matters. These talks led to his 
abandonment of infant baptism, and his immersion. 
About this time he also met a Mr. Richardson who 
formed quite a liking for him and employed him as 
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a tutor for his son Robert'* Scott^ meanwidley 
stadied his Bible, pondered over it, and longed to 
preach it; hence his school duties became irksome 
to him, and he determined to go to New York, 
where he might be useful to the con^ni^egation, which 
held the sentiments of the Haldanes and the Scotch 
Baptists. The patrons of the school, Mr. Richard- 
son in particular, were grieved to lose such a valu- 
able and iK>pular teacher; consequently they made 
efforts to bring him back by making up a good 
purse and urging him to return and become a 
private tutor for their families. An answer to 
their letter soon came, intimating Scott's disap- 
pointment in New York. About two weeks later 
the young teacher himself appeared; he was dusty 
and travel worn, having for a second time walked 
the entire distance, this time for variety by way of 
Washington City. Mr. Richardson gave him good 
quarters in his house, and an apartment where he 
could daily assemble his pupils, who wore limited 
to fifteen in number. Scott, although requiring per- 
fect order and accurate recitations, was kind to his 
pupils and popular with them.'* 

The long desired opportunity to engage in min- 
isterial work came to him through the accidental 
death by drowning of his esteemed friend and 
father in the Gk)6i>el, Mr. Forrester. Scott at once 
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took up the work of comforting and assisting the 
widow and her orphans, as well as of caring for the 
church which Forrester had formed. Natorally he 
tamed to the study of the Bible with more zeal 
than ever, and in the exercise of his great analytical 
powers, he soon discovered that Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John were written to prove that ''Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God." He had thus by a 
different process reached the same view which Alex- 
ander Campbell had attained in eliminating from 
the Christian faith everything that seemed foreign 
to its nature.^ These leaders met at Pittsburg soon 
after Scott's arrival there. 

A comparison of the two may be profitable. 
Both men came from the British Isles; both re- 
ceived part of their -education in Scotland ; both 
descended from Presbyterian stock; both were men 
of wonderful intellectual ability and reasoning 
powers; both possessed deep religious natures and 
a keen insight for and love of the truth. In physi- 
cal appearance and intellectual characteristics, how- 
ever, they were decidedly different. Campbell was 
tall, well-built and athletic; his features were irreg- 
ular, even his nose being turned slightly to the 
right, his eyes, though piercing, were light, and his 
hair also was comparatively light. Scott was of 
medium height, and slender; his features were reg- 
ular, his nose straight, his lips full, his eyes dark 
and lustrous, his hair black. The aspect of the one 
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was lively and cheerful; of the other, xneditatiye, 
Bometiiiies sad. Campbell was fearless, firm, self- 
reliant; Scott was timid, yielding, diffident. The 
former was calm, X)er8eyering, prudent; the latter 
was excitable, variable, impetuous. In the one, the 
understanding predominated ; in the other, the feel- 
ings. Campbell liked to trace analogies and gener- 
alize ; Scott preferred to make comparisons and 
analyze. One was a successful business man, 
farmer, and editor, a bom organizer and executive; 
the other lacked the highest business organizing 
ability and was somewhat deficient in executive 
power, yet he could move others to action in a way 
his older companion never attained. Campbell 
never disapiK>inted his hearers; nevertheless,' he 
seldom surprised them; Scott sometimes disap- 
pointed his auditors, but he often astonished them. 
The former was pre-eminently a teacher ; the 'latter* 
was an evangelist, a magnetic orator, who frequent- 
ly reached heights never attained by Campbell. The 
older man convinced the understanding; the 
younger changed the heart. The former was a 
deeper, more logical thinker and possessed of a 
tougher intellectual fiber; the latter, though at 
times somewhat 8Ui)erflcial, was quicker and more 
brilliant, perhaps more versatile. The two were 
complementary; each supplied what the other 
lacked. Together they made a wonderful team for 
(}ospel work; together they guided the ''Reforma- 
tion^' movement to success. Deprived of the aer- 
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vices of either that xnovenient might have failed. Its 
development would certainly have been different.'* 
Walter Scott's opinions were always respected 
by Alexander Campbell. Before taking up the pub- 
lication of the Christian Baptist, Campbell con- 
sulted him about the name of the proposed paper,** 
and Scott contributed many articles to it, among 
them essays on ''Teaching Christianity," whidi 
developed his favorite theme of the Messiahship of 
Jesus.** The young Scotchman was also a favorite 
with other ministers. In Pittsburg, after the meet- 
ing of the Bed Stone Association in 1823, intimacy 
developed between him and Sidney Bigdon and 
their respective congregations. This led, the next 
year, to a union between the two churches.** In 
1825, Bigdon returned to Ohio, and the church at 
Pittsburg remained under the care of Scott, who 
still continued his school teaching.* In 1826, he 
moved to Steubenville, Ohio, where he opened an 
academy.** The next year he was elected evangelist 
of the Mahoning Association by a unanimous vote.** 
The committee report nominating him read as 
f oUowB : 
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"1. That Brother Walter Beott Ib a suitable person for 
the task, and that he is willing, provided the Association 
concur in his appointment^ to devote his whole energies to 
the work. 

"2. That voluntary and liberal contribntions be recom- 
mended to the churches to raise a fund for his support. 

"3. That, at the discretion of Brother Scott, as far as 
respects time and place, four quarterly meetings be held in 
the bounds of this Association this year for public worship 
and edification, and that at these meetings such contribu- 
tions as have been made in the churches in these vicinities 
be handed over to Brother Bcott, and an account kept of the 
same, to be produced at the next Association. Also, that 
at any time and at any church where Brother Bcott may be 
laboring, any contributions made to him shall be accounted 
for in the next Association."'* 

This Aflsociaticm, which met at New Lisbon, 
Ohio, Augnist 23, 1827, was very important for the 
following reasons: 

1. It brought among Disciples of Christ, minis- 
ters of the "Christian'* fraternity (C. J. Merrill, 
John Secrest, and Joseph Gaston), and made them 
fully equal in action. 

2. It appointed an evangelist ''in the pure New 
Testament idea of that official minister by the con- 
current action of the ministry of a given district 
of country. In this it took upon itself the new 
duty of establishing and regulating an evangelical 
agency or ministry/*'^ 
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ft 

3. It assumed this power of appointing an evan- 
gelist, in itself a rather revolutionary procedure. 

4. The evangelist was to be supported by all. 

5. The Association imposed upon its representa- 
tive no doctrinal restrictions or limitations, as 
creidds, confessions of faith, and articles of belief. 
His duty was to ''preach the Word."" 

In January, 1828, soon after his appointment 
as evangelist, Scott visited Alexander Campbell, 
and together they studied the Bible." Two months 
later he began his work at Lisbon, where he devel- 
oped the Ckispel plan of salvation, and successfully 
preached baptism for the remission of sin, William 
Amend of Lisbon being the first i)ers<m to be bap- 
tized for that express purpose by the Mahoning 
evangelist." Scott was a gifted, but an eccentric 
preacher. On one occasion he met a new audience, 
which seemed indifferent. He asked all who were 
on the Lord's side to rise. No one moved. He 
then requested all who were for the devil to stand. 
No one stood. After looking at the audience for a 
moment, he said: ''I never saw such a crowd be- 
fore. If you had stood up either for Gk>d or the 
devil, I would know what to do, but as it is, I am 
in the dark. You may go home, and I will study 
the case till to-morrow evening, and then 111 try to 
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treat it."" The people were astonished, but the 
appointed honr found a crowded house, and proved 
the beginning of a successful revival meeting." 
Scott's ability as speaker may be iUustrated by the 
following incident. In 1830, while preaching on 
his favOTite theme of the Messiahship before a large 
crowd in a grove near Wheeling, Virginia, he had 
as one of his audience a noted auditor, usually very 
calm and self composed — ^Alexander Campbell. 
Since Scott was at his best, Campbell became en- 
thused: his eyes flashed, his face glowed, and at 
last he shouted, ''Glory to Gk>d in the highest." " 

In spite of his oratorical and evangdistic gifts, 
however, ScOtt was often deficient in tact and guilty 
of repartee not conducive to harmony. Thus, at 
Salem, aftAr he had baptized forty people in ten 
days as converts to Christ, without reference to 
creed, he raised opposition by asking, ''Who will 
now say there is a Baptist church in Salemt" " On 
another occasion, a man who was unfriendly to 
Scott's preaching and on notoriously bad terms 
with all his neighbors declared to the evangelist, ' ' I 
want to see more heart religion in it;" the reply 
was, "Aye, and I want to see a man not keep all 
his religion in his heart, but let some of it come out 
so his neighbors can see it." " Again, to a Method- 
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ist lady who had said, "Yoa haye to sixig oar 
■ongB," Scott replied, ''We ought to; we get your 
eonTerts.^'** The erangeliat's talents, nevertheleaa, 
multiplied as they were by efficient helpers, brought 
marked success. Thus, he reported in 1829 : 

"The Gospel, since lest year, lies been preached with 
greet saecess in PafanTre, Deerileld, Bandolph, Bhalersville, 
Nelson, Hiram, ete., etc., by Bros. Uneh, Hubbard, Fergnson, 
Bosworth, Hayden, and others. Several new churches have 
been formed; and so far as I am enabled to judge, the 
congregations are in a very flourishing condition. . . ."" 

Scott combined other labors with his preaching. 
In the autumn of 1836, Bacon C!oUege was founded 
at Georgetown, and Scott served as president for 
a while.*" In 1844, he was located at Pittsburg 
again, where he preached for the church, and for 
the one at Allegheny City. Moreover, he edited the 
Protestani Unionisi, which did good service to Prot- 
estantism as a whole and to the Disciples of Christ 
in particular.*" In addition, Scott helped further 
the growth of the organization idea which became 
prominent in the forties. In Ohio, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Indiana, and Iowa, as well as in Virginia and 
a few other states, the feeling develox>ed that in 
order to do the work well, a definite and earnest 
co-operation was necessary.** 

^"HxyAn, A. S. DiMipUt in WMtem B m§ t n , ITS. 
•/Wi.« ITS. 

•Hooray W. T. A OMHprvJbMMlM ITIiCOfr •f ih* DU c fp lm tf 
OhHtl, BBS. 
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The dosmg years of Scott's life were spent at 
Mayslick, Kentucky, from wMch place he made fre- 
quent evangelistic trips, and occasional visits to 
Alexander Campbell at Bethany'.** In August, 1851, 
he delivered three eloquent sermons at New Lisbon, 
the place where he had first preached the Gospel 
steps a quarter of a centoiy before. Much time 
during these last years was devoted to his principal 
work. The Messiahship, which was published in 
1859. It was highly commended by Campbell as a 
''very readable, interesting, edilying, cheering, and 
fascinating volume from his most estimable, com- 
panionable and amiable fellow-laborer in the great 
cause of Beformation."*' Richardson, probably a 
better judge than his father-in-law, said: ''This 
work contained jnany fine thoughts and interesting 
analyses of the great themes of redemption, and 
constituted an earnest plea for the union of Chris- 
tians in the simple primitive faith. "** Scott fin- 
ished his work here at Mayslick, about two years 
later, April 23, 1861." 

It is hard to overemphasize his imiK>rtance to 
the Disciples of Christ. Alexander Campbell ranked 
him next to his father.** W. T. Moore, one of the 
leading historians of the movement, summed up 
Scott's contributions to the Disciples as follows: 



*Blehftrdton, B. Mtmokw 9f Almand^r O mmp h§a, II., 687. 
»/Hd., n., 641. 
* JWd., n., Wl. 
^Mmmmtal ffarNii^«r, n., 415. 

«DaTi«, M. M. rM E^HonMon UovtmmU of ik$ Ifjujl—nffc 
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1. Insistence on the personal element and the 
preachings of Christ 

2. Insistence that baptism* is the eonsommating 
act of the sinner's return to Gk>d. 

3. Emphasis on the promises to baptized beliey- 
ers: remission of sins, the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
and the hope of eternal life." 

In the words of another historian : 

''The big four of the earrent Befomuition are Thomas 
Campbell, Alexander Campbell, Barton W. Stone, and Walter 
Seott. The last named is fourth in enumeration, but by no 
means fourth in distinctive importance. In originality of 
conception, vigor of presentation, enthusiasm, courage, bold- 
ness and eloquence he comes near heading the list. He was 
not the initiator or representative of any organised move- 
ment within the church like his three illustrious comrades, 
but so far as the distinctiveness of his contributions to the 
new movement was concerned, he stands first in historical 
and theological importance.''*^ 

^A Oompr0k0nH9* HiHary, 186-189. 

*^H«]07, J. J. Uok^n tmd Motd^rt of tho BoformatUm Mav 
69. 
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RELATIONS TO OTHER REUGIOUS BODIES 

—THE PRESBYTERIANS 

WHEN Thomas Campbell landed at Philadd- 
phia in May, 1807, he found the Seceder 
Synod in session there, and upon presenting his 
credentials, he was cordially receiyed and immedi- 
ately assigned to the Presbytery of Ghartiers in 
western PennsylyaHia. In this charge in Washing- 
ton Gonnty, he found old friends and acquaint- 
ances, and soon became popular with his neighbors. 
The Seceder congregations were pleased with his 
earnestness, piety, and ability. Some of his fellow 
ministers, notwithstanding, soon began to think that 
he was too liberal in his views. On one occasion, 
when he was deputed to visit a few scattered mem- 
bers who lived some distance up the Allegheny 
above Pittsburg, and, aided by a Mr. Wilson, help 
celebrate communion, he was so touched by the 
destitute condition of members of other branches 
of the Presbyterian family, members who had not 
partaken of the Lord^s Supper for years, that 
he lamented existing party divisions, and sug- 
gested that all pious persons who felt willing and 
prepared enjoy with them the benefits of com- 
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munion service. Ifr. Wilson at the time did not 
publicly oppose these proceedings, but in private 
conversations, he discovered that Campbell had lit- 
tle respect for party walls; hence his sectarian 
prejudices were aroused. At the next meeting of 
the Presbytery he laid the case before it in the 
usual form of ''libel," the chief charges being that 
Mr. Campbell did not teach strict adherence to 
church standards and usages, and that he had even 
shown disapproval of some things in the standard. 
The Presbytery censured Campbell for not holding 
to the "Secession Testimony," but he protested 
against this decision, and the case was accordingly 
submitted to the Synod at its next meeting.* Know- 
ing that his fellow ministers were unfriendly to 
him, and feeling that if the decision of the Pres- 
bytery were sustained, he would have to sever his 
connection with the Seceder connection, Campbell 
addressed an earnest appeal and defence to the 
Synod. He said: 

". ... It is, therefore, beeanae I have no confidence, 
either in my own infallibility or in that of others, that I 



abeolntely refnae, as inadmiasible and schismatic, the intro- 
duction of human opinions and human inventions into the 
faith and worship of the Church. Is it, therefore, because I 
plead the cause of the scriptural and apostolic worship of 
the Church, in opposition to the various errors and schisms 
which h&ye so awfully corrupted and divided it, that the 
brethren of the Union should feel it difficult to admit me as 
their fellow-laborer in that blessed workf I sincerely rejoice 
with them in what they have done in that way; but still, 
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an ifl not jet done; and sorely tfaej can have no jnet objee- 
tiona to go f artiier. Kor do I presume to dietate to them 
or to others as to how tfaej should proeeed for the glorious 
purpose of promoting the unity and purity of the Church; 
but only beg leaTe, for my own part, to walk upon sueh 
sure and peaceable ground that I may ha^e nothing to do 
with human controrersy, about the right or wrong side of 
any opinion whatsoever, by simply acquiescing in what is 
written, as quite sufficient for every purpose of faith and 
duty; and thereby to influence as many as possible to depart 
from human con t rov e rsy , to betake themselves to the Scrip- 
tures, and, in so doing, to the study and practice of faith, 
holiness and love. 

"And all this without any intention on my part to judge 
or despise my Christian brethren who may not see with my 
eyes in those things which, to me, appear indispensably 
necessary to promote and secure the unity, peace and purity 
of the Church. Say, brethren, what is my offence, that I 
should be thrust out from the heritage of the Lord, or from 
serving him in that good work to which he has been gra- 
ciously pleased to call mef For what error or immorality 
ought I to be rejected, except it be that I refuse to acknowl- 
edge as obligatory upon myself, or to impose upon others, 
anything as of Divine obligation for which I cannot produce 
a 'Thus saith the Lord! ' This, I am sure, I can do, while 
I keep by his own word; but not quite so sure when I sub- 
stitute my own meaning or opinion, or that of others, instead 
thereof.''* 

After the reading of this letter and the presen- 
tation of the case before the Synod, that body 
decided that ''there were such informalities in the 
proceedings of the Presbytery in the trial of the 
case as to afford sufficient reason to the Synod to 
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set aside their judgment and decision and to re- 
lease the protester from the censure inflicted by the 
Presbytery.''" This they did. A select committee, 
however, examined all the documents relating to 
the trial and finally reported that some of Camp- 
bell's answers were 

"so evaaiTe and imsatiafaetory, and lugbly equiyoeal 
upon gnMkt and important artidee of reyealed religion, as 
to give ground to oonelnde that he h^ ezpressed sentiments 
▼ery different upon these articles, and from the sentiments 
held and professed by this ehnreh, and are soffieient grounds 
to infer eenaore."* 

Because he hated to separate from the Seceders, 
Campbell submitted to the decision, declaring, 
nevertheless, ''that his submission should be under- 
stood to mean no more, on his part, than an act of 
deference to the judgment of the court^ that, by so 
doing, he might not give offence to his brethren by 
manifesting a refractory spirit.'" He now hoped 
to continue his labors in peace, but persecution be- 
came more bitter; hence he finally presented to the 
Synod a formal renunciation of its authority, de- 
claring that he abandoned ''all ministerial connec- 
tion" with it, and would hence forth hold himself 
"utterly unaffected by its decisions.'" 

In spite of his withdrawal from the Seceders, 
however,' Thomas Campbell continued his minis- 



* BJdisrdsoB, B. I f •wtlrt 0/ AUmtrnd^r Ommpb^U, I., 930. 
^IHL, I., 230. 
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terial labors. Because of his great personal influ- 
ence in Washington and Allegheny Counties^ and 
the novelty and force of the plea which he made 
for liberality and Christian union based on the 
Bible alone, large numbers flocked to hear him. 
Sometimes these meetings were in the shade of a 
maple grove, but more often they were held at the 
homes of his old Irish neighbors. Noticing that 
many of these were regular in their attendance and 
seemingly convinced of the correctness of his teach- 
ing, he proposed a meeting to give more definite- 
ness to the movement in which they were engaged. 
Since the proposition was received with favor, the 
meeting was called at the house of Abraham Altars,* 
who lived between Mount Pleasant and Washington. 
The leader in this meeting, Thomas Campbell, 
offered no special objections to confessions of faith. 
He dissented from little in the Westminster Confes- 
sion, except the chapter which gave the clergy a 
* position and authority which he considered unau- 
thorized and which had been frequently abused. 
He knew that most Protestant formularies con- 
ceded the Bible to be the only rule of faith and 
practice; hence he felt that he should exercise the 
privilege and duty of urging upon all parties the 
adoption of that concession. In this view, he was 
encouraged by the many pious and intelligent per- 
sons who were dissatisfied with the existing religious 
parties, sick of petty religious jealousies, and anx- 
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ioas for the ezaltation of the Bible in preference to 
man-made creeds.' 

A rather large audience assembled at the ap- 
pointed time in the home of Mr. Altars. At the 
close of an earnest address, Campbell proposed as a 
rule for all time: "Where the Scriptures speak, we 
speak; and where the Scriptures are silent, we are 
silent."* For qnite a while no one moved. Then 
a shrewd Scotch Seceder, named Andrew Munro, 
postmaster and bookseller at Canonsbnrg, arose and 
said: "Mr. Campbell, if we adopt thai as a basis, 
then there is an end of infant baptism." "" Camp- 
bell replied: "Of coarse, if infant baptism be not 
found in Scripture, we can have nothing to do with 
it.""* Immediately, Thomas Acheson of Washing- 
ton rose, advanced a short distance, laid his hand 
on his heart, and said with great feeling: "I hope 
I may never see the day when my heart will re- 
nounce that blessed saying of the Scripture, 'Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven. ' " ** He 
was so deeply moved that he broke into tears, and 
was leaving the room when James Foster cried out: 
"Mr. Acheson, I would remark that in the portion 
of Scripture you have quoted there is no reference, 
whatever, to infant Japiwrn."** Without replying. 
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Acheson went out to weep alone. After farther 
discussion and conference, the rule was adopted 
with apparent unanimity, no valid objection being 
made against it."^ Concerning the importance of 
this rule and action, Richardson said: 

''It was from the moment when these significant words 
were uttered and accepted that the more intelligent ever 
after dated the formal and actual oammeneemeiU of the 
Seformation which was sabsequently carried on with so maeh 
success, and which has already produced sach important 
changes in religions society over a large portion of the 
world.''- 

A few people feared that the condnsion so 
promptly reached by Andrew Munro concerning 
infant baptism was correct; hence they began to 
leave one by one. These defections gave rise to 
much discussion. James Foster had been convinced 
while in Ireland that there was no Scriptural foun- 
dation for infant baptism, and he was very out- 
spoken in his views. Thomas Campbell, on the 
other hand, was not yet convinced that the prin- 
ciple adopted necessarily involved any direct opx>o- 
sition to infant baptism. He wanted to leave the 
question to the individual, to consider it a non- 
essential, and less important than the great matters 
of faith and righteousness. One day, while he and 
Foster were riding along, he urged these views 
with considerable warmth."* Foster finally turned 



** Rlelwrdioii, B. Mmnetn of AUtBond^r OatMpbM, 1^ 988. 
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to him and aaked with great emphasis: "Father 
Campbelly how could 70U, in the absence of any 
authority in the Word of Gknl, baptize a child in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit f'"* Campbell's face colored, he be- 
came momentarily irritated, and replied in an 
offended tone, ''Sir, yon are the most intractable 
person I ever met''" In spite of these petty 
differences, however, the men were united in the 
object of promoting Christian union aiid peace in 
the religions world. In order to realize that aim 
more effectually they organized themselves into a 
regular association under the name of ''The Chris- 
tian Association" of Washington, at a meeting held 
at the headwaters of Buffalo, August 17, 1809, and 
also appointed a committee of twenty-one to meet 
and confer together, and, with the assistance- of 
Thomas Campbell, to find the proper means to effect 
the objects of the Association." 

In as Inuch as the services held in the private 
homes were found to be inconvenient, the members 
decided to provide a regular place of worship. The 
neighbors accordingly assembled and erected a log 
building on the Sinclair farm, some three miles 
from Mount Pleasant and on the road from Wash- 
ington at the. place where it was crossed by the 
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road from Middletown to Canonsbnrg. In this 
house Thomas Campbell continued to meet his 
hearers regularly. At a nearby home, that of a 
Mr. Welch, he roomed; here in a quiet upstairs 
room he pursued his studies and wrote the epoch 
making Declaration and Address. When this was 
finished, he called a special meeting of the leading 
members, and read it to them for their approval 
and adoption. Since they unanimously approved 
the document, it was immediately ordered printed.* 
In as much as it was and still is of very great im- 
portance because of its ardent and powerful appeal 
for unity on the practice of the primitive New 
Testament Church, rather extensive quotations are 
given : 

''.... Mudsten of Jesus, yoa can neither be ignorant 
of nor nnaifeeted with the diTiaions and eormptions of his 
ehoreh. His dying eommands, his last and ardent prayers 
for the visible unity of his professing people, will not saifer 
you to be indiiferent in this matter. You will not, you can- 
not, therefore, be silent upon a subject of saeh vast impor- 
tance to his personal glory and the happiness of his people — 
consistently you cannot; for sUenoe gives consent. You wiQ 
rather lift up your voice like a trumpet to e]q[K>se the heinous 
natura and dreadful consequences of those unnatural and 
anti christian divisions, which have so rent and ruined the 
Church of Qod. Thus, in justice to your station and char- 
acter, honored of the Lord, would we hopefully anticipate 
your sealous and faithful eiforts to heal the breaches of 
Zion; that Ood's dear children might dwell to-gether in 
unity and love; but if otherwise . . . forbear to uttar it 
(see KaL 2:1-10). 
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"01 that minuten and people would bnt eoiunder that 
theTo are no divisionB in the grave, nor in that world whieh 
lies b^jrond it I there onr divisionB moat come to an endl 
we must an unite there I Would to Qod we could find in our 
hearts to put an end to our short lived divisions here ; that so 
we might leave a blessing behind us; even a happy and 
united church. What gratification, what utility, in the 
meantime, can our divisions afford, either to ministers or 
people! Should they be perpetuated till the day of judg- 
ment, would they convert one sinner from the error of his 
ways, or save a soul from death t Have they any tendency 
to hide the multitude of sins that are so dishonorable to 
Gk>d, and hurtful to his people! Do they not rather irritate 
and produce themt How innumerable and highly aggravated 
are the sins they have produced, and are at this day produc- 
ing, both among professors and profane. We entreat, we 
beseech you then dear brethren, by all those oonsiderations, 
to concur in this blessed and dutiful attempt. What is the 
work of all, must be done by alL . . .'"^ 

Thirteen important proi>OBitions were advanced: 
''1. That the Church of Christ upon earth is 
essentially, intentionally, and constitutionally one; 
consisting of all those in every place that profess 
their faith in Christ and obedience to him in all 
things according to the Scriptures and that mani- 
fest the same by their temx>ers and conduct, and of 
none else; as none else can be truly and proi>erly 
called Christians."" 

2. This article emphasized the duty of co-opera- 
tion and unity among the particular and distinct 
societies of the Church of Christ on earth. 
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3. In order to make that imion possible nothing 
should be required of Christians as articles of faith 
or terms of communion but what was clearly taught 
and '' enjoined upon them" in the Bible. 

"4. That although the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments are inseparably connected, 
making together but one perfect and entire revela- 
tion of the Divine will, for the edificati(xi and sal- ' i 
vation of the Church, and therefore in that respect 
can not be separated; yet as to what directly and 
properly belong to their immediate object, the New 
Testanient is as perfect a constitution for the wor- 
ship, discipline, and government of the New Testa- 
ment church, as the Old Testament was for the 
worship, discipline, and government of the Old 
Testament church, and the particular duties of its 
members."" 

5. This article declared against man made laws, 
and said that nothing should be received into the 
faith or worship or made a term of communion 
among Christians unless it were as old as the New 
Testament 

''6. No . . . deductions or inferential truths 
ought to have any place in the church's confes- 
sion. 

7. The seventh propositicm declared that doc- 
trinal exhibitions of Divine truths and testimonies 
opposed to prevailing error were expedient, but 
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that they shotild not be made terms of communion, 
for they necessarily contained inferential tmths. 

8. The eighth article stated that a knowledge of 
the lost and perishing condition and of the way of 
salvation through Christ, accompanied by a profes- 
sion of faith in and shown by obedience to Christ 
in all things according to the Bible was all that was 
necessary for admission into His church. 

9. All who have made such a profession should 
mutually love and help each other. 

"10. That dirisions among the Christians is a 
horrid evil, fraught with many evils. It is anti 
Christian, as it destroys the visible unity of the 
body of Christ ; as if he were divided against him- 
self, excluding and excommunicating a part of him- 
self. It is anti scriptural, as being strictly pro- 
hibited by his sovereign authority; a direct viola- 
tion of his express command. It is anti natural, as 
it excites Christians to contemn, to hate, and oppose 
one another, who are bound by the highest and 
most endearing obligations to love each other as 
brethren, even as Christ has loved them. In a word, 
it is productive of confusion and of every evil 
work.'"" 

"11. That (in some instances) a partial neglect 
of the expressly revealed will of Gk>d, and (in 
others) an assumed authority for making the appro- 
bation of human opinions and human inventions a 
term of communion, by introducing them into the 
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constitation, faith, or worship of the church, are, 
and have been, the immediate, obvious, and oniver- 
sally acknowledged causes, of all the corruptions 
and divisions that ever have taken place in the 
Church of Gk>d. 

"12. That all that is necessary to the highest 
state of perfection and purity of the Church upon 
earth is, first, that none be received as members 
but such as having that due measure of Scrip- 
tural self knowledge described above, do profess 
that faith in Christ and obedience to him in all 
things according to the Scriptures; nor secondly, 
that any be retained in her communion longer than 
they continue to manifest the reality of their pro- 
fession by their temper and conduct. Thirdly, that 
her ministers, duly and Scripturally qualified, in- 
culcate none other things than those very articles 
of faith and holiness expressly revealed and enjoined 
in the word of Ood. Lastly, that in all their admin- 
istrations they keep close by the observance of all 
Divine ordinances, after the example of the primi- 
tive church, exhibited in the New Testament; with- 
out any additions whatsoever of human opinions or 
inventions of men. 

''13. Lastly. That if any circumistantials indis- 
pensably necessary to the observance of Divine 
ordinances be not found upon the page of express 
revelation, such, and such only, as are absolutely 
necessary for this purpose should be adopted under 
the title of human expedients, without any pre- 
tense to a more sacred origin, so that any subse- 
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quent alteration or difference in the observance of 
these things might produce no contention nor divi- 
sion in the church."" 

One of the most noteworthy things about this 
Address was that the society did not at all recog- 
nize itself as a church, but simply as an organiza- 
tion for the promotion of Christian union. Neither 
Thomas Campbell nor any one associated with Mm, 
however, realized all that was involved io the prin- 
ciples advocated. The Address expressly stated: 

''We have no nostrum, no peculiar diflcovery of our own, 
to propoae to fellow-OhriBtiang, for the fancied importance 
of which thej should become followers of us. We propose 
to patronise nothing but the inculcation of the express Word 
of Ood, either as to matter of faith or practice; but every 
one that has a Bible, and can read it, can read this for 
himself. Therefore, we have nothing new. Neither do we 
pretend to acknowledge persons to be ministers of Christ, 
and at the same time, consider it our duty to forbid or 
discourage people to go to hear them, merely because they 
may hold some things disagreeable to us, much less to encour- 
age their people to leave them on that account.'"' 

In the pamphlet all possible objections were so 
fuUy but kindly refuted that ''no attempt was ever 
made by the opposers of the proposed movement to 
controvert directly a single position which it con- 
tained."" The work had been completed when 
Alexander Campbell reached this country, but the 
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son was one of the first to read the proaf sheets. 
He at once gave it his approval, for the thirteen 
propositicnis expressed clearly the convictions which 
he had reached in Scotland. Not long afterwards, 
when his father inquired as to his plans for the 
future, he told him that he had decided to devote 
his life to the support of the principles and views 
expressed in the Declaration cmd Address, He felt 
the call of duty so strongly that he refused a flat- 
tering offer of $1000 a year and other inducements 
to take charge of an academy in Pittsburg* He 
determined, moreover, never to receive comx>ensa- 
tion for his ministerial work, even though his father 
declared, ''Upon these principles, my dear son, I 
fear you will have to wear many a ragged coat." * 
After Thcmias Campbell learned his son's inten- 
tion of devoting himself to the ministry, he advised 
him to study the Bible carefully and x>er8istently 
for six months. In following his father's advice 
with regard to studies, the son arranged the follow- 
ing daily program for his spare time during the 
winter of 1810: 

Stady of Oreek from 8 to each monung. 

Stady of Latin from 11 to 12 each moraing. 

One-half hour for the study of Hebrew — between 12 and 1. 
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waa about 185,000 (Riehardaon, B. JTmhoW o/ AlMBOMlor Omm^ 
Ua, I., 247, 276). 

••BiehardMB. B. JTmno^t* «/ AUtoamdm OmmpUO, L, 276. It 
la 011I7 fair fo ramark that AkoBaadar Campbell wae not yot xloh whoa 
he reaehed thla deoliloB. 
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■ Two hooTB for memorizing ten Terses of Scripture and 
reading the same in the original language with Henry and 
Seott'B notes and obeervations. 

Other reading and studies as time permits, with special 
reference to church history.*^ 

In May, 1810, in obedience to hia father's re- 
quest, Alexander Campbell gave his first exhorta- 
tion, and on July 15, of the same year, he delivered 
his first sermon, which was based on Matthew 7 : 24- 
27. This effort was a decided success; hence his 
services were soon in continuous demand. During 
the first year, he preached one hundred and six 
times. He committed these early sermons word for 
word, but he soon gave up this practice, and relied 
upon notes or entirely on memory.* The father 
early began to respect the abilities and judgment 
of his son, but on October 2, 1810, against the ad- 
vice of that son, he petitioned to the Synod of Pitts- 
burg, meeting at Washingt<m, to be received into 
communion. The elder Campbell's motive was good 
— ^he hated to cause division. The result, however, 
justified the wisdom of the son, for the S3rnod re- 
fused the request. Since Thomas Campbell insisted 
on reasons being given, the Synod determined to 
return the following answer to his inquiry: ^ 

"It was not for any immorality in practice, but, in addi- 
tion to the reasons before assigned, for expressing his belief 
that there are some opinions taught in our Ck>nfe8sion of 
Faith which are not founded in the Bible, and avoiding 



BlohudMm, S. Mmmtttf of Almmn^tr OmmpMBL, 1^ S76» 970. 
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to designate them; for declaxing that the administration 
of baptism to infants is not authorized by scriptural pre^ 
cept or example, and is a matter of indifference, yet admin- 
istering that ordinance while holding such an opinion; for 
encouraging or countenancing his son to preach the gospel 
without any regular authority; for opposing creeds and con- 
fessions as injurious to the interests of religion; and, also, 
because it is not consistent with the regulations of the Pres- 
byterian Church that Synod should form a connection with 
any ministers, churches or associations; that the Bynod 
deemed it improper to grant his request."** 

The minutes of the Synod continaed: 

"On reading the above to Mr. Campbell, he denied hav- 
ing said that infant baptism was a matter of indifference, 
and declared that he admitted many truths drawn by fair 
induction from the Word of Qod; acknowledged that he 
opposed creeds and confessions when they contained any- 
thing not expressly contained in the Bible; that he believes 
there are some things in our Confession of Faith not ex- 
pressly revealed in the Bible. He also declared that he felt 
himself quite relieved from the apprehension, which he at 
first had with respect to his moral character."** 

With the exception of Alexander Campbell, the 
members of the Association seemed willing to let 
the Synod's action pass, for they desired to avoid 
religious controverqy. The young minister, how- 
ever, announced a discourse for November 1, 1810, 
on the principles and designs of the Association 
''for the purpose of obviating certain mistakes and 
objections which ignorance or willful opposition has 



■* Richardson, B. Mmnetn of AlMBOMtor Omi^'ML, L, SM. 
•« IWd., U 326. 
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attached to the humble and well-meant attempts of 
the Society to promote a thorough scriptural refor- 
mation, as testified in their address to the friends 
and lovers of peace and truth throughout all the 
churches."" A large audience assembled at the ap- 
pointed time and place. Campbell in a long and 
well received discourse considered the following 
charges: 

1. The principle and plan adopted have a ten- 
dency to increase divisions, and to terminate in a 
new party. 

2. The plan tends to degrade the ministerial 
character. 

3. It opens a door to corruption in discipline. 

4. A nominal approbation of the Bible is made 
a satisfactory test of truth. 

5. The principles adopted exclude infant bap- 
tism. 

6. The plan tends to establish independent 
church government. 

7. It opens a door for lay preaching. 

A few other charges, namely, that the principles 
of the Association would exclude females from the 
Lord's table, and would abrogate the Sabbath were 
also made." 

A study of this discourse shows the following 
things with regard t6 the views of the Campbells: 

1. That they believed the religious parties had 
the substance of Christianity, but not "the form of 



« BiohardBon, B. Mtmotn of AUcotadtr Oampbttt, I^ 886. 
•*/Md.. I., 885-847. 
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sound words," and that the main purpose of the 
proposed reformation was the abolition of eveiy 
human system, and the adoption of "this form of 
sound words" as the basis of union. 

2. That they considered each church an inde- 
pendent organization, with its own internal govern- 
ment by bishops and deacons, but not so independ- 
ent of other churches as to exclude fraternal rela- 
tions. 

3. That they believed lay preaching authorized, 
and denied a Scriptural distinction between clergy 
and laity. 

4. That they regarded infant baptism as with- 
out direct Scriptural authority, but as a matter of 
forbearance, allowable even as Paul and James for 
a while xiermitted circumcision because of Jewish 
prejudices. 

5. That they foresaw the possibility of being 
forced to turn the Christian Association into a sepa- 
rate church "in order to carry out tor themselves 
the duties and obligations enjoined on them in the 
Scriptures. 

"6. That is receiving nothing but what was ex- 
pressly revealed, they foresaw and admitted that 
xaany things deemed precious and important by the 
existing religious societies, must inevitably be ex- 
cluded."' 

A little later, Alexander Campbell, when pressed 
for reasons, said that he did not dare to be a party 
man because: 



" RiebMdMm, B. M0motn o/ Almamdm' OamipUU, I^ 848, 849. 
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1. Ghriflt had forbidden it. 

2. No party would receive into comnumipiii all 
whom Ck>d would receive into heaven, that Ck>d 
loved hia children more than he did man's creeda, 
and that the Bible was made for man, and not man 
for the Bible. Anticipating a question, he declared 
that he could not join a party and let those things 
alone, for: 

3. The man who promoted the interests of a 
party stood next in guilt to the man who made it. 

4. All parties opposed reformation. "Th^ aU 
pray for it, but th^ will not work for it. None of 
them dare return to the original standard. I speak 
not against any denomination in particular, but 
against all. I speak not against any system of truth, 
but against aU except the Bible. . . ." " 

About this time, Alexander Campbell formed 
the acquaintance of a Mr. John Brown, a wealthy 
farmer friend of his father. This rich agricul- 
turist became his father-in-law on March 12, 1811, 
when he married Margaret Brown. One evening, 
just before this marriage, Mr. Brown managed to 
start a debate on baptism between Alexander Camp- 
bell and a traveling Baptist minister. The contro- 
versy waxed warm. The speakers compared the 
Christian and Jewish instituticms. Campbell took 
up the cause of pedobaptism with more than usual 
skill, but the direct Scripture quotations of his 
opponent baffled him; hence he took the position 
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that infant baptism, like drcomeision in the early 
church, should be considered a matter of forbear* 
ance. The dose communion Baptist vigorouslj at^ 
tacked this claim, and the talk was prolonged until 
near morning. Before separating, the debaters 
agreed to meet again in two weeks in order to con- 
tinue the discussion. The meeting took place at the 
appointed time, but Campbell did not feel satisfied 
with the arguments which he had prepared; conse- 
quently he asked for a further adjournment. The 
debate was neyer renewed.* 

Since Thomas Campbell soon came to the con- 
clusion that it was necessary to form an independ- 
ent church because of the attitude the religious 
bodies had taken, the question was considered and 
agreed to at the next meeting of the Association. 
He then proposed that each person should be re- 
quired to give a satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion, ''What is the meritorious cause of a sinner's 
acceptance with Gk>dt"* Most answered satisfac- 
torily, but two did not; henoe their admission was 
postponed. Both later proved unworthy, and were 
denied admission. James Foster did not attend this 
meeting; therefore, when all assembled Saturday, 
May 4, 1811, for the purpose of organization, the 
question came up, ''Is James Foster a member, not 
having been present at the time the test question 
was propoundedt"^ Alexander Campbell, who 



•BiehArdaoB, B. Mmmoin of AUmndtr OmmpUU, 1^ 864-868. 
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waa not oonymced that there waa authority for 
such a teBt» aroae at once and said: ''Certainly 
James Foster ia a member, haTxng been with us 
from the beginning, and his religious sentiments 
being perfectly weU known to alL"'* The test 
question, consequently, was not asked him nor any 
one else thereafter. 

At this meeting Thomas Campbell was appointed 
elder, Alexander Campbell was licensed to preach 
the Gh)spel, and four deacons were chosen. On the 
next day the church held its first communion ser- 
vice, and ihe newly licensed minister preached from 
John 6 : 48, ''I am that bread of life/' The speaker 
discussed the communion service, and the duties 
and joys of a Christian in celebrating the Lord's 
Supper. Some of the members noticed, however, 
that Joseph Bryant and one or two others who had 
given satisfactory answers to the test question did 
not commune. When the first was asked for a 
reason, he replied that he did not consider himself 
authorised to partake, because he had never been 
baptized. This proved to be the case with the 
other two members — ^Margaret Fullerton, whose 
father had been a Baptist, and Abraham Altars, 
whose father had been a deist The question of 
baptism thus assumed a new and more practical 
aspect.'* 

The elder Campbell had serious scruples about 
baptizing those who had already been recognized 

^lUehardMB, B. Mmmoirw of AXmtmkdmr O —i pt i g , I., 867. 
«/Hrf., I., 807-872. 
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as members of the church, but he had no objectioDS 
to baptizing the three mentioned aboye, for not one 
of them had received baptism in any of its so-called 
forms. Neither did he appear to haye any doubt 
in regard to immersion, for he at once agreed with 
Joseph Bryant that it alone was baptism. He said: 
''Water is water; and earth is earth. We certainly 
could not call a person buried in earth if only a little 
dust were sprinkled on him."'* Without hesita- 
tion, therefore, he consented to perform the cere- 
mony, which occurred July 4, 1811, in a deep pool 
of Buffalo Creek, about two miles above the mouth 
of Brash Bun, on the farm of David Bryant. The 
pool here was narrow, but the water came up to 
the shoulders of the candidates. Campbell stood 
on a root that projected over the edge of the pool, 
bent down the heads of the candidates until they 
were completely covered, and at the same time re- 
peated the baptismal formula. James Foster did 
not entirely approve this method. Neither did he 
think it fitting that one not scripturally baptized 
should immerse others. Nevertheless, Thomas 
Campbell, who had been the first to introduce the 
reformatory movement, became the first to intro- 
duce immersion," which soon became a distinguish- 
ing mark in the advance of that movement." 



^ Riehardion. B. Ke.noirv o/ AUaander Omnphett, I., 873. 

' Barton W. Stone, about 1804, had attomptod to conTiaoo Bob«ri 
ICanhall that itedobapCim was rig^ht, but had hhniioTf been oonTMrtod 
to 'iMliATer** immenion" (Bofera, J. B. Th$ Cans Sidff U—tkig 
Hou9e, A^oitiopraphif, 182, 188). 
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The question of infant baptism, so frequently 
meintioxked, had not been as carefully considered by 
Alexander Campbell as it should have been. True, 
while discussing the Declaraiian and Address with 
his father, he had asked if infant baptism would 
not have to be given up. The inqtdry had perhaps 
been suggested by a conversation with a Mr. Biddle 
of the Presbyterian Union church. The latter had 
said of the Declaration and Address: ''Sir, these 
words, however plausible in appearance, are not 
sound. For if you follow these out, you must be- 
come a Baptist." ''Why, sir," replied Campbell, 
"is there in the Scriptures no express precept, nor 
precedent for infant baptismt" "Not one, sir," 
was the answer." Campbell was mortified because 
he could not find such a reference. He immediately 
ordered from Andrew Munro, the principal book 
seller of Canonsburg, all the treatises he had in 
favor of infant baptism. He asked for no books on 
the other side, for at that time he knew little of the 
Baptists and regarded them as ignorant and unedu- 
cated. He, of course, had often read John Bun- 
yan's Pilgrim's Progress, but he had not yet learned 
that Bunyan was a Baptist. He took the question 

^ lUeliardioii, B. jr#mo<rv of AUaomnd4r Oomph^tt, I., 250. 

Hmnj who had been IdaatUled with the ChriaUan Auoeiatioii became 
indifPerent. Others who Btill lympathlied with the morement hesitated 
about entering into a ehnrch relation. Hanj, oo aceonnt of dietanoe 
and othet obataclee, wen nnable to attend the meetings. Beeanae of 
theie hindranees the ehtureh ooold ooont on only about thir^ regular 
memben, who met by tarns at the Orossroads and Brush Bun. Ck»n* 
mon ties and oppositloa, howsTer, threw theie members into closer 
relationship and gstre thsm greater seal than nsnaL ■ 
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up with his father/ but the latter replied: ''We 
make onr appeal to the law, and to the testimony. 
Whatever is not found therein we must of course 
aband<m."^ 

In spite of reading only PaBdobaptist authori- 
tieS) however, with his prejudices in favor of infant 
baptism, the conviction grew stronger that such 
baptism was entirely a human invention. He cast 
his books aside, and turned to his Oreek New Testa- 
ment, but this only made the matter worse. Again 
he went to his father, and found himself willing to 
admit that there were neither "express terms" nor 
''precedent" to authorise the practice. Neverthe- 
less, he declared: 

"As tdf those who are slreadj memben of the Ghnroh 
and participants of the Lord's Supper, I can see no pro- 
prietj, even if the scriptural evidence for infant baptism be 
f OYind deficient, in their unchurching or paganizing them- 
selves, or in putting off Christ, merely for the sake of mak- 
ing a new profession; thus going out of the Church merely 
for the sake of coming in again.'' ^ 

Because of his father's wishes, however, he 
seemed willing to concede only that they ought not 
to teach or practice iniEant baptism without Biblical 
authority, and that th^ should preach and prac- 
tice apostolic baptism for all who made the first 
profession of their faith." The question thus re- 
mained in abeyance for a while, but on March 13, 
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1812y Alexander Campbell 'a first child — Jane — ^was 
bom. Since the mother and her father were still 
members of the Presbyterian Church, the question 
of infant baptism became of more immediate im- 
portance to the Campbells. 

The matter widened in scope also. The earlier 
attitude of both father and son has probably been 
suficientl^ indicated, but another instance will be 
given. Alexander Campbell had preached on texts 
dealing with baptism on February 3, 1810, May 19, 
1811, and on June 5, 1811. On the latter occasion, 
he had distinctly rettiarked: ''As I am sure it is 
unscriptural to make this matter a term of com- 
munion, I let it sUp. I wish to think and let think 
on these matters.'"^ Many members of his church, 
however, began to think that too little attention 
was given to baptism,, and he gradually came to the 
same conclusion himself. He studied his Bible care- 
fully, and searched out critically in the original 
Qreek the meaning of the words rendered ''bap- 
tism" and "baptise." The question with him was 
no longer, "May we safely reject infant baptism 
as a human inventiont" but, "May we omit be- 
liever's baptism, which all admit to be divinely com- 
mandedt"" He finally decided that the rite of 
sprinkling, to which he had involuntarily sub- 
mitted as a youth, was entirely unauthorized, and 
that he, therefore, was an unbaptized person and 
could not preach baptism to others. 
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Having reached this conclnsiony Alexander 
Campbell immediately determined to snbmit to the 
rite. He went to Matthias Luce, a Baptist minister 
with whom he had formed an acquaintance. Lace 
lived on the other side of his father's farm; hence 
the son stopped off for a brief visit with his father. 
His sister, Dorothea, took him aside, told him that 
she was not satisfied with her baptism, and asked 
him to take the matter up with her father. Con- 
trary to expectation, Thomas Campbell offered no 
particular objection. He merely asked Alexander 
to get Mr. Luce to call with him on his way down. 
After some dif^ctilty the Baptist minister was in- 
duced to perform the ceremony after the New Tes- 
tament pattern (as interpreted by Alexander Camp* 
bell), and thus without a call for religious experi- 
ences. On June 12, 1812, the intiention having been 
publicly announced, the baptismal ceremony was 
performed at the same place where the first three 
baptisms had been made. Seven perscms were im- 
mersed — Alexander Campbell and his wife, Thomas 
Campbell, his wife and daughter Dorothea, and a 
Mr. and Mrs. James Hanen." 



"Riebftrdflon, B. Kamoirf of AUcoand^r OrnnphOl, I., 8M-808; 
MItUnnial Harbinffor, II., 400. TboniM Cftiapb«U delivered » kmff 
disconne in whieh he admitted that he had been led to overlook the 
iraportanee ol baptiam in hla effort to attain Ohriitian nnitj upon the 
Bible alone. Alexander Campbel fcdlowed with an extended defence 
of their whole proeeedinga. Tlie eeremony lasted eeven hovili. Joeeph 
B*yant left jnat before it becnn in order to attend a mneter of Tolnn- 
trers for the war against Great Britain, which It waa reported Con* 
gnn had declared June 4, 1812, two weeki earlier than the actual 
d daratlon. NeTertheleai« he returned in tlsM to hear an hour*! 
*^r(>achinc and tee the baptlama. 
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The importance of this baptiamal service is hard 
to oyerestimate. It reversed the position of father 
and son. Up to June 12, 1812, the father had been 
the leader. He had penned the Declaration and 
Address, to whose principles the son had given 
allegiance; he had led in the organization of Brush 
Bun church. The son, however, was the first to 
recognize the place of baptism, and from that time 
became the real leader. He was the right man in 
the right place. The great mission of the father 
had ended; he had propounded and developed the 
true basis of union ; he had overcome obstacles that 
thousands of others would have fallen before, but 
he found it difficult to advance beyond the general 
principles laid down in the Declaration and Ad- 
dress. His son, however, blessed with youth, deci- 
sion, untrammeled views, and a conscientious mental 
independence inherited largely from his Huguenot 
mother, assumed the leadership and pushed the 
''Beformation" to success. He became the master 
spirit; to him all eyes were turned. He believed 
that God called him to lead; his conscience drove 
him irresistibly forward. On neither side, though, 
was there the least rivalry. Each filled fully his 
assigned place; each co-operated heartily, gjnnpa- 
thetically, and lovingly with the other. 

At the next meeting of the Brush Bun Church, 
the Lord's Day following the baptism, thirteen 
others requested immersion, one of them, James 
Foster, and were baptized by Thomas Campbell. 
Others requested immersion from time to time, 
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among the number, (General Acheson."* Still an- 
other result of these early baptisms was the doser 
connection with the Baptists. Since Brash Bun 
became a church of immersed believers, it soon 
entered the Bedstone Baptist Association, and be- 
came with its leader Baptist.* 
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RELATIONS TO OTHER REUGIOUS 
BODIES— BAPTISTS 

AS mtimated in tbe preyiooB chaiyter, the agree- 
ment on the method of baptism brought the 
fdUowers of the Campbetla and the Baptists into 
closer contact These two leaders began to form 
aoqoaintances among the latter, whom th^ liked 
far better than their ministers/ Gonoeming the 
preachers in the Bed Stone Association, Alexander 
Campbell said some very bitter things, as: 

"Thi&f were UtUe men in s big offiee. The offlee did 
not ilt them. They had s wrong idea, too, of what wae 
wanting. They seemed to think that a change of' apparel — 
a black coat inirtead of a drab— a broad rim on their hat 
instead of a narrow one — a prolongation of the face and a 
iletitioas graTit7< — a longer and more emphatic pronnneiar 
tion of certain words, rather than scriptural knowledge, 
hnmili^, spiritnalitj, seal and Christian aif ection, with great 
devotion and great philanthropy, were the grand desid- 
erata.'" 

Later he remarked: ''Th^ had bat one, two, or, 
at the most, three sermons, and these were either 
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delivered in one uniform style and order, o/c 

down into one medley by way of yariety."' With 

regard to the people, he declared: 

"I eonfesBy however, that I waa better pleased with the 
Baptist people than with anj other commiiiiity. Th^ read 
the Bible, and seemed to care for Uttle else in religion than 
'conversion' and 'Bible doctrine/ They often sent for ns 
and pressed ns to preach for them. We visited some of 
their churches, and, on acquaintance Uhed the people more 
and the preachers less/'* 

Campbell believed, however, that because of edu- 
cation and training he might be prejudiced against 
the Baptist clergy; hence he visited their associa- 
tion at Uniontown, Pennsylvania, in the fall of 
1812. He was disgusted, and declined, with one ex- 
ception, all invitations to preach. He returned 
home determined never to visit another association, 
but he soon learned that the Baptists themselves 
regarded the preache)*s of that as80ciati<m as worse 
than ordinary, and their discourses as unedifying. 
Sinee they OGoatinned to urge him to oome to their 
churches and preach for them, he often visited their 
congregations within a sixty-mile radius. All of 
these churches urged the Reformers to join the Bed 
Stone Association. In the fall of 1813, Campbell 
accordingly laid the matter before his church, 
which, after much discussion, decided to make over- 
tures to the association, and to write out in full 
their sentiments, wishes and determinations on that 
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• 

sabject. This document' revealed their remon« 
strances against human creeds, but expressed a 
willingness to co-operate or unite with the Bed 
Stone Association, provided ''no terms of union or 
communion, other than the Holy Scriptures, should 
be required.'' * The proposition was diseussed at the 
association, and a considerable majority was given 
in favor of the reception of the Brush Bun Church. 
Nevertheless, there was a determined minority op- 
posed to this resolution: Elder Pritchard of Cross 
Creek, Virginia; Elder Brownfield of Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania ; Elder Stone of Ohio ;' and^ the latter 's ^ 

son, Eldet Stone of the Mon<mgahela region. These 
men apparently confederated against Campbell and 
his followers, but. for two or three years their 
efforts accomplished little.* 

Not long after the Brush Bun Church had 
joined the Bed Stone Association, Thomas Camp- 
bell moved about ninety miles west^ near Cam- 
bridge, Ohio. He was accompanied by Joseph 
Bryant, who had married his oldest daughter, 
Dorothea, and by Jshu Chapman, who had married J.y-X" 
his second daughter, Nancy. His sons-in-law as- 
sisted him in the management of the farm, and of 
a flourishing seminary which he opened. Alexander 
Campbell remained at Mr. Brown's, and with the 
help of James Foster cared for the Brush Bun 



'CMBpbell did not paMM ' f • oopf, ft&d th* dark of tb* 
elation Ut«^ nfnMd him on*. 

•jraMiNial JSrarMn^M-. H.. 811. 
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Church. Quite a number of x>eople came into this 
congregation, among them being Campbell's father- 
in-law and mother-in-law. Many lived too far away 
to attend regularly, howeyer, and remoyals were 
frequent. Infected somewhat by the prevailing 
spirit of migration, the members of the church 
began to consider seriously the question of remov- 
ing in a body to a more suitable place. Accord- 
ingly, a meeting was called, April 13, 1814, to con- 
sider the matter. The following reasons were urged 
for removal: 

1. The scattered condition of membership, which 
prevented regularity of attendance. 

2. Opposition from other religions bodies. 

3. The difficulty of securing good schools and 
teachers for their children. 

4. The hard labor required in order to 8upi>ort 
their families. 

The meeting decided that a removal was desir- 
able, and concluded that the best situation would 
be near a flourishing town, but not more than two 
hundred miles west, for they did not want to get 
too near the Indian border. Such a location, they 
thought, would give them better opportunities of 
usefulness and furnish work for the artisans, while 
the remainder, who were farmers, could secure land 
in the vicinity. Then, too, all could enjoy the 
privilege of good schools for their children. A com- 
mittee of Qeorge Archer, Richard McConnel, Abra- 
ham Altars, John Cockens, and Alexander Camp- 
bell was api>ointed to explore and report on a 
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suitable location. After haying visited a large part 
of Ohio, the committee decided in favor of Zanes- 
ville/ Betoming, they submitted an elaborate 
written report to the chnrch, and on June 8, 1814, 
the congregation decided unanimously that the re- 
port be accepted and that the removal should take 
place as soon as the necessary arrangements could 
be made.* 

Alexander Campbell favored this plan, but his 
father-in-law, for. whose judgment he entertained 
great respect, had little i^ympathy for tbA project. 
Moreover, Mr. Brown did not want his son-in-law 
and daughter to move so far away. Then, too, he 
wanted to retire from the farm and take up an 
easier mode of life. Accordingly, he gave Cam])- 
bell a deed in fee simple to his fine farm.^ As a 
result the latter &lt compelled to remain where he 
was, and the others, unwilling to go without him, 
decided to stay also. Campbell threw himflelf into 
farm work with a will, and soon won the respect 
of the farmers of the. vicinity. His ability as a 
practical and intelligent farmer thus helped lessen 
the prejudices of the Presbyterians and Methodists, 
who were strong in that neighborhood. Baised to 
a position of independence, he put his farm into 
good repair; made such changes. as would allow him 



. *ZnkmwfD» turn oim of th* oldMt and i faumml elnureliM anoDf 
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to be away from home; and, during the rest of 1814 
and 1815, carried on his ministerial labors with 
renewed zeaL"* 

During the period while Alexander Campbell 
was very busy on the farm, his father was working 
equally hard in his seminary at Cambridge. Near 
the close of 1815, however, a letter came to the 
latter from General Acheson urging the elder 
Campbell to come to Washington to be with his 
brother, who had been attacked by a serious illness 
accompanied by a mental disturbance. Acheson 
thought that the presence of an old friend might 
aid in soothing his brother. The elder Campbell 
left his school in charge of assistants, and went at 
once to Washington. While there, he heard of a 
favorable opportunity for a school in Pittsburg, 
and a better chance for religious usefulness than 
he had found at Cambridge, where prejudices, 
worldliness, and gayety gave little promise for the 
success of religious reformation. A flourishing 
school was opened in Pittsburg. Joseph Bryant 
helped for some time in this work, and Campbell's 
^Mf o other son-in-law, ^Um Chapman, oi>ened another 
school in the suburbs. The latter, however, soon 
returned to Washington County, where he had 
inherited a fine farm.** 

Late in November, 1815, about the time his 
father left Cambridge, Alexander Campbell pro- 
posed to the few members of the church living in 
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Wellsburg that a building be erected there, for the 
town had no public place of worship, and all meet- 
ings were held in the courthouse. Moreover, he 
offered to give three or four months' time for solic- 
iting part of the needed funds. Since the proposi- 
tion was received with favor, he left home Deceni- 
ber 12, 1815, and reached Pittsburg two days later. 
Here he spent the evening with his father at the 
home of Mr. Richardson, who became the first con- 
tributor to the fund by a twenty dollar gift On 
the next day, December 15, he took the stage for 
Philadelphia. In traversing this route, upon his 
first arrival in the country six years before, he had 
noticed particularly the beauty of the country and 
the fine views from the mountains. They were not 
unnoticed now, but the quality of the lands, the 
farm improvements, the houses and bams, the 
flourishing villages, and the vast mineral resources 
were the chief objects of his attention. He was 
particularly pleased with the fine farms and build- 
ings, the rich groves of locusts, and the fertility of 
the land in Lancaster County. He ;was proud of 
the countiy of his adoption." On December 28, 
1815, he wrote to his unde Archibald Campbell at 
Newiy: 

''I eaimot speek too higiily of the adyantages that the 
people in this eoimtry enjoy in being deliTered from a proud 



^Thong]! h» took HtUa Intonat In poUtiei, ho had. In 1811, taku 
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and lordlj aristocraey; and here it beeomee very eaqr to 
trace the common national evila of aU European ooontzies 
to their proper source, and chiefly to the first gbrm of 
oppression, of civil and religions tyranny. I have had my 
horse shod by a legislator, my horse saddled, my boots 
cleaned, my stirrup held by a senator. Here is no nobility 
but virtue; here there is no ascendance save that of geniu^ 
virtue and knowledge. The farmer here is lord of the soil, 
and the most independent man on earth. . . . Ko considera- 
tion that I can conceive of, would induce me to exchange 
all thai I enjoy in this country, dimate, soil and govern- 
ment, for any situation which your countiy can afford. I 
would not exchange the honor and privilege of being aa 
American dtizen for the position of joai king.'"' 

While in Philadelphia on this mission to raise 
funds for a meeting house in Wellsburg, formerly 
known as Charlestown, Campbell was invited by a 
Baptist preacher to fill his pulpit. The sermon, 
however, was so different in matter and style from 
the usual sermons that the congregation was 
wakened by the novelty, and the regular minister 
did not know how to regard the discourse and 
awakening. When he met Mr. Campbell the next 
day, he voiced his dissatisfaction. ELis visitor 
thereupon suggested that possibly he did not fully 
understand the sermon, for the time had been too 
short for a dear and full discussion of the^ ques- 
tions considered. The Baptist minister at once 
requested him to make another appointment. The 
second discourse presented still more strongly the 
truths of the Oosx>el as interpreted by the speaker. 
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The host was bo offended that he did not give 
congregation another chance to hear the visiting 
clergyman, although many of them desired it. 

On leaving Philadelphia^ Campbell went to 
Trenton and other towns in New Jersey, to New 
York, and to Washington Cily.* The eastern trip 
brought in about $1,000 for the building at Wells- 
burg.'' With this amount and the aid received in 
Gharlestown and neighborhood a lot was purchased 
at the upper end of the main street> and a good 
brick church with the usual high pulpit was erected. 
The building of this meeting house gave great 
offence to Elder Pritchard, minister of the Cross 
Creek Baptist Church three miles above. He was 
one of the men who had already shown his hostilily 
to the Campbells, and he now seemed to believe 
that the erection of this church was meant to 
weaken his influence and lessen his congregation.'' 

This bigotiy and petty personal jealousy became 
marked at the meeting of the Association at Cross 
Creek, August 30, 1816. Alexander Campbell rec- 
ognized the feeling; hence he remarked to his wife, 
^'I do not think they will let me preach at this 
Association at all." ** Some of the ministers, never- 
theless, were favorable, and the people were so 
anxious to hear him that on Saturday he was nomi- 
nated with others to preach the following day. 
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Elder Pritchard now interfered, saying that he 
thought they ought to conform to the rule adopted 
in Maryland, which gave the church where the 
association met the privilege of selecting the speak- 
ers for the Lord's Day, and that those should be 
chosen among the ministers who came from a dis- 
tance. He continued: ''This place is near Mr. 
Campbell's home, and the people can hear him at 
any time.'"* Consequently the name of Elder 
Stone was substituted for that of Campbell, and 
the latter returned to Charlestown in the evening, 
with the belief that the matter was definitely set- 
tled. On the next morning, however, one of the 
best of the Baptist preachers, David Phillips of 
Peters Creek, came to Campbell, and said that he 
had been asked by a large number of people to in- 
sist that Mr. Campbell preach. The latter replied 
that he had no objections to preaching, but that he 
would not violate the rule of the association. Phil- 
lips left disappointed, but soon returned to say that 
Elder Stone was sick, and to urge Campbell to take 
his place. The latter consented, provided Elder 
Pritdiard would extend the invitation. When the 
young minister rode up to Cross Creek, the first 
person he met at the bridge was Pritchard, who 
said: ''I have taken the very earliest opportunity 
to see you in order to say that you must preach 
to-day."" After learning that Pritchard had 
talked with Phillips, Campbell consented, and de- 
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liyered the second sennozi with Bamans 8:3 as a 
text: ''For what the law could not do, in that it 
was weak through the fleshy Gk>d sending his own 
Son in the likeness of sinful fleshy and for sm, con* 
demned sin in the flesh.'' 

Since the Sermon on the Law is considered hj 
many to mark the beginning of the separate inde- 
pendent movement for union, as it marks the begin- 
ning of the separation from the BaptistSy"" it should 
be considered ' somewhat in detaiL Campbell's 
method was: 

1. Determine what ideas were attached to the 
phrase ''the law" in the text and in other parts of 
the Bible. 

2. Show what the law could not do. 

3. Explain why the law failed to accomplish 
these objects. 

4. Illustrate how Gk>d remedied the defects of 
the law. 

5. Draw accurate and reasonable conclusions." 
He pointed out that the law includ^d the whole 

Mosaic dispensation, but he was careful to declare: 

''There axe two principles, oommandments or laws that 
are never included in our obeervations concerning the law 
of Moees, nor are they ever, in Holy Writ, called the law of 
Moaefl : These are, ' Thou shalt love the I^ord thy Qod with aU 
thy heart, sotd, mind and strength; and thy neighbor as 
thyself.' These our Qreat Prophet teaches us are the basis 
ol the law of Moses and of the prophets. 'On these two 
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oommaadments hang aU the law and the prophets.' Indeed 
the Sinai law and all Jewish laws axe but modifieationB of 
them. These are of universal and immutable obligation. "" 

He declared that the law could not do the fol- 
lowing things: 

1. Oive righteoxusnefls and life. 

2. Show the maligpity of sin. 

8, Be a suitable rale of life to mankind in this 
imperfect state.** 

He then went on to show that the law was given 
to the Jewish nation alone, and that Gk>d remedied 
all its defects with the Gosi)el by sending His Son. 
He drew the following conclusions from his dis- 
course: 

''1st. From what has been said, it follows that there 
is- an essential dilBerenoe between law and gospel — the Old 
Testament and the Newt No two words are more distinet 
in their signification than km and gotpeL Thej are oontra- 
distingnished under yarious names in the New Testament. 
The law is denominated 'the lettor', 'the ministration of 
condemnation 'y 'the ministration of death % 'the Old Testar 
ment or Covenant ', and 'Moses.' The gospel is denominated 
'the Spirit 'y 'the ministration of righteousness', 'the New 
Testament, or Covenant,' 'the law of liberty and Christ.' 
In respect of existence or duration, the former is denomi- 
nated 'that which is done away'—^e latter, 'that which 
remaineth' — ^the former was faulty, the latter faultless — the 
former demanded, this bestows righteousness — that gendered 
bondage, this liberty — that begat bond-slaves, this freemen — 
the former spake on this wise, 'This do and thou shalt 
liveV-this says, 'Say not -what ye shall, do; the word is 
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nigh thise (that gives life), the word of faith whieh we 
preach: if thou believe in thine heart the gospel, thou ahalt 
be aaved. The former waxed old, is aboliehed, and vaniehed 
away — the latter remainsi livee, and ie everlasting.' "" 

"2d. In the second place^ we learn from what has been 
said| that 'there is no condemnation to them which are in 
Christ Jesus.' The premises from which the Apostle drew 
this conclusion are the same with those stated to jou in this 
discourse. 'Sin', says the Apostle, 'shall not have dominion 
over jou; for jou are not under the law, but under grace.' 
In the 6th and 7th chapters to the Romans, the Apostle 
taught them thai 'they were not under the law' — that 'they 
were freed from it' — 'dead to it' — ^'delivered from it.' In 
the 8th chapter, 1st verse^ he draws the above conclu- 
sion. . . ."" 

"3d. In the third plaoe^ we conclude from the above 
premises, that there is no necessity for preaching the law 
in order to prepare men for receiving the gosp^"" 

"4th. A fourth conclusion which is deduciUe from the 
above premises is, that all arguments and motives, drawn 
from the law or Old Testament, to urge the disciples of 
Christ to baptise their infants; to observe holy days or 
religious fasts as preparatory to the observance of the 
Lord's Supper; to sanctify the seventh day; to enter into 
national covenants; to establish any f<Hrm of religion by 
dvil law; and all reasons and motives borrowed from the 
Jewish law, to excite the disciples of Christ to a compliance 
with or an imitation of Jewish customs, are inconclusive, 
repugnant to Christianity ,and faU ineffectual to the ground; 
not being enjoined or countenanced by the authority of 
Jesus Christ." ** 

"5th. In the last plaoe^ we are taught from all that has 
been said, to venerate in the highest degree the Lord Jesus 
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Christ; to receive Him u the Great Prophet, of whom Moaea 
in the law, and all the prophets did write.' To. receive him 
as the Liord our righteouaness, and to pay pimctilioiis regard 
to aU his precepts and ordinances."" 

In summary, Campbell maintained that the 
Christian was not under the law, but under grace, 
that the old covenant, which was one of circum- 
cision and works, had been abrogated, and conse- 
quently was not binding upon Christians, and that 
when Christ sent out his apostles to preach, he told 
them to preach the Gk»pel, and not the law, as a 
means to conversion. 

Even before the sermon had been completed, 
Pritchard and other hostile ministers saw its drift. 
They accordingly used every possible means to show 
their dissatisfaction. When a lady in the audience 
fainted, Pritchard went to the stand and called out 
some of the preachers. He also created a disturb- 
ance in the congregation. After the commotion had 
subsided, however, Campbell speedily regained the 
attention of the audience, which he held to the 
dose. At the intermission, Pritchard called out 
Elders Estep, Wheeler, and others, and said: ''This 
will never do. This is not our doctrine. We can 
not let this pass without a public protest from the 
Association,"* but Estep replied: ''That would 
create too much excitement, and would injure us 



^ Young, 0. A. Bittorted DoeiunsnU, 279. Campbell had 
adopted these Tiewi of the two eorenante m early ae 1813 (Gatea, Bt> 
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more than Mr. Campbell. It is better to let it pass 
and let the people judge for themselves."*" The 
advice of the latter prevailed. False reports, never- 
theless, were circulated, and Campbell consequently 
deemed it advisable to publish his sermon in 
pamphlet form. This address, everything consid- 
ered, was perhaps the most widely influential of all 
that Alexander Campbell ever preached." 

The principal differences between the Campbells 
and the Baptists were : 

1. Baptism. The Campbells, as previously men- 
tioned, insisted on baptism for the remission of sins 
upon a confession of faith that Jesus was the 
Christ, the Son of God. The Baptists always in- 
sisted upon an examination and the relation of a 
Christian experience before baptism. 

2. Lord*B Supper. The Brush Bun Church cel- 
ebrated the Lord's Supper every Sunday, whereas 
the Baptist churches celebrated it only monthly or 
quarterly. 

3. Dispensations. Baptists regarded all parts of 
the Bible as equally authoritative and binding. 
Nevertheless, at the time of his admission to the 
Bed Stone Association, Alexander Campbell held 
the intolerable here^ (to a Baptist) that the Chris- 
tians were not under the Old Testament, but the 
New ; not under Moses, but under Christ; not under 
law, but under grace. 
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4. Ordmaiian. Campbell's Tiews of ordinatioo 
were very loose to the Baptist way of thinking, and 
his opinion of an ordained minister's authority was 
very low. He did not consider ordination essen- 
tial, and he had exercised the ministerial functions 
more than a year before he was himself ordained. 
This offended the Baptists as it had earlier offended 
the Presbyterians. 

5. Conversion. The Baptists held to the doo- 
trine of human inability, or the helplessness of the 
will in conversion. They taught that the irresistible 
Holy Spirit worked faith in the heart by an atft of 
divine power or regenerating grace. The Campbells 
taught that faith was the heartfelt belief that Jesus 
was the Christ, the Son of Gk>d, and grew out of 

^the hearing or receiving of testimony to that fact. 
They believed that the Holy Spirit played no part 
in conversion save through the written Word." 

In. 1817, the year after the delivery of the 
famous Sermon on the Law, Thomas Campbell vis- 
ited Cambridge, Ohio, and later moved to Ken- 
tucky, thus leaving to his son the entire advocacy ^ 
of the new movement in western Pennsylvania, 
w^tem Virginia, and eastern Ohio.** The following 
year, thQ latter issued his first challenge to debate 
religious differences, but the man challenged, Mr. 
Finlay, a Union Presbyterian minister, refused. 
During the same year, Campbell opened Buffalo 
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Semiiiaiy in his own home, where he boarded the 
entrants. In 1819, he met Walter Scott, and the 
flame year his fatlier returned from Kentackj to 
help in Buffalo Seminary. The elder Campbell also 
assumed pastoral care of the Brash Bun Church." 
Even though many of the Baptists were strongly 
opposed to Alexander Campbell, they recognized 
his abilily, and some of them requested his services 
in defence of baptism. In 1819, John Birch, a Bap- 
tist preacher at Flat Bock, near Mt. Pleasant^ Ohio, 
had baptized a large number of converts. This 
success led John Walker, a minister of the Secession 
Church at Mt. Pleasant, to preach sermons in favor 
of infant baptism. Birch attended on one of these 
occasions, and at the dose questioned some state- 
ments made. This led to a challenge by Walker to 
Birch, or any other Baptist minister of good stand- 
ing whom he might designate, to debate the ques- 
tion of baptism. . Birch picked Alexander Camp- 
bell, but the latter hesitated, largely because of 
deference to his father's opinion, and not through 
disinclination, for as a boy he had delighted in 
debating. The following letter to him, the third on 
the subject, was dated March 27, 1820: 

''Dear Broiher: I onoe more undertake to addreee you 
by letter; u we are commanded not to weary in well doing, 



I am diapoeed to persevere. I am eoming thia third time 
onto yoa. I cannot persuade myadf that yon will refoee 
to attend to the diqfnite with Mr, Walker; therefore I do 
not feel diapoaed to oomplain beeanae yoa have sent ma no 
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answer. Tme, I have expected an anawer sLgnif ying joxxr 
acceptance of the same. I am aa yet diaappointed, but am 
not offended nor diacouraged. I can truly aay that it ia the 
unanimous wish of aU the church to which I belong that you 
sliould be the disputant. It is Brother Nathaniel Skinner's 
desire; it is the wish of aU the brethren with whom I hare 
conversed that you should be the man. You will, I hope, 
send me an answer by Brother Jesse Martm, who has prom- 
ised to bear this unto yoxu Gome, brother; come over into 
Blacedonia and help us. 

Yours, in the best of bonds, 

John Birch."" 

Alexander Campbell debated the question at 
Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, June 19, 20, 1820; he was so 
pleased with the outcome that in concluding he 
gave the following general invitation: 

<<I this day publish to all present that I feel disposed to 
meet any Psdobaptist minister of any denomination, of good 
standing in his party, and I engage to prove in a debate 
with him, either vive vooe or with the pen, that infant 
sprinkling is a human tradition and injurious to the well- 
beiug of society religious and politicaL'" 

The next year, July, 1821, Adamson Bentley 
and Sidney Bigdon, two talented Baptist ministers, 
visited the young debater at his home, spending two 
days there. They embraced the doctrines of the 
'' Reformation. "" Bentiey was a well known and 
popular minister of the Western Beserve. He had 
induced a number of preachers to hold yearly what 
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were called ' 'ministers' meetings" in order to study 
the ScriptnreSy to promote their own personal re- 
ligions advancement, and to help each other by 
criticizing sermons. Bentley acted as secretary, and 
aided largely in making the meetings beneficial and 
interesting. The leaders agreed that the churches 
should unite to form an association; consequently, 
on August 30, 1827, the messengers appointed by 
the churches met and formed the '' Mahoning Bap- 
tist Association."" Bentley and Bigdon gave 
Campbell pressing invitations to visit the Associa- 
tion and preach for them. Thus a way was opened 
for ''reformation" in the Western Beserve. Camp- 
bell said of these two men: 

"On parting the next day, Sidney Bigdon, with all ap- 
parent candor, said, if he had within the last year taught 
and promulgated from the pulpit one error, he had a thou- 
iand. ' At that time he waa the great orator of the Mahoning 
Anoeiation, though in authority with the people second 
always to Adamson Bentley. . . »"^ 

During the early twenties, Alexander Campbell 
visited Pittsburg occasionally, and, since he was 
connected with the Bed Stone Association, he 
preached to the Baptist Church there, then number- 
ing over a hundred members. In 1822, through his 
influence, Sidney Bigdon was persuaded to accept 
a call as its pastor. The new minister of the Pitta- 
burg Church possessed great fluency of speech and 
a lively fancy which made him very popular as an 
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orator. Since he seemed favorable to the ^'Befomia- 
tion," Campbell was anxious to introduce him to 
Walter Scott^ who was still giving weekly lectures 
on ' the New Testament to the small church for 
which Mr. Forrester had preached. Campbell 
wanted a union between these churches, but both 
proved rather shy until 1824, for each preferred its 
own peculiarities.'^ 

Because of the growth of the new doctrines, 
Campbell began to feel the need of a paper in 
order to direct better and to unii^ teaching and 
preaching; hence on July 4, 1823, he published the 
first number of the Christian BapHsi, a monthly 
magazine. The radical tone of this paper increased 
the opposition of the Baptists. Some of them had 
been very busy ever since Campbell's Sermon an 
the Law, seven years earlier, in working up a 
majority against him, so that they could expel him 
from the association, but the time did not appear 
propitious until August, 1823.^ Campbell had been 
so busy with his duties at Buffalo Seminary that 
he had not taken time to visit the churches belong- 
ing to the association as much as customary. This 
opportunity had been used by his enemies to good 
advantage, and charges of here^ were freely circu- 
lated against him. Elders Brownfield, Pritchard, 
and the Stones were making every effort to expel 
him. They sent special men to all the churches in 
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the aasociation, and persaaded many to appoint as 
messengers to the next meeting persons who were 
opposed to GampbelL The latter knew of these 
plans, and because he was about to enter into a 
debate on baptism with a Mr. W. L. MacCalla, a 
Presbyterian minister of Washington, Kentucky, he 
thought it best to evade the denominational dis- 
credit intended by his enemies, or x>erhaps stop the 
discussicm altogether. Since he had been frequently 
urged by Adamson Bentley to leave the Bed Stone 
Association and join the Mahoning, and since sev- 
eral memb^s of the Brush Bun Church lived in 
Wellsburg and vicinity, he decided to form a sepa- 
rate congregation, in which he would place his 
membership and which could unite with the Maho- 
ning Associati<»u He then told the Brush Bun 
Church that, for special reas<»is which it was not 
yet prudent to mention, he wanted letters of dis- 
missal for himself and some thirty other members 
in order to form a church in Wellsburg. Because 
of Campbell's unquestioned good judgment the re- 
quest was at once granted, and the second church 
of the "Beformation" was immediately formed in 
Wellsburg. 

The old church at Brush Bun appointed Thomas 
Campbell and two others as messengers to Bed 
Stone. Alexander Campbell went as a spectator. 
When the letter was read, much surprise was ex- 
pressed because he was not named as a messenger. 
On the ground of this omission, objection was made 
to a motion to invite him to a seat. After he had 
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listened some time in silence, he was asked to state 
why he was not a messenger from Brush Bun« He 
expressed regret that the association had lost so 
much time over such trifling matter, and declared 
that he would relieve them of all further trouble 
on that score. The reason, he said, was because the 
church to which he then belonged was not ccm- 
nected with the Bed Stone Association. This check- 
mated his opponents, left him free to carry on his 
reforms in the association, and allowed him to go 
to his debate as the undoubted representative of the 
Baptists.' In relating this incident, Campbell said : 

"Never did hunten on seeing the game unexpectedly 
escape from their toils at the moment when its capture was 
sure, glare upon each other a more mortifying disappoint- 
ment than that indicated bj my punmers at that instant^ 
on hearing that I was out of their bailiwick, and conse- 
quently out of their jurisdiction. A solemn stillness ensued^ 
and, for a time, all parties seemed to have nothing to do." ** 

In 1824, the Wellsburg Church was received 
into the Mahoning Association, and during the 
same year Alexander Campbell spent three months 
in touring Kentucky, where he met John Smith' 



'RidkArdaoa, B. JTcinolrf of AUamnder OampbM, U^ 08-70. 

«*iMd., 11.. 70. 

' At Fkninffilmrf , K^Btnekx, thii •eoMntrie pmMbar hMurd Oami^ 
bcU (mtlin« th* fourth elutptar of Oala/tkmg, After tlw eonfT»c»tioi& 
WM diimisMdy Smith ranuirkad to ft foDow prvftchar namod Vftvfflm: 

**!■ it not h«rdf brother Billy, to ride twenty mllee, m I h*Te doao, 
joit to hear a man preach thirty minnteet" 

"Ton are mietaken, brother John; look at yvnr wateh. It has 
■nrely been longer than that," wae the reply. 

Smith f ovnd to his enrpriae that the diaemme had taken up Jnal 
two honra and a haU. Holdinff np his wateh ho dedared: 
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and other leading Baptists. The next year he de- 
voted largely to the Christian Baptist, in which he 
began his series, ''Restoration of the Ancient Order 
of Things." In July, 1826, he visited eastern Vir- 
ginia and met the leading Baptist ministers. They 
refused to accept his reformatory views, and his 
standing thus became more precarious. He also 
made his third visit to Kentucky, this time for his 
wife's health.' The same year, he published the 
(George Campbell, Doddridge, and Macknight trans- 
lation of the New Testamentj with notes and addi- 
tions. This he called The Living Grades. In 
August, 1826, he attended the Mahoning Associa- 
tion at Lisbon, Ohio, accompanied by Walter Scott, 
who was elected evangelist of the Association. In 
January of the next year, Scott visited Campbell 
at his home, and they studied the Oospel together. 
In March, Scott began his evangelistic work at Lis- 
bon, Ohio, where he preached baptism for the re- 



•jrOlMMUal Earhlng^r, U., 407, 408. Ifn. OampbeD died, Oe- 
tob«r 22, 1827. 

"I h*T6 nerar been more deoeWed. Two houn of 1117 life are gone, 
I know not how, thong:h wide ftwftke, too, all the time." 

Vftnghn now referred to Smith'i statement that he eonld tell Oamp* 
bell*i Tiewa from one aermon, and aaked: 

*'Did yon And ont» brother John, whether he wae a Oalrinlat or 
an ArminianT' 

Smith replied: 

*'No. I know nothinc abont the man; bnt, be he laint or devil, 
he has thrown more lifht on that Epistle, and on the whole Scrip- 
tures than I haTe reoeived in all the sermons that I have ever heard 
before." 

Oampbell and Smith joomejed and talked together, but the latter 
in spite of his admiration for Oampbell was not a blind follower 
(Williams, J. ▲. LV« of Mldor /ohn SmUh, 181, 182). 
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* 

misaioii of sins. The Lisbon CShnreh abandoned the 
Philadelphia Confession of Faith and became the 
mother church pf the ''Befonhation" in Ohio' 

The spread of the new movement in Ohio is 
interesting. In 1828, Adamson Bentley went to 
Braceville, with Jacob Osborne, to hold a meeting. 
Xn a sermon he gave the views Campbell had pre- 
sented in the MacCalla Debate, declaring that it was 
intended as a pledge for the remission of sins. On 
the way back to Warren, Osborne said, ''Well, 
Brother Bentl^, you have christened baptism to- 
day." ''How so f" was the question. "You termed 
it a remitting institution/* was the reply. Mr. 
Bentley rejoined, "I do not see how this conclusion 
is to be avoided with the Scriptures before us.'* 
Osborne replied: 

^'It ia the tmth; and I have for some time thought that 
the waten of baptum muat ataad in the same position to 
ufl thai the blood of aaerifloea did to the Jews. 'The 
blood of bulla and of goats eould never take away sins,* as 
Paul declares, yet when offered at the altar by the sinner 
he had the divine assuranee that his sin was forgiven him. 
This blood was merely typical of th0 blood of Christ, the 
true sin offering to which it pointed prospeetively, and it 
seems to me that the water in baptism, which has no power 
in itself to wash away sins, now refers retrospectively to 
the purifying power of the blood of tho Lamb of God.''* 

A little while after this, Bentl^, Osborne, and 
Scott went down to Howland. When the first two 
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mentioned the matter to the latter, he agreed with 
the views ezpreased. In one of his sermons at How- 
land, Osborne again introduced the sabject and 
declared that no one had the promdae of the gift of 
the Holy Spirit nntil after baptism. Scott seemed 
sorprisedy and after the meeting said to Osborne, 
"You are a man of great courage,'' and, taming 
to Bentl^, he asked, ''Do 70a not think so, Brother 
Bentl^f " ''Whyt" was the question. ''Because," 
came the reply, "he ventured to assert to-day that 
no one had a right to expect the Holy Spirit until 
after baptism.'"* From that time, Scott studied 
the order for the various items of the (Gospel, and 
being endowed with fine analytical powers, he 
placed them thus: faith, repentance, baptism, re- 
mission of sins, and the gift of the Holy Spirit." 

This Scriptural order which Scott had so labori- 
ously evolved relieved at once his previous perplex- 
ities, and the Qospel seemed almost like a new 
revelation to him. He bdieved that he could now 
present it in its original simplicily, but still he 
hesitated for fear of offending the churches which 
had employed him. About this time he met Joseph 
Gaston, and told him alL Oaston was delighted, 
declared that what Scott had said was the truth, 
and that it ought to be preached to the world. 
Scott then made an appointment outside of the 

^ BiohavaMMi, B. Xmmoin •f AUuinier O amp h M, U^ 208. 

"Thli Mdtr ttm ftaada with tkt DiielplM of Ohiltt, altkBVfh 
pvl^e cwifMiion hM hma iaautid Jvst pvfvloas to teptlfla. It 
magrbo itotod, howoror, tboi teptlm to ItMlf lofirdod m a 
itoa of faith ia Jana Ohilai aa tha Sob of Ood. 
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association, and with some trembling, but in an 
interesting manner, presented his views. At the 
close he gave a formal invitation to come forward 
and be baptized for the remission of sin. No one 
moved.*^ This result was not unexpected, for the 
whole community was filled with the idea that some 
supernatural revelation had to occur before any 
one could become a fit subject for baptism. The 
eVangelist, however, had broken through his own 
fears, and he now gave notice that he would deliver 
in New Lisbon a course of sermons upon the 
Ancient Gk)speL 

A large crowd gathered to hear him. His ser- 
mon was based on Peter's confession, Matthew 16: 
16, in connection with Peter's answer to inquirers 
on the day of Pentecost, Acts 2 : 38. The evangelist 
held the audience in rapt attention while he devel- 
oped the power of" the Christian creed, the rock 
upon which Christ had announced that he would 
build His church, and the steps of faith, repentance, 
baptism, remission of sins, and the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. The people were charmed by this new view 
of the simplicity and completeness of the Gk)si>el, 
but as on that earlier occasion, they were filted with 
doubt and wonder, and asked, ''How can these 
things bef" Just as he was about to dose his ser- 
mon, a stranger came in and took a seat. When 
Scott concluded a few minutes later by again quot- 
ing Peter's words and inviting any one present to 

" A f imilar rMvlt had followvd Stoae'i flnt imiUttona In Etataeky 
(Boffvn. J. &. Cmm Bidg» M4€tinf Mou§^, 18S, 184). 
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come forward and be baptized for the remiflsion of 
sins, this stranger at once went forward. Every 
one was surprised, for the new convert had not been 
enlightened by the minister, yet he walked with the 
firmness of an assured purpose. The preacher, too, 
was astonished, but since, when questioned, the man 
seemed to understand the matter fully, Scott at 
once baptized him **for the remission of sins," 
November 18, 1827. Great excitement ensued, and 
before the meeting closed seventeen persons ac- 
cepted primitive baptism. Thereafter these Gk)spel 
steps were used with marked success by the Be- 
formers." 

Although Scott was pleased with the initial suc- 
cess, he could not help wondering why the stranger, 
a William Amend, had come forward on a simple 
invitation, when his first two sermons had failed to 
convince any one; hence he determined to write a 
letter of inquiry. Amend answered, declaring that 
he had been a strict Presbyterian, but that he could 
not believe all the things taught; consequently <( he 
turned to his Bible and studied it for a year. This 
led him to John 3:16, which read: "For Ood so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth on him might not x>erish, 
but have everlasting life." He then went on to 
inquire how he should believe, and he read such 
passages as: "Faith cometh by hearing, and hear- 
ing by the word of God," "Faith is the substance 
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of things hoped for, the evidenee of things not 
seen,'* "Save younelYeBy'' '^I must be dead to sin 
and buried, and raised ^th Christ Jesus to new- 
ness of life,'' **I most be bom again if I would 
enter the kingdom of Gk>d," and '^Proclaim the 
gospel to all nations; he that bdieveth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved." Bftaliring that Peter had 
been given the k^ys, he looked to see what he would 
do with theuL Turning to Ads 2: 37, 38, he read: 
''And th^ were all pricked to the heatt, and said 
to Peter and to the other apostles, 'Men and breth- 
ren, what shall we dof Peter said, 'Repent, and 
be baptized evexy one of jou in the name of Jesus 
Christ for the remission of sina' " After remaik« 
ing that he had often turned to this Scripture and 
prayed for some one to introduce him, Amend said: 



"Now, my brother, I will answer your qusstioiifl. I wmi 
baptized on the 18th of November, 1827, and will relate to 
joa a eireamatanee which oeeorred a few days before that 
date. I had read the aecond chapter of Acta, when I ez- 
preeaed myself to my wife as follows: 'Oh this is the gospel; 
this is the thing we wish — the remission of onr sinsi Oh 
that I conld hear the gospel in these same words as Peter 
preached iti I hope I shall some day hear it, and the ftrst 
man I meet who will preach the gospel thus, with him will 
I go. 8o, my brother, on the day yon saw me eome into 
the meeting-honse my heart was open to receiTe the word of 
God, and when you cried, 'The Scripture shall no longer be 
a sealed book. God means what he says. Is there any 
man present who will take God at his word and be baptiaed 
for the remission of sinsf — at that moment my feelings 
were each that I conld hare eried out, 'Glory to Godt I 
haye foond the man whom I hsTe long sought for.', So I 
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entend the M«g«ift»i when I leedUj laid hold of the hope 
Mi before ne.'^" 

Gonoeniizig the plea thus advocated Ij Scott» 
Hayden wrote: 

'at is true the ChrigHam Boptiti, in the iint Yolimie^ 
had taught the feriptoral connection between baptum and 
Temiflflion, in an eaaay bj the elder Campbell; also in A. 
Campbell's Debate with Mr. MeCalla the same trath waa 
distinetly let forth. Bat it remained among the theories. 
Sinners still ^f^gniA^A in despairing donbt, awaiting some 
Ughty emotion or sensation on which th^ might settle as 
the 'white stone' of elective grace, speciallj imparted to 
assnre them thej were of the elect for whom Christ died. 
Besidesy all the prominent creeds of Christendom contain the 
doctrine of baptism as a pledge of remission, as an item of 
dogmatic belief. Bat not one of the sects built upon them 
carries oat its creed, in this particular, into practical resalt^ 
and tells the awakened sinner, as did Peter on the first 
Pentecost after theT ascension: 'Bepent, and be baptised 
efwerj one of 70a in the name of Jesos Christ for the remis- 
sion of sins."** 

Scott sailed with his plea through the Western 
Reserve like li meteor. Exaggerated reports of his 
doings reached the Campbells, and th^, fearing his 
haste, decided that Thomas Campbell should .viMt 
the Western Beserve and see for himself. The via- 
itor was delighted, and jdned Scott for a while in 
his theoxy reduced to practice. On April 9, 1828, 
hd wrote from New Lisbon to his son: 
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^'I pereeive thai theory and praetiee in religion^ as well 
aa in other things^ are matteia of diatinet oonaideration. 
. . . We have ^poken and publiahed many things oarreetly 
eoneeming the ancient gospel, its simplicity and perfect 
adaptation to the present state of mankind, for the benign 
and gracious purposes of its immediate relief and complete 
salvation; bnt I must confess that, in respect of the direct 
exhibition and application of it, for that blessed purpose, I 
am at present, for the first time, upon the ground where the 
thing has appeared to be practically exhibited to the proper 
purpose. ^Compel them to come in,' saith the Lord, 'that 
my house may be filled.' 

"Mr. Bcott has made^ a bold push to accomplish this 
object, by simply and boldly stating the ancient gospel and 
insisting upon it; and then by putting the question generally 
and particularly to males and females, old and young. ^9^11 
you come to Christ and be baptised for the remission of 
your sins and the gift of the Holy Spirit f Don't you 
believe this blessed gospel f Then come away, etc, etc This 
elicits a personal conversation; some confess faith in the 
testimony — beg time to think; others consents-give their 
hands to be baptised as soon as convenient; others debate 
the matter friendly; some go straight to the water, be it 
day or night; and, upon the whole, none appear offended."* 

About the time Scott and the Bef ormers adopted 
the plea mentioned above, James Hughes, Lewis 
Hamwick, Lewis, Conner, and John Secrest, all 
Kentacky followers of Barton W. Stone, went 
through Belmont and Columbiana counties, con- 
verting many and planting churches. They repu- 
diated all creeds, contended for the Bible alone, 
and favored the name ''Christian.". Since they 
were full of zeal and gifted in ezhortatLon, thqr 
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won many converta. Thej naed the '^monmmg- 
bench system^'' and completed the process of con- 
version and reception by extending pnblidj to the 
convert the ' ' right hand of fellowship, ' ' after which 
he was regarded as a member of the church. From 
this wing of the "Reformation" came sach men as 
John Whitacre, William Schoolej, John Fleck, and 
Joseph Oaston, all noted preachers. They examined 
and accepted the Oospel plea as advocated by Scott, 
and thereafter spent their lives in its defence. Min- 
ister after minister adopted it, and thus it was soon 
carried all over the West of that day." 

During the same year, 1828, Alexander Camp- 
bell issued his second edition of The Living Oracles, 
accepted Robert Owen's challenge to debate the 
claims of infidelity as opposed to religion, published 
a hymn book, and married Miss Selma H. Bakewell, 
of Wellsburg. In addition to keeping up the Chris- 
tian Baptist, and all his religious work, he con- 
tinued his farming. According to reports, he was 
the first man to in^port Merino and Saxony sheep 
over the Allegheny mountains. Next year, April 
13-22, 1829, he debated with Owen in the Methodist 
church at Cincinnati, Ohio,'' and planned to dis- 
continue the publication of the Christian ^aptist, 
for he feared that the term '^ Christian-Baptist" 
would be applied to the advocates of reform, and 
he realized that the time had c<»ne for constructive 
work rather than destructive. The principles oi 
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fhe '^Beformation'' were spieadixig rapidly; mazij 
even in Engbumd and Ireland favored and accepted 
the new teaching." 

A few montha after the debate with Owen, in 
Angost^ 1829, Campbell was elected to and in Octo- 
ber attended the Constitntianal Convention of Vir- 
ginia. Bepreaentation in that atate was based in 
part upon slaves, and sinoe these were held largelj 
in the eastern section, the white population of the 
West, although nearly equal in number to .that of 
the East, found itself under the control of a ma- 
jority, which many thought legislated too exclu- 
sively for the interest of its^wn section. Influenced 
by the remonstrances of the western members, or 
fearful that the rapidly growing white population 
of the West would soon wrest political power from 
the East, the Legislature of 1827 and 1828, in spite 
of the opposition in the Tidewater district, i>assed 
an act to take the sense of the voters on calling a 
convention. A majority, 21,898 to 16,646, favored 
this action. The most eminent men of the country 
were chosen as delegates." Four were to be selected 
from the district in which Campbell lived. Philip 
Doddridge, of Wellsburg, was the most distin« 
guished xxditician in the West, and he was at once 
nominated. At that time Campbell had been before 
the public only as an educator and minister, but 
now the request came that he let himself be nomi- 
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nated as a delegate. Many of his religions, oppo- 
nents urged him strongly to this course, for th^ had 
confidence in his ability. He refnsed at first, but 
his political friends urged that it was not a canvass 
for an office of emolument^ but an important occa^ 
sion to the state of which he was a citizen, for the 
organic* law of that state was to be amended and 
the control of the eastern and slave-holding element 
resisted. His religious friends declared, moreover, 
that the office was higher than the ordinary plane 
of politics, that it would not compromise him in any 
way^ as a religions teacher, but that it would give 
him greater influence hy placing him in contact 
with the most influential persons in the state. 
Campbell at length yielded to this urging, with the 
express stipulation that he would not have to take 
part in the canvass personally, and with the under- 
standing that Doddridge would gladly accept him 
as a colleague. As soon as the canvass commenced, 
however, Samuel Sprigg, a noted lawyer of Wheel- 
ing, and a wacm personal friend of Doddridge, an- 
nounced himself as an opposition candidate to 
GampbelL When the latter disoovered this faith- 
lessness, he yielded to the representations of his 
friends and perhaps to his rising Irish temper, and 
took an active part in the canvass. 

Accordingly, Campbell made it a' point to be 
present at one of the most doubtful and important 
precincts in Monongalia county, where Mr. Sprigg 
was to address the voters at the polls. Sprigg, in 
his speech, attacked the members of the ministerial 
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profession as unfit to act as delegates to a consti- 
tutional convention, and urged the importance of 
sending delegates whose lives had been spent in 
investigating and applying principles of civil gov- 
ernment and constitutional law. He talked long 
also on the subject of representation, and declared 
that basing the representation wholly on the white 
population was the only fair way to the western 
section of the state. Since he took up so much 
time, little was left to Campbell before the opening 
of the i>olls. The latter, realizing that the people 
were weary, said in beginning that he could not 
think of detaining them much longer. He then 
briefly refuted the arguments used by his oppo- 
nent against the competence of ministers and in 
favor of the supposed claims of lawyers, expressed 
himself in favor of representation based entirely on 
the white population, and denounced the evils of 
the existing i^stem where the political power de- 
pended upon the number of persons held in bond- 
age. Since the crowd was composed lai^ely of 
farmers, Campbell extolled the virtues of agricul- 
turists, and declared that he had been a practical 
farmer for years.** He concluded: 

^' 'Tis the interest of the farmer that should be eon- 
Bolted. It is hia welfare espeeiaUj that ihoiild be promoted, 
sinee it ia the farmer who has to bear at last the bnrdena 
of the goTemment. . . . Allow me to illnstrate this bj what 
I notieed when a lad on a visit to the city of Belfast. In 
viewing the eitj, I reeolleet that mj attention waa pax^ 
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ttflolarlj engaged by a large sign over one of ite extensiye 
•tores. This sign contained four large painted figures. Tlie 
first was a picture of the king in his royal robes, with the 
erown upon his head, and the legend issuing from his mouth, 
'1 reign for alL' Next to him was the figure of a bishop, 
in gown and surpUee, with the inscription, 'I praj for alL' 
The third was a soldier in his regimentals standing by a 
cannon and uttering the words, 'I fight for all.' But the 
fourth Ugare, gentlemen, was the most noteworthy and 
important of all in this pictorial representation of the dif- 
ferent parts of human society. It represented a farmer, 
amidst the utensils of his calling, standing by his plow, and 
ezdaiming, 'I pay for alL' ''*^ 

After the cheering had sabsided, the polls were 
opened. The law then required each voter to an- 
nounce publicly the name of his candidate so that 
his vote could be recorded. For some time nothing 
was heard but the name ^^Campbell.'' It began to 
look as if the choice might be unanimous, but at 
last the name of ^'Sprigg" was mentioned, where- 
upon that individual arose and pleasantly remarked, 
with a bow: ''I thank the gentleman for his vote, 
for I was really beginning to think you had all for- 
gotten that I am a candidate. *'** When the votes 
of the different counties — Ohio, Tyler, Brooke, 
Monongalia and Preston — ^were counted, it was 
found that Alexander Campbell and Philip Dodd- 
ridge, together with Charles D. Morgan and Euge- 
nius M. Wilson of Monongalia, had been elected. 

The convention, composed in all of ninety-six 
delegates, met at Richmond, October 5, 1829. 
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Among its members were James ' Madison, James 
Monroe, Chief -Justice Marshall, John Randolph of 
Roanoke, Judge Upshur, Benjamin W. Leigh, and 
Philip S. Barbour. After the preliminaiy arrange- 
ments had been made, the dash of interests came 
into view. Waiting until Doddridge and several 
others had spoken, Campbell delivered an able 
speech against apportioning representation in the 
House of Delegates according to white population 
and taxation combined, as the East so strongly 
desired. Judge Upshur, representing eastern ixiter* 
ests, had made able speeches, October 27 and 28, 
1829. Since these are somewhat foreign in interest 
to the main theme, full consideration can not be 
given, but the Judge had declared in partial som- 
maiy, October 28, 1829 : 

''I have thus endeaTored to proTO, Mr. Chaimuui, tbst 
wliether it be right m a general prindple or not, tbat 
property ahoQld poflsess an iniiiienee in Goremment, if la 
certainly right aa to na. It ia right beeanae owr pr op erty , 
ao far aa davea are conoerned, ia prnmUar; beeanae it la of 
impoaing magnitade; beeanae it afforda abnoat a fnU half of 
the productive labor of the State; beeanae it la ef p oa e d to 
peenliar impoaitiona, and therefore to peculiar haairda; and 
beeanae it ia the intereet of the whole Commonwealth, that 
ita power ahould not be taken away. I admit that we have 
no danger to apprdiend, eotcept from oppreaaive and Qneqnal 
taacation; no other injnatiee can reaaonably be feared. It 
ia impoaeible that any free Government, can eatabliah an 
open and palpable inequality of righta. Beaiatanee would 
be the neeeaaary eonaeqnenee; and thoa the evil would aoon 
core itself. But the power of taimHon often woiia Insldi- 
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ondjr. The yery Tietim who feels ita oppTenion, may be 
ignorant of the sonroe from which it aprings/'* 

He condnded: **. . . For more than half a oen- 
tory, the political jpower of this C!oxn]nonwealth has 
been in the hands which now hold it. Daring all 
that time, it has not been abused. Is it then with- 
out canse that I ask for a good reason whj it should 
now be taken awajt"*' 

Campbell attempted to establish four points in 
his first important speech, October 81 : 

1. That apportionment of representation accord- 
ing to white population and taxation combined 
rested upon unphilosophical and anti-republican 
▼iews of society. 

2. That such representation was the common 
ground. of aristocratical and monarchical goyem- 
ments. 

8. That most of the free holders of Virginia 
were opposed to such an apportionment. 

4. That the white population basis would fayor 
the whole state.* 

Owing to the importance of that address, rather 
eztensiye quotations will be giyen: 

"But, Sir, it ia not the ineraaae of population in the 
weat which thia gentleman oagkt to fear. It ia the energy 
which the mountain breeae and we ate r n habita impart to 



•yirgiBia SUto OoBTMtifla. 2>«»ateff mmd P f9 mU m g§, 1899, 
1880. 76. 

•^Md., 79. 
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these emigrantft. Thej aie regenented; politieally, I mean, 
Bir. They become «oorMii^ poUtieiaiMf and the difference^ 
Bijy between a taOeing and a foarMng politidan, ia imnwrnae. 
The Old Dominion haa long been celebrated for producing 
great orators; the ablest metaphyBiciana in policy ; men that 
can split haira^ all abstruse. questions of political economy. 
But at home^ or when they return from Congress, »they haye 
negroes to fan them asleep. But a PennsylTania, a New 
York, a Ohio, or a we ste r n Virginia statesman, has this 
advaatage, that when he returns home, he taketf off his coat, 
and takes hold of the plough. This gives him bone and 
muscle, Bir, and preservee his Republican priuciplea pure and 
uncontaminated. . . . 

"This gentleman (Judge Upshur) starts with the postu- 
late, that there are two sorts of majoritiee of numbers and 
interests; in plain English, of men and money. I do not 
well understand, why he ought not to have added, also, 
majoritiee of talent, physical strength, scientific skill, and 
general literature. These are all more valuable than money, 
and as useful to the Btate. A Bobert Folton, a General 
Jhekatm, a Joseph Lancaster, a Benjamin Franklin, are as 
useful to the Btate, as a whole district of niere slave-holders. 
Now, all the logic, metaphysics and rhetoric of this Assembly, 
must be put to requisition to 1lhew, why a dtixen, having a 
hundred negroes, should have ten times more political power 
than a Joseph Lancaster, or a Bobert Fulton, with only a 
house and garden. And if scientific skill, physical strength 
military powers, or general literature, in some individuals, is 
entitled to so much respect, why ought not those majorities 
in a community to have aa much weight aa mere wealth.''* 

Campbell belieyed, as an examination of this 
speech shows, that man possessed the right of 
suffrage prior to his entrance into the social com- 



•"Yirginia Stoto Ooiivnitloa. DAt^tm mid Proc^tdlngt, 1899. 
1880, 110. 
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pact, that society might divest him of it, but could 
not confer it, for it was a right "natural" and 
"underived/' He was ridiculed with regard to his 
state of nature and his argument on majorities. 
He answered thus: 

". . . . The gentlemen on the other nde, have trium- 
pfaaatly called upon us, to find the origin of majorltiee in 
the state of nature. Naj, indeed, they almost ridicule the 
idea of men eodsting in a state of nature. We all know, 
that men roaming at large, over the forests could have no 
idea of majorities; it is not applicable to them. But, so 
scon as men form a social compact, it is one of the first 
things, wliich, from nature itself, would present itself to 
them. The true origin of this idea, is found in the nature 
and dreumBtances of men. Man is a social animal, and in 
obedience to this law of his nature, he seeks society, and 
desires the countenance of men. But, as all men are not 
bom on the same day, and do not all place their eyes upon 
the same object, at the same time, nor receive the same 
education, they cannot all be of the same opinion. Some 
arrangement, founded on the nature of man, for men's liv- 
ing to-gether, must then be adopted. And the impossibiBty 
of gratifying their social desires, but in yielding to differ- 
ences of opinion, presents itself among the very first reflecr 
tions. In all matters, then, of common interest, when a 
difference occurs, one party must yield. . . . All nature cries, 
the inferior to the superior; the weaker to the stronger; the 
less to the greater. It is, then, founded on the nature of 
things^ And a moment's reflection will convince us, that, 
in case of a struggle, the minority must yield to the 
majority; for, they have the power, either to compel it, or 
to expel the disaffected. It is, then, as natural a conclusion 
and arrangement, as can be conceived.'"' 



'^'VlrgiiiU SUto OonTnitlon. D4bQU9 tmd Proc99d/lmg9, 1839, 
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Daring the conyentioii, Campbell made several 
speeches in an effort to secure for the West the 
changes* that were demanded, but the eastern 
majority proved determined to retain the pro- 
visions to which the West objected. Consequently, 
the constitution, which was submitted to the Ccm- 
vention, January 14, 1830, retaining the provisions 
to which the West was opposed, received a majority 
of fourteen votes.' As Campbell had foreseen,/ it 
proved entirely unsatisfactory to the people of the 
West When the vote was taken in Brooke County, 
he was present and at the request of the citizens 
gave a brief explanation of the principles of the 
proposed constitution, and expressed the hope that 
it would be rejected because of its anti-republican 

*In 1838, the Honae of I>«l«ff»tw ^mA 314 momban; the Senate, 
34. Of this number the txmnimontMie oowitiy with a total white pop> 
Illation of 354,196 had onlj 80 delegatee and 9 Mnaton, while the 
eiamontane oountrx with a white population of 848,878 had 184 dele- 
gatei and 16 eenaton. An apportionment on the baala of white pop> 
nlation would ha-?e changed the Senate little, bnt wonld have given 
the Weet 90 delegatee. The Eaat^ too. had grieraneea. In 1839 the 
Weet dnw anniiaU7 fxtfm. the treasury far more than ii eontribnted. 
TasDes were paid on a ralnation of 1817, when the East was more 
proaperooa. In 1839, the average ralnation lipon whieh each aeetion. 
paid taxee was per aere: Trans-Alleghenr — 93 eenti; Va]ler--|7.88 ; 
Piedmont— 88.30; Tidewatex^-f 8.48. P. W. Leigh estimated that the 
East paid $8.34 in taxee for everj dollar paid bf the West. There 
were then east, of the Bine Bidge 897,000 negro slavee subjeet to tax* 
ation, and onlj 50,000 in the West. The slave property eontribnted 
almost one third of the entire state revenue (See Ambler, 0. H. iffee- 
MonoKsm <n VirQkUa, 187-141). Theee points were thoronghlj de- 
bated in Convention. Doddridge, CampbeD, and other western lead- 
ers admitted them, bnt pointed to the growth of population as an 
equaliier and to the servioes of the western sdldien in the war of 
1813 {D§b9U§, 138). 

The writer hopes at some future time to make a more de t a i l e d 
study of Alerandsr Campbell in the Virginia Ooastitutloiial OoaventlQa. 
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principles. Tliis short speech proved yery effective. 
After the vote had been taken, it was found that 
Brooke Coonly had favored rejection hj a vote of 
870 to 0. Brooke was the only coonly in the state 
where rejection was unanimous, but other connties 
came near this, as Logan, where the vote was 255 to 
2, and Ohio, 643 to 8 against ratification.^ The 
state-wide vote, however, stood 26,055 to 15,568 in 
favor of the constitution.* 

As indicated earlier, Campbell avoided politics 
as much as possible, although he did hold the office 
of postmaster for some time; hence, if possible, his 
motives in serving in the constitutional convention 
should be ascertained. On reaching home, Febru- 
ary 1, 1830, after having been absent since Septem- 
ber 22, 1829, he found many letters awaiting him, 
one being from William Tener of Londondeny. In 
answer to this, he gave the motives which had influ- 



**Perikftps it will not b* flntlx«l7 out of plaoo to obforvo In a 
foot noto that Qordon*i plan of eomiiromiM allowed oonaeir ati foa to 
retain control. Bfforta in the oonTention to extend the ftranehiae to 
all taac paTore had been defeated 44 to 46. Snifrace was extended 
■omewhat, noTertheleea, bf taUng in leaae holden and honae-keepen, 
bnt the number of non of legal age remaining diaqnaUfled waa over 
80,000. Doddridge*! motion to eieet the governor Ij a popular Tote 
waa a tie, and waa decided in the negatlTe. Br the eonatitntion, oen* 
tral ecnentive authority, lomewhat inereaaed, waa veoted In a governor 
eleeted for three fean bx Joint ballot of the Aiaemblj. The exaentiTe 
eonneil waa retained, thomgh redneed in membenhlp. 

The diflTerenoea between the Beat and the West vrere not aettled bj 
thia eonatitntlon. Thej were merely tranaferred trmn the eoontiee of 
northern Piedmont and the Shenandoah Valley to the trana'Alleghenr. 
Thereafter, leetionaliam, according to Ambler, waa a conteet between 
the diatrieta now known aa Virginia and West Virginia (eee hia 600- 
thmM&m, 187-174, for a good aeoonnt of tha whole atraggle). 
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enoed him to became a candidate for the conveii- 
tion. He wrote: 

''Bat jonmBj mak^ What bosiiiflas had Iln saeh mattefsf 
I will tell joxL I haye no taste or longings for political 
matters or honors, bnt as this was one of the most grave 
and solemn of all poUtieal matters, and not like the ordinary 
affairs of legislation, and therefore not incompatible with 
the most perfect gravity and self-respect, I consented to be 
elected, and especially because I was desiroiis of laying a 
foundation for the abolition of slavery (in which, however, I 
wtts not succeesful), and of gaining an influence in pablic 
estimation to give eorrency to my writings, and to pat down 
flome calamnies afar off that I was not in good standing in 
my own State." •• 

In this latter object, that of gaining higher in- 
fluence in the pnblic estimation, Campbell was cer- 
tainly successful. While at Richmond, in private 
conversation and in the social circle, he pressed the 
views of the ''BeformatioQ." Every Lord's Day 
he spoke to large audiences on the primitive Gk)6pel, 
and many of the convention members attended. 
Upon these he made a very favorable impression. 
On the way home, Ex-President Madison spent the 
first night with a relative, Edmund Pendlet<m, of 
Louisa. The latter was slightly inclined to the 
principles of the *' Restoration;" hence he inquired 
Madison's opinion of Campbell. After si>eaking in 
high terms of the ability shown in the convention, 
the former president added: "But it is as a theo- 
logian that Mr. Campbell must be known. It was 



v^BlohardMB, E. Mmnatn of AImmmIm- O mmp UU, U^ tl9, tSO. 
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my pleasure to hear him very often as a preacher 
of the gospel, and I regard him as the ablest and 
most original expounder of the Scriptures I have 
ever heard. ' ' ^ 

After Campbell returned from the convention 
he visited Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and took 
up his editorial work with renewed zeal. The UU- 
lennial Harbinger,^ the first number of which came 
out January 1, 1830, was devoted to the plea for 
the restoration of primitive Christianitjjr. This plea, 
however, stirred the Baptists to intense opposition. 
Antagonism had been growing from the time of the 
Sermon on the Law, 1816, and especially from the 
period when Walter Scott began to preach the (Gos- 
pel steps plea, 1827. Exclusions and divisions were 
not infrequent in the late twenties. In the spring 
of 1830, the Third Baptist Church of Philadelphia 
excluded a number, who at once formed an inde- 
pendent church and adopted the ancient order of 
things as taught by the Campbells and Scott. In 
Kentucky and in certain parts of Virginia, how- 
ever, where the principles of the "Reformation'' 
had been most widely scattered, the greatest trou- 
bles took place. No one will contend that the Re- 
formers were blameless. Some excited prejudice 
unnecessarily by crying out against church cov- 
enants, creeds, etc., "to the legitimate use of which 
Mr. Campbell never had objected."" Ignorant 



*>RiehardMn, B. Mmnoin of AlMOfuUr OmmpbM, 11., 818. 

** Sneeeuor to the Ohrittiim BapHH, 

** BiohMdimi, R. Uomatn of AlmatkOor (kmtpboU, 11., 823. 
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persons gave just offence by bigoted and emde 
assertions, and not a few had the c<mceit of sape- 
rior knowledge and an overbearing disposition. On 
the whole, nevertheless, the Bef ormers were forbear- 
ing and endured with some patience the misrepre- 
sentation of their oppiments. 

Since the conditions seethed thns, only a slight 
impulse was necessary to start a flame. It came 
from an unexpected quarter. Two or three frag- 
ments of churches on the Western Reserve, as at 
Youngstown, Palmyra, and Salem, which had re- 
fused to enter the "Beformation," had joined a 
small association on Beaver Greek. Aided by a 
Mr. Winter and one or two other ministers intensely 
opposed to Campbell, they persuaded the associa- 
tion to publish a circular anathematiring the Ma- 
honing Association and Mr. Campbell as ''disbeliev- 
ing and denying many of the doctrines of the Holy 
Scriptures."*' These charges, as given by Gktes, 
follow : 

''1. Th^, the Beformers, maintain that there is 
no promise of salvation, without baptism. 

''2. That baptism should be administered to all 
who say they believe that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of Gk)d, without examination on any other point. 

''3. That there is no direct operation of the 
Holy Spirit on the mind prior to baptism. 

''4. That baptism procures the remissioa of sins 
and the gift of the^ Holy Spirit. 
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'*6. That the BcriptareB are the ooHj evidence 
of interest in Christ. 

''6. That obedience places it in Qod's power to 
elect to salvation. 

'^7. That no creed is necessary for the church 
bat the Scriptures as they stand, And 

'*8. That all baptized i>ersons have the right to 
administer the ordinance of baptism."" 

This circular letter immediately gained great 
popularity, and was widely copied by Baptist 
pai>er8 and associations. Thus, Dover, Virginia, 
decreed non-fellowship with the Reformers and 
DoTcr Association followed, December, 1830.** 
Franklin Association, Kentucky, and Appomattox 
Association, Virginia, denounced Campbell's writ- 
ings and all persons holding the views expressed in 
the Beaver circular.*' Partly because of these at- 
tacks, Mahcming and Stillwater Associations, Ohio, 
dissolyed as associations and resolved to meet as 
annual meetings without any authority. The Be- 
f ormers now began to organize churches distinct 
from the Baptists, and this step marks the existence 
of the Disciples of Christ as a separate church.*" 
Campbell, unable to allay the storm, described the 
Beaver anathema as "a tissue of falsehoods," and 
attacked, possibly with justice, the character of 
Winter, one of its chief promoters. He showed his 



« JflH^ JMaHon tmd S^ptMrmtton of Ba|ifM# tmd Ditolfi M , 92. 
^MWmmSai Hmr^kigfr, U., 409. 

ffRtehardMn, B. Mwmoin of AlmMmdor O mmp l tU, U,, t98. 
^UmomnSai HmrUnffor, 11., 400, alio N«iniiaa, A. E. A jffMenr 
«/ iU BoftlH CMifohoo In UU ViiUod StaUo, 404. 
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dislike of separation, but also his wiUingneaa to 
abide the result l^ asking: 

"Who is malriiis diTinoiiB and srJiiiimsf Who is rend- 
ing the peace of the ehnrehesf Who are ereating faetiona^ 
BweUinga and tnmnltaf We who are willing to bear and 
forbear, or thej who are anathematizing and attempting to 
ezeommnnieatef Let the ompiree deeide the qneetion. For 
my own part, I am morally certain they who (^poae us are 
unable to meet us on the Bible; they are unable to meet 
va before the public; and this I say, not ae respeete their 
talenta, acquirements or general abilitieB, bat as respects 
their systems. Thousands are convinced of this, and they 
might as well bark at the moon as to oppose ns by bulls 
snd anathemas. If there be a division, gentlemen, you will 
make it, not I; and the more you oppose us with the wught 
of your censure, like a palm tree we will grow the faster. 
I am for peace, for union, for harmony, for co-operation 
with all good men. But I fear you not; if you will fling 
firebrands, arrows and discords into the amy of the faith, 
you will repent it, not we. You irill lose influence, not we. 
We covet not persecution, but we disregard it. We fear 
nothing but error, and should you proceed to make divisions, 
you will find that they irill reach much farther than you 
are aware, and that the time is past when an anathema 
from an association will produce any other effect than con- 
tempt from some and a smile from others."^ 

That Campbell was correct in the extent of the 
divisions is apparent from the following quotations. 
The Dover Association report read in part: ''The 
system of religion known by the name of Camp- 
bellism has spread of late among our churches to a 
distressing extent and seems to call loudly for 



1 
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remedial measures." " The New York Baptist Reg- 
ister ot 1830 said: 

''Mr. Campbell's paper and their Tigorooa mianonarj 
efforts are makmg great achievements. It is said that one 
half of the Baptist ehorohes in Ohio have embraced this 
sentiment and become what they call CSiristian Baptists. It 
is spreading like a mighty contagion through the Western 
States, waiting Zion in its progress. In Kentucky its deso- 
lations are said to be even greater than in Ohio." "^ 



The following bitter lamentation came from a 
Mr. McCoonico of Tennessee: 



''My beloved brethren: — GampbeUism has carried away 
many whom I thought firm. These wandering stars and 
clouds without water ever learning and never able to come 
■to the knowledge of the truth, make proselytes much more 
the children of the devil than they were before. O Lord! 
hear the cries and see the tears of the Baptists; for Alex- 
ander hath done them much harm. The Lord reward him 
according to his works. Look at the (}reaths of Kentucky. 
Look at Anderson, Craig, and Hopwood of Tennessee. See 
them dividing churches and spreading discord, and consti- 
tuting churches out of excommunicated members. Such 
shufBing — such slandering — such evil speaking — such dissem- 
bling — such downright hypocrisy — and all under the false 
name of reformation."* 

A. H. Newman, the Baptist historian, although 
admitting the divisions, took a broader, more philo- 
sophical, and a more hox>eful view of the situation. 
He said: 



*" Ofttet, Brrstt WmHif BslaHon mnd S9paraiion cf BmptitU mnd 
DitcipUs, 78. 
•^Jhtd., 78. 
•JWd., 100. 
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"The growth of the 'Bifloiplee' party waa yery rapid, 
and a large number of BaptiatSy PreebTterianay and MeCh- 
odiata were won to ita mpport. Baptiata soon reeovered 
jneaanrably from the shock and have steadily adyanced in 
the regions covered bj the activity of the Diadplea. It ia 
probable that the cause of antipedobaptism and of immer- 
sion gained largely from the schism. That it may speedily 
come to an end with no sacrifice of tmth should be the 
earnest prayer of Baptiata and Disciples alike."" 

Of coarse, many of those who had fayored the 
new movement now deserted it, but others took 
their place. Jacob Creath, Sr., whom Clay had pro- 
nounced the finest natural orator he oyer heard, 
had been somewhat cautious in defining his position. 
He now came forward openly. To his surprise,^ 
however, he met Jeremiah Vardeman, a noted Re- 
former, e^oing back. "Hey, Jeny," said he, 
"what's the matter!" "Oh," was the answer, "if 
this thing takes, we shall all starve. The Baptists 
are not too liberal as it is.'"* The lessened contri- 
butions of the churches, growing out of their unset^ 
tied condition and attributed to the new teachings 
had been used as an argument to retain a Bef ormer 
in sentiment, and a man who had done much to 
further the "Beformation." Vardeman, as is usual 
in such cases, thought it necessary to show his re- 
newed zeal to the Baptist cause by extreme meas- 
ures; hence through his influence an effort waa 
made to excommunicate Versailles, Providence, and 
South Blkhom, without examination or committees 
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of inqtdiy, with the intention pf catting off the 
Greathfl, Josephns Hewitt, and a few other promi- 
nent men who had urged the primitive faith and 
order aa taught by the Reformers. In defence of 
the rights of the churches, Jacob Creath, Sr. deliv- 
ered a speech which Thomas Campbell^ and other 
competent judges present considered as almost un- 
equaled in eloquence and power. Arguments were 
of no avail, however, for forty-two out of seventy- 
one had resolved on exclusion; consequently exclu- 
sion was carried. Almost immediately after this 
action, Yardeman moved to Missouri, where he died 
a few years later without retaining much of his 
former popularity. In spite of his apostai^, never- 
theless, Alexander Campbell always regarded him 
with affectionate feeling, and often remarked: ''I 
knew him well, and if I had been in Kentucky at 
the time, Jeremiah Yardeman would never have 
been persuaded to abandon the cause of the Refor- 
mation."* Though the Disciples lost many leaders 
such as Yardeman, th^ gained new ones. Jacob 
Creath, Sr., William Morton, John Smith, and 
Jacob Creath, Jr., devoted themselves with zeal to 
the Ck)spel message of the Reformers and organized 
many churches, most of which, especially in the 
towns, adopted weekly communion, while some in 
the country celebrated the Lord's Supper monthly, 
as the Baptists had done, for they could secure a 
minister only about <mce a month.* 



SiehardMm, ft. Mmnolfn of Almmitr OmipbtU, U., MS, tae. 
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In concluding this chapter it seems advisable to 
consider a few reasons for the success met in 
launching the new church. One of the strongest of 
these was that the movement of the Campbells was 
an outgrowth of conditions then existing. It repre- 
sented the "time spirit.'' In the words of H. V. 
Eirk: "He [Alexander Campbell] also represented 
the time spirit (zeit geist) of the American Bepub- 
lic. He came in line with the great social and 
political movements of his day. He was the voice 
of democracy, of individualism in the religious 
sphere.'"' Errett Qates listed the general causes 
of success as follows: 

1. Conditions favorable among the Baptists. 

2. General religious conditions favorable to 
progress. 

3. Conditions favorable to success present in the 
movement itself. 

Under the first head, the following conditions 
proved propitious: 

1. Division among the Baptists into "Begulars" 
and "Separates." 

2. Hyper-Calvinism in many sections. 

3. Close attachment to creeds. 

4. The anti-missionary spirit which then pre- 
vailed among the Baptists. 

In the second place, this was a x>eriod of general 
religious unrest — ^the growth of Universalism and 
Unitarianism. The earlier religious movements 



^A, HUtorw 9t CJU ThMilog^ of tk» Di»9ifU9 of OhHH, 60, 61. 
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haye already been considered — secessions from the 
Methodist Church of Virginia and North Carolina 
led bj James O'KeUy, from the Baptists in Yer^ 
mont led by Abner Jones, and from the Presby- 
terians of Eentacky led by Barton W. Stone. These 
bodies were alike in their opposition to creeds and 
sectarian names, and their insistence on the name 
'^Christian/' They discoyered each other and 
formed the so-called ^'Christian Chxurch'' which 
still snrviyes onder the name "Christian Connec- 
tion," though x>erhax>s the majority united with the 
followers of Alexander Campbell as will be detailed 
later. In 1830, the Church of Qod came into exist- 
ence on much the some principles. 

In the third place, as has already been indi- 
cated and as will be made plain by more detail 
later on, the "Reformation" moyement was sup- 
plied with excellent leaders, the plan of salyation 
was democratic and popular, and the message — 
the union of all Christians by the restoration of 
apostolic Christianity based on the Bible alone — 
appealed to the worried and thoughtful of all 
creeds." 



••Ofttel, S. B^Htf JMaUom mnd B^pamHon of Bmj^tUU tmd Dia- 
Mfl^ 76-87. 
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VI 

UNION-OPPOSmON— CAUSES THEREFOR 

• 

BY 1830, a new period had dawned in the move- 
ment for the tinion of all ChriBtians by the 
restoration of primitiye Christianity. The Bap- 
tists, as indicated in the previous chapter, had re- 
fused their organization for the purposes of the 
Reformers; consequently the latter were forced into 
a separate existence. Thus, by 1832, in Ohio, Penn- 
i^lyania, Kentucky, and other states, the Reforming 
element to the number of twenty or thirty thousand 
had been practically eliminated from the Baptist 
churches. A twofold result was at once apparent: 
the ministers of the "Restoration" had to organize 
new churches, if their conyerts were to enjoy Chris- 
tian fellowship ; and the Baptist churches no longer 
receiyed the fruits of the expelled clergy.* The 
separation also gave an impetus to the union with 
Stone's followers in Kentucky. The {MMSsibility of 



^Gfttos, S. The Di9e§pU§ of Ohri$t, 177-179. The tonni "Bm- 
torftUon" and "BefoTmatioik'* wen frequentlj applied to the mor*- 
ment diecuteed in this book. The leaden wanted to mton Gfarla* 
tianitT' to what thej eaDed ita primitiTe pnritr. In order to do this, 
thej tanffht that certain nfoms in doctrine and praetloe wen ne» 
eeeaiy; henee the morement wae eaDed the "Beformatloin,'^ and thoM 
who took part In H, "Befomon.'* T%o last two tuam haine 
fregnentif need In this book. 
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such a union had been foreseen by a few, since 
Alexander Campbell's first visit to Kentucky in 
1823. Concerning that yisit^ the excitement Ksaused 
thereby, and his own opinion of Campbell and their 
petty differences, Stone wrote: 

"Some Bsid, 'He is a good man,' but others said, 'Nay, 
for he deoeiveth the people.' When he came into Kentucky, 
I heard him often in public and in private. I was pleased 
with his manner and matter. I saw no distinctiye feature 
between the doctrine he preached and that which we had 
preached for many years, except on baptism for remission 
of sins. Even this I had once received and taught, as before 
stated, but had strangely let go from my mind, tiU Brother 
Campbell revived it afresh. I thought then chat he was not 
sufficiently explicit on the influences of the Spirit, which 
led many honest Christians to think he denied them. Had 
he been as explicit then, as since, many honest souls would 
have been still with us, and would have greatly aided the 
good cause. In a few things I dissented from him, but 
was agreed to disagree. [*] 

"I will not say there are no faults in Brother Campbell; 
but there are fewer, perhaps, in him than any man I know 
on earth; and over these few my love would throw a veil, 
and hide them from view forever. I am constrained, and 
willingly constrained, to acknowledge him the greatest pro- 
meter of this Beformation of any man living. The Lord 
reward him."* 

Since the differences were so few, a meeting was 
held at Lexington, Kentucky, on New Year's Day, 



'TIm R«form«n, for iaitonoe, intiitad on mtikfy eommiuLiott, 
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1832, to effect a union. John Smith and Barton 
W. Stone were the principal speakers. The former, 
representing the Reformers, declared: 

"God has bnt one people on the earth. He has given to 
them but one Book, and therein exhorts and commands them 
to be one family. A union, such as we plead for — a union 
of God's people on that one Book — ^must, then, be prao^ 
ticable. 

** "Every Christian desires to stand complete in the whole 
will of God. The prayer of the Savior, and the whole tenor 
of his teaching, clearly show that it is God's will that his 
children should be united. To the Christians, then, such 
a union must be desirable. ... 

"While there is but one faith, there may be ten thou- 
sand opinions; and hence, if Christians are ever to be one, 
they must be one in faith, and not in opinion. . . . 

"For several yean past, I have stood pledged to meet 
the religious world, or any part of it, on the ancient Gospel 
and order of things, as presented in the words of the Book. 
This is the foundation on which Christians once stood, and 
on It they can, and ought to, stand again. From this I can 
not depart to meet any man, or set of men, in the wide 
world. While, for the sake of peace and Christian union, I 
have long since waived the public maintenance of any spec- 
ulation I may hold, yet not one Gospel foot, commandment, 
or promise, wiU I ewnrender for the worldt 

"Let us, then, my brethren, be no longer CampbeHites or 
Stoneites, New Lights or Old Lights, or any other kind of 
lights, but let us all come to the Bible, and -to the Bible 
alone, as the only book in the world that can give us all the 
Light we need.^'^ 

Barton W. Stone then rose to reply. He spoke 
in much the same yein. After declaring his oppod- 

^WmUma, J. Jl JAf^ of Mtder John Bndih, 871, 872. 
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tion to speculations and man-made creeds^ he said: 
''I have not one objection to the ground laid down 
by him as the true scriptural basis of union among 
the i>eople of Gk>d; and I am willing to give him, 
now and here, my hand.'" Smith grasped the prof- 
fered hand, and the union was virtually, though 
not formally, completed/ Various conmiittees met, 
and by arrangement the members of both churches 
communed together, February 19. They agreed to 
finish the formal and public union on the following 
Lord's Day, February 26. In the meantime, how- 
ever, some began to fear that they had been too 
hasty, and to worry about the choice of elders and 
the practical adoption of weekly communion, which 
they believed would require the presence of an or- 
dained administrator. While affairs were thus in 
suspense, Thomas M. Allen went to Lexington and 
induced them to complete the union and to transfer 
to the new congregation, designated as "the Church 
of Christ," the comfortable building which they 
had formerly held under- the title of ''the Christian 
Church." This was esi>ecially pleasing to the Re- 
formers, who had been meeting in rented houses. 
At Paris, Allen also effected a union between two 
churches, he and James Challen, the ministers there, 
retiring in favor of Aylett Raines; a gifted preacher 
of the Western Reserve, who rendered excellent 
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service in Kentucky for over twenty yeanu An« 
other union was brought about at Georgetown. 

Union in the three places menticmed aboye— Lez- 
ington, Paris, and Ge<»rgetown — soon led to union 
throu^out the state. This desire for unity was 
greatly furthered by the efforts of John Smith and 
John Rogers, the first formerly known as a ''Re- 
former/' and the latter as a ''Christian," who had 
been appointed by the Leiington meeting to go to 
all the churches and convince them of their sin- 
cerity. These special messengers were to be equally 
supported by the united offerings of the interested 
churches, which were to leaye their contributioDs 
with Jobxi T. Johnson, as treasurer and distributor.* 
About 8000 "Christians'^ came into the union in 
Kentucky. Aside from their leaders mentioned 
earlier, who had prepared the way or furthered the 
movement of the Campbells, John Allen Gkmo, F. 
R. Palmer, H. D. Palmer, B. F. Hall, Tolbert Fan- 
ning, Elijah Goodwin, and Samuel Rogers were 
important. The latter trayeled in Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, and during a min- 
istry which lasted iMist the eighty-fourth year of his 
life baptized over 7000 persons.' Writers of the 
Christian Ccmnecticm try to explain Stone's attitude 
on the union as only (me of co-operation.* This is 
an imiKMSsible position, however, for Stone defended 
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it as a nnioii and distinctlj stated: ''This nnion I 
view as the noblest act of my life.'"* The union 
movement was more saooessfol in Kentucky than 
elsewhere. Coneeming the drawbacks in other 
places, Stone wrote: 

■s. 

''This union, I have no doubti would hare been as 6MII7 
eifeeted in other States m in Kentaeky, had there not been 
a few ignorant, headstrong bigots on both sides, who were 
more inflaeneed to retain and augment their party, than to 
save the world by uniting aeeording to the prayer of Jesos. 
Some irresponsible lealots among the Reformers, so ealled, 
would pabMdy and sealonsly contend against sinners pray- 
ing, or that professors should pray for them; they spumed 
the idea that preachers should pray that God would assist 
them in dedaring his truth to the people; they rejected 
from Christianity all who were not baptised for the remis- 
sion of sins, and who did not obsenre the weekly communion, 
and many such doctrines thay preached. The old Christians, 
who were unacquainted with the preachers of information 
amongst us, would naturally conclude these to be the doc^ 
trines of us all; and they rose up in opposition to us tH, 
r e pr e s e nting our religion as a spiritiess, prayerless religion, 
and dangerous to the souls of men. They ran to the opposite 
extreme in Ohio and in the Eastern States. I blame not the 
Christians for opposing such doctrines; but I do blame the 
more intelligent among them, that they did not labor to allay 
those prejudices of the people by teaching them the truth, 
and not to cherish theni, as many of them did in their 
X>eriodicals and public preaching. Kor were they o«4y 
blam^ble; some of the Reformers are equally worthy of 
blame, by rejecting the name Christian, as a family name, 
because the old Cbristiaas had taken it before them. At 
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tluB posterity will wonder, wliea ihej know that the lenti- 
ment was paUiehed in one of our most popular periodieal% 
[^1 and by one in. the hij^teet standing among rm,"^ 

Stone felt very keenly his rejection hy some of 
the ''Chrigtians," and the lack of confidence ahown 
by many Disciples, but he held fast to his princi- 
ples. In defence of and in explanation of his views, 
he penned the following noble words : 

''It is not wonderful thai the prejudices of the old 
Christian Church should be great against us, and that they 
should so unkindly upbraid me especially, and my brethren 
in Kentucky, for uniting with the Bef ormers. But what 
else could we do, the Bible being our directory f Should 
we command them to leave the foundation on which we 
stood — ^the Bible alone-^when they had come upon the samef 
By what authority could we eommandf Or should we have 
left this foundation to them and have built another f Or 
should we have remained and fought with them for the sole 
possessionf They held the name Christian as sacred as we 
did, they were equally averse from making opinions the test 
of fellowship, and equaDy solicitous for the salvation of 
souls. This union I view as the noblest act of my life. - 

"In the fall of 1834, I moved my family to Jacksonville, 
Illinois. Here I found two churches — a .Christian and Re- 
formers' church. They worshipped in separate places. I 
refused to unite with either until they united to-gether, and 
labored to effect it. It was effected. I never suffered myself 
to be so blinded by prejudice in favor of or against any 
that I could not see their excellencies or defects. I have 
seen wrongs in the Bef ormers, and in the old Christians, 
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and in eandor haye protested against them. UdM has ex- 
posed me to the darts of both sides.'''* 

Although unioii was not 8o easily brought about 
ebewhere as in Kentucky, thousands of ''Chris- 
tians" did join the Beformers. After referring to 
the union effected by Stone in Jacksonville, M. T. 
Morrill, the leading historian of the Christian Con- 
nection, made the following admission : 

''Then foUowed a wave of 'Campbellism' that swept the 
-Christians oif their feet, and aggregated about eight thou- 
sand accessions to the Disciples. No Christian churches long 
sorriTed in Tennessee, their cause was ruined in Kentucky 
and never has regained its former strength or prestige. Of 
the Southern Ohio Christians a majority of the preachers 
embraced CampbeUism prior to 1837, and only about one 
thousand church members remained. A man named C. A. 
Eastman, traveling through Indiana about 1^6, reported 
that, 'In many places they [the Christians] have amalga- 
mated with the Disciples, and are known only as the same 
people.' Several years later it was reported that on Stone's 
account conferences of the Christians had been dissolved and 
churches disbanded, and the people had become amalgamated 
with the Disciples. ''*« 

Since these two bodies — the Christians and the 
Disciples — ^both exist now and are often confused,! 
it may be worth while to note briefly their points of 
resemblance and of difference, many of which were 
apparent at first, all now. The main points of 
likeness are: 
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m 

1. Both acknowled^ the term ^'GhrifltiaxL" 

2. Both are opposed to a written creed. 

3. Both preach frequently in favor of Christian 
nnion« 

4. Both favor open communion hy inviting to 
the Lord's table all followers of Christ 

5. Both have a congregational gov3mment de- 
rived from Bible acts, and phrases. 

6. Both give great prominence to the importance 
of conforming to Bible doctrines and commands* 

7. Both receive into church fellowship those 
whom Christ has accepted without respect to what 
is usually termed ''dogma.'"* 

Some of the main points of difference are: 
1. The Christians accept only the one name. 
The Disciples accept the name ''Church of Christ," 
or "Churches of Christ," "Christian," and" "Dis- 
ciples of Christ." 

.2. The Christians have no written creed except 
tile Bible. The Disciples have a consensus of opin- 
ion, and thus will not receive a member unless he is 
immersed for the remission of sins. Christians teach 
immersion, but they accept church members on pro- 
fession and character.'' 

3. Christians acknowledge no leader but Jesus 
Christ "But," says Summerbell, 

''the Diadplei are supposed to aeoept Alexander Camp- 
beU as the founder of their ehuroh; and because of 
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faet are sometimei called Campbe]lites.[^] The Diaeiplee are 
called Campbellitea in two Mnaea. In one aenae it is onlj 
a nickname^ and ahonld not be naed. In the other aenae it 
is correety being deacriptiTe of their theologji aa being that 
of Alexander Oampbell, who with great aaceeaa taught the 
doctrine of^xmmeralon in water in order to remiaaion of 
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4. Cliristiazis do not lay i>artictilar atress npon 
certain doctrines, whereas the Disciples emphasize 
all those relating to the stexw in salyation, and 
especially to the thirteen or more passages refer- 
ring to baptism."" 

5. Christians interpret the Bible so as to extend 
fellowship to all desirous of being saved, whereas 
the Disciples by their insistence on certain things, 
as immersion, shut out many. Says Whitaker, who 
is more bitter and less accurate than Summerbell: 

''The Oampbellitee offer a platform on which even a 
majority of the Ghriatiana of the world can never hope to 
unite, for their diatinctiTe, doctrinal teata of f eUowahip are 
not, never have been, and certainly never will be, nniveraally 
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accepted among tme GhrutianSy and tbeir door is so narrow 
that the conscience of nulUons of the best and biggest Chris- 
ti|uns of all ages cannot be squeezed through it.'"* 

At this point, the following condnsiong may 
be stated. With the Christians the idea of union 
of all men under Christ was predominant; henoe 
comm^inion and baptism were not stressed. More- 
OTer, this same union sentiment led to the gathering 
in of as many as possible, and the consequent 
emphasis on preaching, reviyals, and the mourners' 
bench. With the Disciples, exact conformity to 
primitiTe faith and doctrine was dominant. They 
bdieyed in gathering in the good and casting away 
the bad; hence the emphasis was placed on teach- 
ing. The two elements working together formed a 
mighty force, but the evangelism of Stone's follow- 
ers and Walter Scott supplied the religious energy. 

During part of the period covered by this book, 
opposition and i>ersecution were marked. S<Hne- 
thing has already been stated in regard to the 
antagonism and i>ersecution from Presbyterians and 
Baptists. More will now be given ccmceming the 
attitude of the latter as well as of other reli^ous 
bodies. Some of the mildest ways in which opposi- 
tion was shown were by the absolute refusal of re- 
ligious parties to allow Reformers to speak in their 
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chnrcheB, by detraction, and by misrepresentations. 
In the West) churches were repeatedly locked 
against them, and misrepresentations freely circu- 
lated. This was especially pronounced after the 
Kentucky union. Thus, on one occasion when John 
Smith was announced to preach at the Forks near 
Lancaster, Kentucky, in May of 1833, the church 
was locked against him, and the report spread that 
he was in prison at Mt. Sterling for stealing forty 
hogs. Smith came to his appointment and spoke 
from a temi)orary stage prepared for the occasion. 
Urged to answer the charge, he began: 



''Friends and brethren, H has been SMorted by some 
highly reepeetable, and, of comae, very reliable gentiemen, 
that I am now in the Mount Sterling jul for stealing forty 
shoats, and, consequently, that I am not expected to preach 
here to-day. Now, whatever may be true about the hogs, 
of one thing you may rest assured: I am not in jail to-day. 
Of this fact, eren my sectarian friends will be convineed 
before I leave. The Lord knows, brethren, that in all my 
life, I have never looked on any place more like to jail 
than yonder lonesome house, with its cold, stony walls and 
iron bars. To my eyes, that building is more like a place 
^ for criminals than a home for peaceful and happy Chris- 

tians. 

''But I am glad to find that my sectarian friends have 
become so morally nice as to condemn the stealing of a few 
hogs; we may now hope that they will quit worse crimes. 
Whatever may be thought of stealing, I solemnly affirm that, 
bad as it is, it is not so mean a thing, nor so injurious to 
society, as the. wanton slander of an honest reputation. 

"If a decent community ought to frown upon a thief 
that steals a few paltry hogs, perhaps to feed his hungry 
family, with what contempt should they spurn the wretch 
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that def ames^ hj falsehood, a preaeher of the Gospel of 
Jesas Christ — a father, too, of innocent ehildren, who can 
leave them no other legacy than a pore and reputable lifel 
Truly, 

'He that steals my purse, steals trash; 
But he that filches from me my good name 
Bobs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.' "*^ 

One of the accusers, sitting near by, cried out: 
''It was not yon; it was another Smith." He then 
went on to specify Thomas Smith, who, unknown to 
the man implicating him, was on the platform. 
John Smith turned to the new culprit, and said: 
''Brother Tom, I know it to be a city ordinance of 
Lexington, where you liye, that no man shall suffer 
his hogs to run at large, or about the streets. If, 
then, you have those forty shoats, tell this gentle- 
man where you have hid them." Thereupon, the 
elder, somewhat irritated, replied, "I know nothing 
about his hogs." Smith once more addressed the 
stranger: "Sir, Thomas Smith, whom it appears 
you do not know, is now here on the stand with me ; 
but he says that he knows nothing about those hogs. 
Howeyer, he will be here in the neighborhood for 
some days yet, and you can take him up whenever 
you please." The accusers, who were near and 
whose names Smith now had, were dumb, and soon 
left the audience." 

A little later, at Mount Pleasant, the Baptists 
locked the church and placed a* guard on the horse 
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block and over the rail fence. Smith preached from 
a gig lashed by its shafts to a walnut tree, and the 
I>eople placed blankets and saddles on the grass for 
seats. Later on, in the same year, at the same place 
the Disciples prepared some mde benches, which 
were used one Saturday afternoon. They expected 
a happy meeting. on the next day, but during the 
night their benches were piled up and burned to 
ashes. Feeling ran high, but Smith now, without 
asking leave, stood upon the horse block and calmed 
the i>eople by saying: 

''Bad M this is, my brethxen, GhristiaiiB ha^e often fared 
much wene. Tour henehet only have been banit; but they 
were bound to the stake and bnmt to death for the aake of 
Jesoa and his Word. Let xu be patient toward our enemies, 
who can do ns no more harm; and let na be thankful to 
our heavenly Father, that matters are no worse than they 
are.»'«* 

Li the East, also, opposition was strong, though 
it was not carried so far as in the West. At New 
York, Alexander Campbell was refused the use of 
the Baptist meeting houses. One of his warmest 
personal friends, Archibald McGIay, denied him his 
church because ''he was not in full fellowship with 
the Baptists." At Philadelphia, he met with simi- 
lar treatment. A Mr. Chambers, who with his 
Presbyterian congregation had rejected creeds some 
years before, expressed a wish that he occupy his 
pulpit, but possibly because of the Baptists his 
elders refused their consent. Consequently, Camp- 
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bell spoke in a house courteoosly offered hj the 
Uniyersalists.'^ 

In a former chapter, references were made to 
the resolutions of exdnsion in cimnection with the 
numerical increase . of the Reformers, but now a 
few actual individual cases will be considered and 
more instances of opposition given* Hayden men- 
tioned several. On the fourth Monday in June, 
1829, the Church of Christ in Sharon, Ohio, was 
formed. Seventeen came from the Baptists then, 
and more later. About thirty members were en- 
rolled in the new church on the first day. The 
Baptist Church followed a policy of non-intercourse. 
A resolution was passed excluding the wives of 
Benjamin Reno and James Morford because they 
had communed with the Disciples. The first, a 
deacon, rose and vainly protested against the act. 
Morford, deacon and clerk, refused to be a party 
to the proceeding. Both men withdrew from the 
Baptist Church and united with the Disciples." On 
August 7, 1829, the Church of Christ was organijEed 
at Perry, as the direct result of Baptist bigotry. 
David Parmly, a zealous Baptist, having heard of 
the Disciple revival at Mentor, went over from 
Perry to hear the preaching. He was pleased, and 
communed with the Ref ormerSw News quickly 
reached Perry, and the matter was taken up at 
once. Parmly pleaded his right as a free man in 
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Christ to hold fellowship with those who had also 
been ''buried by baptism into his death." This 
plea was denied, and a church meeting was called 
to try him on the following charge of heresy, 
''Brother Parmly is charged with communing with 
the Gampbellites, and believing in the doctrines of 
Alexander Campbell." Since no defence was al- 
lowed, he was immediately declared guilty." 

One other instance from Hayden must suffice — 
the origin of the church at Eagleville. The Baptist 
Church there had passed the following resolution: 

"Betolvod, That we do not fellowship the doctrines and 
sentiments published and advocated by Alexander Campbell 
and his associates. Neither will we fellowship as members in 
our ehnrch those who patronize or make a practice of reading 
his* periodical publications, or those who are in any way 
trammeled with his doctrines or his sentiments."" 

Eben A. Mills, a devoted Bible student, a fine 
musician and clerk of the church, was tried for 
reading the Millennial Harbinger. He pleaded: 

1. His right as a Christian to "prove all things" 
by the Bible and to "hidd fast that which was 
good.'* 

2. His right as an American citizen to the free 
use of all things which injured no one, and re- 
strained no other person's privileges. 

The case was one of creed pure and simple. The 
church record reads: 
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^'Mtaek 2, 1833. It was thea motioned and leeondad 
that as Bro. £. A. Mills wiU not consent to abandon the 
reading of Mr. Campbell's ^Millennial Harbinger/ wliieh we 
think is leading him from the gospel and the faith of the 
legolar Baptists^ we withdraw from him the hand of fellow- 
ship. The Tote was tlien tried and earried bj a eonsidenble 
majority. The oiBlce of elerk being now vacant^ Ciomeixiis 
Udall was imanimonsly chosen elerf " 

Since MiUb and his wife were veiy popular, how- 
ever, an effort was made in their behalf. A mild 
and respectful remonstrance, signed ^7 eighteen 
I)eople, was prepared and sent to the chorch, bat 
every one who signed it was expelled. Nine people 
io6k the lead in this wholesale excommunication, 
but their action was silently acquiesced in by the 
others, some eighty in number, without approval or 
demur. Thus nine members excluded eighteen.* 

In the case of the individual churches the action 
was, therefore, much the same as in the associa- 
tions. The Beaver Besolutions^ previously referred 
to," had been widely circulated. The Franklin 
Association of Kentucky passed them without 
change. In June, 1830, Tate's Creek Association 
excluded the Beformers, passed the Beaver Resolu- 
tions, and added the following: 

''9. That there is no special call to llie ministry. 

*'10. That the law given by God to Moses is 
abolished. 
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*'1L That there is no myBtexy in the Scrip- 
topea."* 

This association named six preachers who were 
accused of heresies. The report was bitter: ''We 
have seen associations thrown into commotion, 
churches divided, neighbor made to speak evil of 
neighbor, brother arrayed against brother, the 
father against the son, and the daughter against 
the mother/'* Action was taken in this case by 
ten out of the twenty-si^ churches composing the 
association* The exclusion movement soon spread 
to Virginia, where it was led by two of the most 
prominent Baptists of the time — ^Robert Semple and 
Andrew Broaddus. After passing the Beaver Beso- 
lutionsy the Appomattox Association, at its meeting 
in 1830, added the following: 

''1. Besolved, that it be recommended to all the 
churches composing this Association, to discounte- 
nance the writings of Alexander GampbelL 

''2. Besolved, etc., not to countenance the new 
translation of the New Testament. [**] 

''3. Besolved, etc., not to invite into their pulpit 
any minister who holds the sentiments in the Beaver 
anathema."" 



•> Ofttat, X. HifCory o/ a# DitolpUB pf OhHti, 162, 1«S. 

»Ibid,» 168. 

»Ihid., 168. 
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Perhaps the most influential action was taken 
by Dover Associatian, which included in its mem- 
bership the churches of Richmond and vicinity and 
such men as Semple and 'Broaddus. It drew up a 
long list of heresies which it passed in Deeeviber, 
1830. The meeting was called out of the r^^ular 
timcy no notice being sent to Reformers, in order to 
begin action against x>cr8ons in the association who 
had been preaching doctrines deemed heretical 
After passing the association, the resolutions were 
turned over to the churches. When they came be- 
fore Semple 's congregation, they were rejected, 
although Semple and Broaddus were both present. 
In 1832, the Dover Association withdrew fellowship 
from six ministers who had taken the name of 
Reformers." 

Naturally, because of their dose connection and 
the internal strife entailed by separation, the Bap- 
tists were long bitter against the Disciples. Never- 
theless, A. H. Newman, their greatest historian, 
strove to be fair to Alexander Campbell, the man 
who more than any other was offensive to the 
Baptists and responsible for the division. Said 
Newman: 

"Alexander Campbell wu a man of fair education and 
of Tinbounded confidence in his reBoarcee and his tenets. He 
was possessed of a powerful personality and was one of the 
ablest debaters, of his age. In the nse of caricature and 
sarcasm he has rarely been surpassed. Throughout the 
regions that he chose for the propagation of his views the 
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number of Baptut ministen who could in any way approach 
him in argumentative power or in ability to sway the maie 
of the people was yery nnall. ' ' " 



• • • 



Bitter opposition, however, was not confined to 
the Presbyterians and Baptists alone^. It was shown 
by other religions bodies, and especially by the 
Methodists. Peter Gartwright, one of the famous 
Methodist ministers of early days, was very radical 
against the Disciples, '' Christians," or ''New 
Lights," which terms he nsed as fl^jmonymous. Thus 
he wrote: 

"Boon the Shaker priesta came along, and off went 
McNemar, Dunleyy, and Huston into that fooliah error. 
Marshall and others retraced their steps. B. W. Stone stuck 
t(t his New Ldghtism, and fought many bloodless battles, till 
he grew old and feeble, and the mighty Alexander Campbell, 
the great, arose and poured such floods of water about the 
old man's cranium, that he formed a union with this giant 
errorist, and finally died, not much lamented out of the cirole 
of a few friends. And this is the way with all the New 
Lights, in the goyemment, morals, and discipline of the 
ch..rch. 

''This Christian, or New tight Chiirch, is a feeble and 
scattered people, though there are some good Christians 
among them. ...''" 

Oat in Illinois, Cartwright, after a very hea^y 
rain, had this conversation with a ''New Light" 
preacher named Boads. The circuit rider recorded 
the exchange of words thus: 



•^ A. HitUrp of th^ BaptiH, Ohi»reh§t in tJu UwUsd BttU; 489. 
•> AnloMo^ropky of PtUr OaHwright, 82, 88. 
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'^ 'Good morning, Sir. 

'Good morning,' he replied. 

Said I, 'We haye had a tremendoos raiau' 

'TeSy siTi' said he, 'the Lord aent that rain to eonyiaee 
you of your error.' 

'Ah,' said I, 'what error!' 

'Why, about baptism. The Lord sent this flood to eon- 
vinoe you th&t much water was necessary.' 

'Very good, sir,' said I; 'and he in like manneT sent 
this flood to conyinee you of your error.' 

'What errorf said he. 

'Why,' said I, 'to show you that water eomes by pour- 
ing and not by immersion.' "* 

Soon after this conyersation, Boads moved away, 
whereupon Cartwright remarked, "EUa New Light 
went out because there was 'no oil in the vesseL' " * 
Other Methodist writers, besides Cartwright, were 
particularly irritated by the question of baptism. 
James Shaw, another one of their ministers, writing 
in 1867, after treating the Boman Catholic, the 
Unitarian, and Uniyersalist churches as uneyangeli- 
cal, continued: 

" SwedenborgianS|^ Tunkers, Shakers, Winebrenneriana, 
Christians and Campbdlites form the completion of the 
minor unevangelieal sects, most of whom are immersionists 
in their views of baptism. The largest of these sects is the 
last mentioned. They are the followers of the late Alexander 
Campbell, an Irishman by birth, a Presbyterian minister in 
his younger days, a Baptist after, and lastly the founder of 
a sect who are numerous in the west. Mr. Campbell was a 
line scholar, an eloquent controversialiBt, and a Toluminoos 
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writer. He died a jear ago. His f dlotrera tint aMoined 
the name of Bef ormerBy thfln DiseipleSy now Chrittianfly and 
by others are known as Osmpbellites. Mr. Campbell and 
his followers made an earnest attack on the leading doctrines 
and institations of the ehnrches, and in their stead offered 
to the people §aivaiion through immeriUm. He ridiculed the 
neeeesitj of a change of heart, or the profession of the 
f orgiyeness of sins in an j other waj than b j baptism. So 
easy a form of religion soon took hold of the indifferent and 
the irreUgions; the system became popnlar, and thousands 
left the Baptist chorch, and some the Presbyterians and 
others to join it, so that the denomination is made up of 
nearly all kinds of isms — Unitarians, Uni^ersalists, and the 
apostates from other chnrches — the only bond of unity among 
them being hapUmn for the remiuion of sins. This denomi- 
nation is feeling the outside pressure of the erangelica] 
ehurehes around them, and as a consequence, they are becom- 
ing more evangelical themselyes^ They are at present in a 
transition state, and probably will, ere long, merge into the 
Baptist church from whence they came, or, being erangeHxed 
in spirit and doctrine become useful in society; otherwise 
they are destined to melt away. Whenever the piety and 
Bcal of evangelical churches become low and lukewarm, 
then the imevangelical prosper; and as soon as the orthodox 
are revived and flourish, the others die and perish.''^ 

In a more bitter attack later on, Shaw wrote: 

''In and around this town [Niantic, apparently in the 
I>ecatur dreuit] there was a laige number of Campbellites, 
a sect to whom I r eferred in Chapter Z, on the American 
churches^ They viewed with jealousy the encroachments of 
the Methodists. As they are generally fond of controversy, 
and their preachers' flippant prodaimers of the Ooepel in 
Water, their sennons are a strange medley of all sorts of 
stuff about Soloaiion by inmiersion. Their style— that of 
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as aaotioneeir, reserving their wit and railing for otiier 
churoheB, and their praises for their own. Bible,- missionarj 
BoeietieSy Snnday-sehook, and colleges^ received their loudest 
dentmeiations. Things the most sacred they ridieuledy and 
institutions the most solemn they reviled. The Sabbath th^ 
disregarded; the forgiveness of sins, a Change of heart, the/ 
laughed at, unless what was connected with immersion. The 
Divinity of Christ they did not generally believe in; the 
Personality and operation of the Holy Spirit they soolfed 
at. They were literally immersed infidels, having little of 
the form or power of godliness. Where evangeUeal churches 
were cold and lukewarm, these prospered; but when aUve 
and earnest, the Campbellites sank to their ooverts by the 
waters."* 

In addition to doctrinal differences and the 
nnmerical losses of other bodies, there were farther 
reasons for opposition, especially of the ministers. 
Alexander Campbell was a radical iconoclast. At 
first he opposed a paid clergy, and his attacks on 
the salaried preachers were exceptionally bitter. 
At the close of his debate with Walker, Jnne 19, 
20, 1820, he said: 

''You have heard and patiently attended to this tedious 
debate. What are you now to dof I will answer this ques- 
tion for you: Go home and read your Bibles; examine the 
testimonies of those holy oracles; judge for yourselves, and 
be not implicit followers of the clergy. Amongst the clergy 
of different denominations, I charitably think, there are a 
few good men; but, as a body of men, they have taken away 
the key of knowledge from the i>eople. And how, do you say. 
By teaching you to look to them for instruction as children 
to a father; by preventing you from judging for yourselves. 



^ n0«lM r#ar« In Amrniea, 204. 
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tfanragh «a impreMion that joa are not competent to Jndge 
for yonnelyeib This it the prevailing opinion with many. 
... I do not aaj that all the clergy are doing 00, but I am 
HUB that a TMt majority of them are doing 00.'' ^ 

When the Christian Baptist was foonded, three 
years later, the attacks became much stronger. The 
articles on the Clergy*^ deservedly aronsed intense 
opposition and served to explain, if not entirely 
jnstify, some of the bitter things said of the Be- 
formers. In the introduction^ "The Origin of the 
Christian Clergy, Splendid Meeting Houses, and 
Fixed Salaries, Exhibited from Ecclesiastical His- 
tory,'' Campbell repeated a statement made about 
seven years earlier, and gave his object thus : 

*' 'The preeent popular exhibition of the Christian re- 
ligion is a compound of jndaiam, heathen philocophy and 
Christianity.' From this unhallowed commixtore sprang all 
political ecclesiastical establishments, a distinct order of men 
called clergy or priests, magnificent edifices as places of 
worship, tithes or fixed salaries, religious f estiyals, holy 
places and times, the Christian circumcision, the Christian 
passover, the Christian Sabbaths, etc., etc These things we 
hope to exhibit at full length, in due time."^ 

He concluded his first article as follows: 

"In the meantime, we conclude that one of those means 
used to ezalt the clergy to dominion OTor the faith, over the 
conscience, and over the persons of men, by teaching ^le 
people to consider them as specially called and moved by the 



^ RIchardMB, B. Mmnafn 0/ AUeoemd^r OmupbM, 11., 27. 
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Holy Spirit^ and Mot to aarnmie the oi&ee of imhtiMirtoii 
of Christ, or miniBten of the Ghristieii religioiif is a lebenM 
unwarranted by Gk>d, founded on pride, i^orance, ambitioD, 
and impiety; and aa Boch,^ought to be opposed and eiqweed 
by all them that lore our Lord Jesos Christ in sinesrity."^ 



In the second article^ he declared: 

''The oystems of what is ealled 'ehnreh goremment,' 
▼;hieh the respeetlve aeets have adopted, though differing in 
many respeets, all agree in this, that whomsoever they wiD, 
they kill; and whomsoever they will, they lave a]iv»— not 
their bodies we mean, but their reputation for 'piety and 
orthodoxy.' Few of those confederations, now-a^days, even 
of those who propose authoritatively to determine matters 
of faith, eases of eonsdence and roles of praetiee^ literally 
kill those whom they oondemn to suffer the vengeanee of 
their censures. But there is a species of robbery wldeh is 
worse than taking a man's property; and there is a species 
of murder worse than taking a man's Ufe; and of both of 
these ecclesiastical courts are, even in this age, often 
guilty. . . ."• 

In the third number, Campbell compared the 
holy alliance of kings and the holy alliance of 
clergy: ''But in fact the analogy appears perfect 
in every instance; the allied monarcha and the 
allied clergy resemble a monatrona production of 
nature which we once saw, two bodies united, and 
but one soul."** 



•Th« CfhHaikm BapiUi, OtUfbn S, ISSS. 
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One of the most eattmg and saroastio of these 
articles was the f onrth. In a vety bitter Tein, 
Campbell spoke of the educated clergj: 



'^A dergyman, thus qaaUSed, ean deliTer a very popular 
and orthodox Mzmon without anj graee; as easily as a 
lawyer can plead the eanse of his dient without graee. If 
a lawyer can be 00 much interested in the cause of his dient 
as to be warmly eloquent; if his soul can be so moved by 
sympathy, as it often is» eren to seek relief in copious tears, 
without, the infiuence of grace or supernatural aid, why may 
not a dergyman be eleyated to the same degree or to a 
higher degree of seal, of warmth, of sympathy, of deep 
distress, in his pathetie addresses from the pulpit! Again, 
i£ one so wdl -versed in theology, as to be able to compre- 
hend, in one view, all the divinities, from the crocodiles, the 
gods of Egypty up to Olympic Jove, or the venerable Saturn, 
as any dergyman from his youthful studies is; if a com- 
petent acquaintance with the sublimities of natural rdigion, 
and with the philooophical mysteries of scholastie divinity, 
cannot be doquent, animated, and orthodox without graee^ 
he must indeed be as stupid as an ass.''^ 

In the same issue, the editOT attacked Ihe char- 
acter of Ihe clergy and their greed for mon^: 

' * The most fa^raUe opinion ^diich we could form of the 
regular dergy, is, that if there be, say, for the sake of 
precision, five thousand of them in the United States, five 
thousand carpenters, and Sve thousand doctors; there is an 
equal number of Christian carpenters, of Christian doctors, 
or any other trade, proportlomitdy according to their aggre- 
gate number, as there is of Christian dergy. If we err* 
in this opinion, our error is on the dde of charity for the 
dergy. For we conceive it would be nmch easier to prove 

«Tk« OkH tt t m BrnfUm, Jsawoy $, 1894. 
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from the bible and from reaaoiiy that in five thouaand ear- 
pentersi maaona, tailora, f armera, there ia a larger proportion, 
in each, of membera of the kingdom of Gk>d, than in the 
same number of regolarly educated miniatera.'"* 

In condnding this exceptionally bitter article^ 
Campbell wrote: 

"Bnty to resume the young clergyman where we left him, 
working by the day aa a licentiate; he preachea, he travela, 
he expiorea 'vacant ehurehea,' he reoeivea hia per diem, hia 
daily compenaation. like a young gentleman in quest of a 
wife, who Tiaita the 'vacant' ladiee; forma an acquaintance 
with the moat charming, the beat accomplished, until he finda 
one to whom he can give hia heart and hand; the nuptial 
engagementa are formed, and the ceremoniea of marriage are 
completed; he aettlea down into domeatie life and builda up 
his house. Bo the young priest^ in quest of a 'vacant 
church,' forma as extensive an aoquaintance aa poaaible with 
all the unmarried establiahmenta of thia character, paya court 
to the moat charming, i. 0., the most opulent and honorable, 
if he be a young gentleman of high standing, until he And 
one that answers his expectations. A 'call' is presented 
and accepted. His reverend seniors come to the celebration 
of his nuptials — ^with holy hands they consecrate him — he 
vows to be a faithful teacher of the doctrines of the sect, 
a loving pastor of the flock, and they vow to be to him a 
faithful congregation, to support him according to promiae^ 
to love him for the work'a aake, and to be obedient to his 
authority until Qod aeparate them — ^by death — ^no, but until 
he geta another and a louder call from aome 'vacant church' 
who. f alia in love with him, and for whom he ia known to 
fwaaeea feelinga incompatible with hia preaent married atate. 
Thua he ia oonaecrated a priest for life or good behavior, 
and then he sets about building up his cause and intereit 
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^hieh 18 ever afterwarde repreeented and viewed ma tlie canae 
and interest of Chnat.''*' 

In the fifth article the editor asserted with great 
vigor that money was the bond of union and the 
rock upon which popular churches were built: 

"Monej, I think, maj be oonaidered not merelj aa the 
bond of union in popnlar eetabliahments, but it is really 
the rock on whioh the popnlar ehorehea are built. Before 
church union ia proposed, the grand point to ascertain is, 
are we able to support a church! Before we give a eaU, let 
us see, sajs the prudent saint, what we can 'make up.' A 
meeting is called^he question is put, 'How much will you 
give!' It goes round. Each man writes his name or makes 
his mark. A handsome sum is subscribed. A petition is 
sometimes presented to the legislature for an act of incor- 
poration to confirm their union and to empower them to 
raise by the civil law, or the arm of power, the stipulated 
sum. All is now secure. The church is founded upon this 
rock. It goes into operation. The parson comes. Their 
social prayers, praises, sacraments and fasts commence; 
everything is put into requisition. But what was the prnrnMi 
fnobUef "What the moving cause! Money. As proof of 
this, let the congregation decrease by emigration or death; 
the money fails; the parson takes a missionary tour; he 
obtains a louder call; he removes. Money failed is the cause; 
and when this current freeses, social prayers, praises, 'sacra- 
ments,' sermons and congregational fasts all cease. Money, 
the foundation, is destroyed, and down comes the superstruo- 
ture raised upon it. Reader, is not this fact! And dare you 
say that money is not the basis of the modem religious 
establishments! It begins with money, and it ends when 
money fails. Money buys ^sop's fables for the destined 
priest; money consecrates him to office, and a monied con- 
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traei unites bim and his puuh. Hie Chnzdi of Jeme Ghiiek 
is founded upon tnother huaa, nonrialied b j other meem, is 
not dissolved by eoeli eeoses, end will sorriTe all the mines 
of Peroy an the gold of Ophir. The modem dergj say thej 
do not preaeh for mon^. Very well; let the people pay them 
none, and they wHl have as mndi of their preaehing etilL 
Besides^ there will be no sospieion of their Temelty.''* 



Campbell's oompariaoii of the dergy to llie 
Jewish leaden whom Christ so bitterij denoonoed, 
as in the twenty-third chapter of Matthew, was 
particnlarly galling: 

''Against whom did the holy prophets of the Jews^ the 
Savior of the world and his lyoetles inTsi^ with the ntmost 
sererityf 

<<Ans. The popolar elergy. Never were any tUngs 
spoken by the Bavioar of the worid, or by the holy apoetles 
with so much severity as their reproofs of, as their denmieia- 
tions against, the popolar elergy. 

''Who were the popular elergy in thoee daysf 

"Ana. Thoee who pleased tiie people, tan^ for hire 
and established themselves into an order, distinet from the 
people. 

"Who are the popolar elergy nowf 

"Ana. Those who are trained for the preeise porpoee 
of teaehing religion as their ealHng, please the mass of the 
people, establish themselves into a distinet order, from iddeh 
they esdude all who are not so trained, for hire^ affeet 
to be the only legitimate interpreters of revelation.''" 

Probably llie most stinging and virulent of all 
Campbell's articles was the so-called ''Third Epistle 
of Peter, to the Preachers and Bnlers of Ccngrega- 
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tions — A Lookmg Olaas for the Clergy/' This 
ironical epistle was divided into four chapters: 
The Style and Manner of livingy Choosing of Min- 
isters, Performance of Preaching, and The Clergy's 
Reward. Since the latter chapter is typical, and in 
a way summarizes what had gone before in his 

writings, it will be qnoted entire: 

< 

** 'In an joqr gettiiigi' get sumejl Now, therefofie^ 
when joQ go forth on yoor ministerial joom^, go where 
there are fUrer and gold, and where eaeh maa wiU paj 
aeeordiiig to hie meaaore. For verilj I aay joa most get 
jonr reward. 

''Go 7011 not forth as thoae that have been aent, 'with- 
oot two ooati, without gold or filrer, or braaa in their 
pnraee; without aerip for their joom^, or ahoes or etavea;' 
bat go yen forth in the good things of thia world. 

"And idien 70a ihall hear of s ehnreh that ia Tsoant 
and haa no one to preaeh therein, then be that a eoQ to jon, 
and be 70a mindful of the call, and take 700 eharge of the 
floek thereof and of the fleeee thereof, even of the gUlden 
fleeee. 

"And when 7011 ahaO have fleeeed joor floek and ihall know 
of another ooll, and if the floek be greater, then greater be 
alao to 700 the eaU Then ihall 700 leave joor old floek, 
and of the new floek ihall 70a* take the eharge. 

"Thoae who have 'tmetj received' let them 'freel7 give,' 
and let not men h4ve joor worda 'without mone7 nor with- 
out priee,' bat bargain 70a for hondreda and bargain for 
thooaanda^ ev«n for thoaaanda of silver and gold shall 700 
bargain. 

"And over and above the price for which 70a have acdd 
Toor aerviee, take 70a alao gifts, and be 70a mindfol to 
refoae none, •a7ing, 'Lol I have enoo^' bat receive gifta 
from them thai go in chariots, and from them thai feed 
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flocks, and from them that earn their morsd by the sweat 
of their brow. 

"Yea, take you gifts of all, and take them in gold and 
in nlvef, and in bread; in wine and in oil; in raiment and 
in fine linen. 

''And the more that the people give you the more they 
will honor you; for they shall believe that 'in giving to you 
they are giving to the Lord;' for behold their sight shall be 
taken from them, and they shall be as blind as bats, and 
'shall know not what they do.' 

"And you shall wax richer and richer, and grow greater 
and greater, and yon shall be lifted up in your own sight, 
and exalted in the eyes of the multitude; apd lucre shall be 
no longer filthy in your sight. And verily you have your 
reward. 

"In doing these things you shall never fail. And may 
abundance of gold and silver and banknotes, and com, and 
wool, and flax, and spirits, and wine, and land be multiplied 
to you, both now and hereafter. Amen.'"* 

From the above quotatioiiB it will be seen that 
sack terms as ''scrap doctors" and ''teztoary di- 
vines" which Campbell often applied to ministers 
were rather mild. By intimation, he said that 
Christians would not accept honorary titles. He 
wrote: 

"In some eastern papers 'the Bev. Spencer H. Gone^ a 
Baptist clergyman,' was reported as recently dubbed DJ>. 
But this was a mistake. It was the Bev. Samuel H. Cox, 
who was dubbed and refused the honor. We are sorry to 
observe a hankering after titles amongst some* baptists, every 
way incompatible with their profession; and to see the re- 
marks lately made in the 'Columbia Star' censuring Mr.* 
Cox for declining the honor. Those who deserve honorary 
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titles are the leest ooTetous of them. We have not met with 
any baptiat biahop who ia more worthy of a title of honor, 
it saeh these doable D's be eateemed, than Robert B. Semple 
01 Virginia; and when the degree waa conferred on hiniy he, 
like a Chriatian, deolined it."" 

The Westerners also, as might be expected, were 
bitter against titles, and opposed their use longer 
than Campbell did. Thus, on one occasion, when 
tne eccentric John Smith, familiarly known as 
''Baccoon John Smith," was asked if he was not 
embarrassed when he spoke before an audience of 
lawyers and judges in the courthouse at Sparta, 
ne replied: ''Not in the least, for I have learned 
tnat judges and lawyers, so far as the Bible is con- 
cerned, are the most ignorant class of people in 
tne world — except Doctors of Divinity.'" 

These bitter attacks on the clergy aroused the 
greatest opposition, but other things played an im- 
portant part. In the early days, Campbell was 
opposed to Bible, tract, and missionary societies, 
Sunday-schools, and associations. He regarded the 
first four as "milking-schemes." He intimated that 
their object was to impoverish the many and enrich 
the few, and that their purpose was speculation and 
peculation. He feared that the Sunday-school would 
bring a national creed and a national church estab- 
lishment. Much of. this opposition was undoubtedly 
due to his i)oor opinion of the clergy, but the belief 
that these organizations were perverted to sectarian 
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purposes also influenced hiin. Bichardaon, Camp- 
bell's son-in-laWy wrote: 

''In Baadaj-Bchoolfl the denmninational fjstofihlwn was 
then diligently taught, and the effort was made to imbne 
the minds of the children with partiaan theology. Miaaion- 
ary societies then labored to propagate the tenets of the 
party te iivhich each belonged, and even Bible societies seemed 
to him to be made a means of creating offices and salaries 
for a few clerical managers, who exercised entire controL'" 

With regard to associations, Campbell wrote : 

''The power of an association is declared in fact to be 
inferior to the power of a single congregation. The asso- 
ciation is not even a co-ordinate wilth, bat subordinate to, 
a single congregation. Except as a meeting for mutual 
intelligence, exhortation, and comfort, they have nothing to 
do which cannot be undone by a single congregation. If 
then they attempt to imitate the ecclesiastic courts of other 
denominations, they become more awkward than this ass 
covered with the skin of the lion. They appear like aUon, 
but bray like an ass. '"* 



• ■ 



A little more detail should be giveu to Cami>- 
beU's early attitude towards missions. At first he 
believed that the attempt to conveft the heathen by 
means of modem missionaries was unauthorized and 
hopeless. He thought that the migration of an ideal 
church of blameless, zealous Christians to a heathen 
land would accomplish much more good than .the 
sending of missionaries. After describing this ideal 
church, he added : 
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''If, in the preieat day, and amongst all those who talk 
so much of a missionaiy spirit, there oould be found such 
a sodetj, thoufi^ it were composed of bnt twenty, willing 
to emigrate to some heathen land, where they wonld sapport 
themselTes like the natives, wear the same garb, adopt the 
eonntry as their own, and profess nothing like a missionaiy 
project; should saeh a society sit down and hold forth in 
word and deed the saving truth, not deriding the gods, not 
the religion of the natives, but allowing their own works 
and example to speak for their religion, and practicing as 
above hinted; we are persuaded that, in process of time, 
a more solid foundation for the conyersion of the natiyes 
would be laid, and more actual success resulting, than from 
all the missionaries employed for twenty-^ye years. Such 
a course would have some warrant from scripture; but the 
present has proved itself to be all human."" 

A little later Campbell answered the following 
queries: 

''Did Qpd ever catt a man to any work for which he was 
not fully qualified, and in the performance of which he was 
not successful! 

"Ans. No, if we except the modem preachers at home, 
and those called missionaries abroad. They say they axe 
ip^ciaUff catted, but neither their qualifications nor their 
success warrant the belief of these professions. With an 
open bible in my hand, I must say that God never called a 
man to any work for which he was not fully qualified, and 
in the performance of which he was not successful. 

"If you believed yourself specially called by Gk>d to 
preach the gospel to the Birmans, what would you dof 

"Ans. I would not ask the leave of any Board of 
Missions, nor their support, but, confiding in the power and 
faithfulness of him that called me, I would, without con- 
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f erring with flesh and blood, depart, and look to Heaven 
for every provision, protection, and support, hj land and 
sea, necessary for safe conduct thither, and also for suooeas 
when I arrived. If I could not thus act, I could not believe 
myself called, nor expect success in the undertaking. This» 
reasons requires. But enthusiasm, superstition, or covetous- 
nees would prompt one to apply to flesh and blood for pat- 
ronage and support, and at the same time to profess to be 
called by God and rely upon him for protection and sue- 



All of the radical statements quoted were made 
early in Campbell's life. He changed front on 
many of these questions, and decidedly modified his 
later utterances. Thus, *with the organization of 
the American Christian Missionary Society, he was 
elected its first president and served in that capac- 
ity for about fourteen years.*" He donated his 
share of the proceeds arising from the publication 
of the Purcell-Campbell Debate, 1836, to the Amer- 
ican and Foreign Bible Society and to the American 
Bible Society in equal portions. Early in 1838, the 
copyright of six cents per copy, had already 
brought in $800.*" The proceeds of the Bice-Cami>- 
bell Debate, 1843, went the same way.** Again, in 
1864, he showed his changed views by giving the 
copyright of his hymn book to the American Chris- 
tian Missionary Society.** Campbell's writings, 
moreover, began to show his changed views. The 

« Th« OhriHiain BapUtt, Muvh 1, 1824. 
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Millennial Harbinger evinced a growing desire for 
eonoiliation — for coDStractiye work in place of de- 
Btractiire. Extracts quoted from the yariooB pref- 
aoes in the Millennial Harbinger Abridged revealed 
the milder spirit of the editor. Thus a sentence 
from the preface in 1841 reads : 

''In the preMnt Tolnme some points dsim our fpacUl 
attention: neh us, the neeeasitj of a more eondliatory spirit 
towards the more evangelieal prof etaora — the neoeenty and 
praetieabiUtj of the enjoyment of larger meaanrea of Epir- 
itoal inflnenoe— education in all ita branehee, domeatie, 
■cholaatiey and eerleriaafeic.*^* 

Growing liberality in Campbell's views naturally 
led to more moderate dealings on the part of his 
opixments. Thus, about 1850, he noted a great 
change in the attitude and deportment of religious 
parties toward him* 

^MUlmmM Bof^ki^^r, J., XZIX. 
«/Md., II.. 418. 
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VII 

TEACHINGS AND PRACTICES OF THE 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 

AT this time it seema adyisable to c<HU9ider more 
carefully, though rather briefly, the teachings 
and practices of the Disciples of Christ. They 
differ from most church members in that they will 
not take a set of articles as a binding creed. They 
do not object to publishing what th^ understand 
to be the teaching of the Bible on subjects of faith 
or duty, but they do object to making such articles 
conditions of fellowship. Alexander Campbell, in 
the Millennial Harbinger for 1846/ published eight 
projKMdtions as embodying his theological beliefs, 
and Isaac Errett, in Our PosUion* set forth thir- 
teen items of evangelical belief. Nevertheless, the 
only creed acceptable to all Disciples of Christ is 
that stated by Campbell in the preface to the second 
edition of his Chrigtian System: ''We take the 
Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible, 
as the foundation of Christian union and com- 
munion." B. B. Tyler, one of the leading histcK 
rians of the movement, wrote: ''The Disciples main- 
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tain that the origmal creed of Ghristiaiiitj oomteined 
bat a single artieley namdy, 'JeHos is the Ghristi 
the Son of the living God,' and that all doetrinal 
tests bat this most be abandoned.'** He listed the 
following objeetions to ereeds as eonditions of 
feUovFship: 

L Thegr are withoat divine aathoritj. . 
* 2. Thffy have often worked to cast oat the good, 
the intelligent^ the pore, and to retain those of con- 
trary characteristics. 

8. Aathoritative creeds have asaally been pro* 
scriptive and overbearing. 

4. Their general tendency has been to ''dethrone 
the Prophet, Priest, and King ordained of Gk)d to 
teach, to make intercession, and to role over the 
children of men.'' 

5. Creeds seem to be prohibited by BiUe pre- 
cepts— 2 Timoihy 1: 13, Jude 8, 2 TkegsaUmianB 2: 
15, Matthew 17: 5, and Cohniam 1: 18. 

6. The first two hondred years of Christianity, 
when only the Bible was ased as an anthority, were 
the best 

7. Creeds often caose divisions. 

8. They prejadice the mind against BiUe teach- 
ings, and since they are abstract and prepared by 
trained fhinkem, they are not readily onderstood 
by children and the ontrained. 

9. Creeds are nnfayorable to a large develoi>- 
ment of genoint spiritaality. 
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10. Withoat intending to do so, perhaps, ''tfa^ 
assume to be plainer and more intelligible in their 
statements of tmth than the Bible/' 

11. Human creeds have always been hostile to 
reformation bj their tendency to expel pious and 
learned ministers bf religi<m. 

12. Creeds are absolutely superfluous with re- 
gard to detecting error. 

13. They are formidable obstacles in the way 
of realizing Christ's prayer for union as recorded 
in Jofcn 17.* 

Alexander Campbell wrote bitterly against 
creeds under the Parable of the Iron Bedstead. He 
began: 

''In the days af the Abeedarian Popes it was deereed 
that a good Ghiiatiaii just meamred three feet, and for the 
peaee and happineae of the church it was ordained that an* 
iron bedstead, with a wheel at pne end and a knife at the 
other shonld be placed at the threshold of the church, on 
which the Christians shonld all be laid. This bedstead was 
jtkst three feet in the casement on the ezaetest French scales. 
Every Christian^ in those days, was laid on this bedstead; 
if less than the standard, the wheel and a rope was applied to 
him to stretch him to it; if he was too tall, the knife-was 
applied to his extremities. In this way they kept the good 
Christians^ for nearly a thousand years, all of one statore. 
Those to whom the knife or the wheel were applied either died 
in the preparation, or were brought to the saving standard.'' * 

Campbell then went on to say that Luther used 
a four-foot standard^ that Calyin added six u 
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fhat the Independents made the standard flye feet, 
and that the Baptists added six more inches. He 
oontinued: 

. ''It is now eaqpeetad that siz inehet will be hmnaaely 

added; bat this will only be following up an evil precedent; 

for ezperienoe has prored, that as soon as the iron bedstead 

is lengthened, the people win grow H^aee, and it will be 

*'« found too short even when extended to six feet. Why not, 

then, dispense with this pieee of popish fomitore in the 
^ ehnreh, and allow Christians of every stature to meet at the 

same fireside and eat at the same table! The parable is 
jnst, and the interpretation thereof ea^ and sore.''* 

He concluded the article as follows: 

"Snppose^ then, that s nnmber of ehorohes should agree 
to throw aside the iron bedstead, and take the book in one 
chapter, and eall it their Creed and Book of Biseipline. 
What then! OhI says Poritanns, Methodisti, Presbyterians, 
Episeopalians^ etc. etc. do this. 8top, my friend, not one 
of them daze trost themselves npon this bottom; they all 
have their creeds and dbdplines to keep them from sLnking. 
What then if an experiment shonld be made, and a fair 
trial of the adequacy of the Divine Book should be given; 
^_ and whenever it fails of the promised end, let any other 

device be tried. Bnt among all the experiments of this age 
and country, it is nowliere recorded that such a trial has 
been made and failed. I am aware of all that can be said on 
the other side, and still I assert that no such an experiment 
and result are on record. And, moreover, I do not think it 
is likely that it shall ever be proved by aetual experiment 
that the New Testament, without a creed, is insuiAdent to 
p i ese iv e the unity, peaee, and purity of any one congrega- 
tion, or of those of any given district But a&ove all, let us 
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This quaotioa of creed was also dbeoaed in the 
West Two man were debating the aal^jeet at Dry 
Bun, Kentaeky. One, a CalTiniatie Baptisti main- 
tained that his Conf eamon of Faith waa a better 
bond of nnion among Christiana than the Bible 
alone. His anti-ereed opponent was so sore of his 
positirai that he proposed to sabmit the question to 
a Frenchman who had listened to the entire debate. 
The judge, making each disputant take into his 
hand the creed which he had def ended, asked of the 
man with the New Testament who had made his 
creed. 

''Jesns Christy*' was the answer. 

Tnming to the other, he said: ''And who, my 
friend, made yoursf 

''It was adopted in the city of Philadelphia, in 
the year 1742,'' came the reply. 

The Frenchman continued: "Veiy wdl, then, 
gentlemen, that is enough. If yon follow your 
creed, Mr. Christian, when you die, it will take yon 
to Jesns Christ FoUow yours, Mr. Baptist, and 
when you die, you will go to Philadelphia.*'* 

The plan of salTation as accepted hy the Dis* 
ciples now, although first proclaimed Ij Walter 
Scott, may be. stated in the words of Alexander 
Campbell : 
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• «<In the nainnl order of the e?uigtlieel eeonomy, the 
items itaad thiu; — ^1. Ftith; 2. Befonnatioin [Bepentaaee] ; 
3. Xnunenion; 4. Bemiaiioii of sins; 0. Holy Spirit; and 6. 
Eternal Life. We do not teaeh that one of theee precedes 
the other, as eanse and eifeet; bat they are all naturally 
eonneeted, and all, in this order, embraeed jn the glad tidings 
of salvation. In the apostolic age these items were pr e s e nted 
in this order.''* 

The eonclmicm of Bobcnrt Bichardgon's article on 
faith in the MSUmmial Hairbingw gave the gener* 
ally accepted definition: 

"It is the cordial belief of this lore of God, thus mani- 
fested in the life, death, resorreetioin and glorifleation of 
Christ, which reconciles man to God, which OTerwhelms the 
sonl in penitence and contrition for its offences, and, throngh 
the influence of, the Holy Spirit, prodnces an entire renora- 
tion of heart and ref exmation of character. In brief, it is 
Christ himself who is thus made to ns ''wisdom'' and 
"righteoosnees," ''saaetiflcation and redemption.'"* 

Faith, to Alexander Campbell, was the simple 
belief of testimony.'^ .This teaching, as well as his 
ideas on repentance, received general acceptance 
among the Disciples. Campbell wrote, concerning 
the latter: 

''Bepentance is an effect of faith: for who that believes 
not that God exists can have 'repentance towards God'f 
Bepentance is sorrow for sins committed; but it is more. 
It is a resolution to forsake them; bat it is more. It is 
-aetoal 'ceasing to do evil and learning to do wsIL' This 
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IB 'repentance onto life,' or what is truly ealled reformaUtm. 
Bach is the force of the conunand, 'Bepent^ every one ef 
yon.' It ia not merely, Be lorry for vhai yon have done' 
wrong; nor is it, Beaolye to do better; nor even try to amend 
yonr ways; but it is aetoal amendment of life from the 
views and the motiTeB which the gospel of Christ exhibita. 
Gospel repentanee is the oiEspring of gospel light and gospel 
motive, and theref ore, it is the eifeet^ and not the eanse^ of 
belief of the testimony of Ood.'''* 

IxnmersiQii as the oooly Seriptaral form of bap- 
tism is still one of the distJugnishiTig tenets of the 
Disciples of Christy and by them it is inseparably 
connected with the remission of sins. The impor- 
tance Alexander Campbell attached to this sabjeet 
was thus brought out in his debate with W. L. 
MacCalla: 

''I win first merely refer to the onwsles of God wUeh 
shew, that baptism is an <»dinsaoe of the greatest impor* 
tance, and of momentons significance. Never was there an 
ordinance of so great import or design. — It is to be bat oiMe 
administered. We are to pray often, praise often, show 
forth the Lord's death often, eommemorate. his res or rection 
every week, but we are to be baptised but once. Its great 
significance may be seen from the following testimoniess 
The Lord saith, 'He that beBeveth and is baptised shall be 
saved.' ["] He does not say, he that believeth, and keeps 
my commands, shall be saved: but he saith he that believeth 
and is baptised shall be saved. He placeth baptism on the 
right hand of faith. Again he tells Nicodemns, that 'ezeept 
a man be bom of water and of the spirit, he cannot enter 
thtf kingdom of God.' \^] Peter on the day of Penteeos t 
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plaeef baptim in tlie mom ozaltod pla«e. 'Bepent,' aayi he, 
'and be bapHK^d emrj one of 70a For the remieeUm of 
eint.' ['*] AnuiiM Mith to Paul, 'Axiae and he bapUeed 
and Wash Awaj your rina, oalling upon the name of the 
Lord.' [**] Panl aaith of the Gorinthiana, 'Ye were onee 
f omieatora> idolatora^ adnlterers, effeminate^ thievea^ eoyetoua^ 
drunkarday rioten^ eKtortionera^ but je were Waahed in the 
name of the Lord Jeaii%' [*'] donbtleaa referring to their 
baptiam. He teDa Titoa, God our Sttvioor aoMd ua bj the 
waahing of itegeneration and renewing of the Holj Spixjt — 
See again ita dignified importanee. Peter ifaiiahea the grand 
eiimaxy in praiae of baptian — ^Baptiam doth aJlao now aave 
ua, by the rea or reetion of Jeaoa Chriat from the dead.' [**] 
X have thua, in the naked import of theae teatim<Hiiea, ahown, 
that it ia of Taat ieipoit, of (j^riona deaign. ...'"* 



In mtix>duoiiig some eaaays on baptism in the 
Chriitian BapUrt, the editor began : 

"Immersion in water into the name of the Father, Bon, 
and Holy Spirit, the fruit of faith in the aabjeet, ia the 
moat aingqlar inatitotion that ever appeared in the world. 
Although yery common in praetioe, and trite in theory, 
although the anbjeet of a good many Tolumea, and of many 
a conyeraation, it i^ypeaza to me that thia inatitution of 
divine origin, ao singular in ita nature, and ao grand and 
aigniiieant in ita design, ia understood by eomparatively Tory 
few. In my debate with Mr. MaeCalla in Kentucky, 1823, 
on thia topic, I contended that it was a divine inatitution 
deeigned for putting the legitimate subject of it in actual 
possession of the remission of his sons — That to every believ- 
ing subjeet it did foxmally, and in fact, convey to him tibe 
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forgiTeneas of ifaii. It mm with mneh heritatioii I p^ 
aentod this ^iew of the nl^Joet at that ftaoA, beeaoia of ita 
porf eet noveltj. I was then assozed of its eertaiaty. Bat 
having thought still more doselj upon the sobjeet^ uid hay- 
ing been neeessazily ealled to eonsidflr it more fqlly as an 
essential part of the Christian religion, I am still better pre- 
pared to develope its import^ and to establish its ntilitj and 
Talne in the Christian religion. I beg leave to eall the 
attention of the reader to it nnder the idea of the Bath of 
regeneration.'"* 

One farther qaotatioa from Campbell mngt 
soffioe: 

''Baptism in, then, designed to introdnee the sabjeet of 
it into the participation of the blessings of the death and 
resorreetion of ChiUA, who 'died for oar sins,' and 'rose 
again for oar jostiileation.' Bat it has no abstaraet effiea^. 
Withoat previous faith in the blood of Christ, and deep and 
unfeigned repentance before God, neither immersion in water, 
nor any other action, can secure to us the blessings of peaee 
and pardon. It can merit nothing. Still to the believing 
penitent it is the meatu of receiving a formal, distinct, and 
specific abeolutioa, or relief from guilt. Therefore, none but 
those who have first believed the testimony of <3od and have 
repented of their sins, and that have been inteOigentiy 
immersed into his death, have the full and explicit testimony 
of Gtod, assoring them of pardon. To such only as are truly 
penitent, dare we say, 'Arise and be baptised, and wash 
away your rins, eaUing upon the name of the Lord,' ["'l 
and to such only can we say with assarance, 'Ton are 
washed, you are justified, you are sanctified in the name of 
the Lord Jesn% and by the BjgMt of Qod.' '"■ 
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Campbell and other earlj leaden declared, as 
preyiotialj stated, and present leaders among the 
Disciples insist that immersion is the only Scrq>- 
toral baptism. Th^ refer to Christ's joom^ of 
seyenty miles to .demand baptism at the hands of 
John the Baptist, to his going down into the water, 
and to his coming np out of the water." ''Why,'' 
th^ ask, ''did John take Christ do¥m into the water 
if he merely wanted to sprinkle a little water on his 
headt" Then th^ point ont that John was baptis- 
ing at Bnon near to Salim becaase there was muck 
water there.** Again, th^ refer to Jesus' words to 
Nicodemns, "Except a man be bom of water and 
the Spirit he cannot enter the kingdom of Ckxi."" 
They emphasize the fact that Philip and the Ethi- 
opian ennnch, like John the Baptist and Christ, 
went down into the water and came np oat of the 
water." Th^ contend that only baptism repre- 
sents a bnrial: "We were buried with him Aere- 
f ore through baptism unto death that like as Christ 
rose from the dead through the gloiy of the Father, 
so also we shall rise to walk in newness of life." " 
They maintain that all other so called forms of bap- 
tism are condemned by Paul's words, "One Lord, 
one faith, one baptism. ' ' " They insist that immer- 
sion was the only form practiced until 758, when 
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Pope Stephen allowed, sprinkling in the case of 
sickness. Thns, they claim that the other formSy 
such as sprinkling and pouring, came into use 
through the Catholic Church. Disciples contend 
that all reputable Greek lexicographers translate 
hapiizo as immerse, and they say with quite a little 
complacency: '^ Surely the Oredm understood their 
own language. How, then, do you account for the 
fact that the Greek Catholic Church is a church of 
immersed beUeyerst"" Inasmuch as the Disciples 
consider faith and repentance as prerequisites to 
baptism, they necessarily rule out infant baptism. 
The design and result of baptism, according to 
the Disciples of Christ, are .shown in Ads 2:88: 
''Bepent, and be baptized eveiy one of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ for the remission of your sins, 
and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit" 
Alexander Campbell concluded his second essay on 
baptism as follows: 

''The lint three thooeand pereons that were immened 
after the asoenaion of Christ into heavei^ were immersed 
for the remitsian of ih^ sins with the promiie of the Holy 
Spirit, I am bold, therefore, to affirm, that erery one of 
them who, in the belief of what the apostle spoke, was 
immersed, did, in the very instant in which he was pat tmder 
water, reeeive the f orgiyeness of his sins and the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. If so, then, who will not ooneor with me in 
saying that Christian immersion is the gospel in wateff"** 
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In hia aerenth essay on the aabject^ Campbell 
wrote: 

"Tha lint disciples, ^en immersed into the name of the 
Lord Jesos for the remissicm of sins, obtained this blessing 
[gift of the Holy Spirit]. Those on Pentecost obtained 
also the tmj gifts contained in the promise made by Joel; 
and also aU those oommnnieations couched in the above ex-, 
pressions. For they not only possessed miracnlons gifts, bat 
wvre fQled with peace and joy, with all the fmit of the 
Spirit of Holiness. [*] How gradons this institution I It gives 
to the convert a sensible pledge that God, through the blood 
of Christ, has washed away his sins^ has adopted him into 
his family^ and made him an heir of all things through 
Christ. Thus, having his heart sprinkled from an evil con- 
science, and his body washed with clean water, he becomes 
a habitation of God through the Holy Spirit. — ^Thus accord- 
ing to the tenor of the New Testament, God dwells in him, 
and he in God, by the Spirit which is imparted to him. Thus 
he is constituted a christian or a disciple of Jesus Chrisf * 

The weekly celebration of the Lord's Supper is 
another distinguishing characteristic of the Disci- 
ples of Christ This custom, according to them, 
has been practiced from the beginning. Luke said 
that the disciples met together on the first day of 
the week to break breads" and Paul told the Corin^ 



* Many DiMipl«t dimw dlitiaetlona Iwr*. T1m7 note Um tongiiM 
of Arc uid Um gift of tonfOM in oonneetion with Um b*ptitm of Um 
Holj Bpirh OB tlM dftf of PoAtoeoot ftnd at tho honiohold of Comeliiis. 
Thoj r«f or n«zl to Um gift of Um Holf Spirit with mirAolo worklBf 
powor giroB Iff Um laTing on of tho aposttot' luuids. Tbon thoy tpMik 
of Um onUnuT Indwelling ol tho H0I7 Spirit promiaod to all ponitont 
ImmuMd boUoTOi in Ati9 2 : S8| 6 : S2 Mid dMwlwro. 
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thians: ''For as often as ye eat this bread, and 
drink the cup ye do show forth the Lord's death 
till he come again." ** Justin Martyr declared that 
weddy communion was practiced by the early 
Christians " Calvin said that every week at least 
the table of the Lord should be spread for Chris* 
tian assemblies." Because of these Bible references 
and the early customs referred to by Martyr and 
others, Disciples everywhere insist on weekly com- 
munion. Concerning this, Alexander Campbell 
wrote in 1837: 

''flonwthing mm also nid upon the caDSjgiadtj wbieh this 
institution dnervw in the weekly meetings of the f aailj of 



Qod. The weekly meeting of the family of God, without any 
Lord's table or Lord's Supper is one of the poorest and most 
meagre things in creation. Miserably poor is that family, 
whiflhy ^en assembled on some important ooeasion, has noth- 
ing to eat — not even a table in the house. Yet so poor is 
the family o£ Qod, if the numerous sects in our land give a 
fair representation of it. We cannot beliere it. The dis- 
ciples of Jesos always sssembled on the Lord's day to eom- 
memorate the Lord's death and resurrection so long as the 
Christian religion continued pure and uncontaminated. It 
was shown thai spiritual health, requires not only ^olesome 
food, but at proper and regular interyals. Therefore, a per- 
son Amy as reasonably say that he can enjoy good animal 
health on one meal in four days, as that he can be healthy in 
the Lord on one Lord's supper in four weeks. And if it be 
so, that 'frequent communion,' as it is called, diminishes its 
yalue or solemnity, then the seldomer, the better. Once in a 
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Hf • time, cm thai prinflLple, is enonglu Whare tliere » no 
law therb it no tT»nagroMion. Where there ie no precedent 
there ie no error; and if it be left to every man's own 
■enae of propriety, there eaa be no fault in only eommem- 
orating the Lord's death once in a life time. But if it be 
said that it ii left to oar own sense of propriety, then nnless 
it ean be shown that a iHiole ehnreh has one and the same 
sense of propriety, there ean be no eommnnion: for if it 
should seem fit to ninety in the hundred to eommnne monthly 
or quarterly, and not to ten, then there is a sehism in the 
church, or no eommnnion. The first disciples met on the first 
day of the week to break bread, as Paul argues.'' * 

Several of the early churches were ralher insist- 
ent on a set order of service. The following form 
was a favorite one with some: prayer, praise, the 
Lord's Supi)er, the fellowahip or collection for the 
saints, reading of the Scriptures — one passage from 
the Law, one from the prophets and one from the 
New Testament— exhortation by one of the elders 
or members, praise, prayer, and dismissal." Other 
churches insisted on having the Lord's Supper at 
the veiy last, after which th^ sang a song and 
then separated. In their sincere attempts to follow 
Bible teachings, however, they scnnetimes went to 
extremes. Th^ were too literal. Isaac Errett, one 
of the most talented leaders of the middle x>eriod, 
told a vary amusing story of the use of the holy 
kiss at Pittsburg. One fine Sunday morning a 
''big Uaok" ne^pro went forward to take member- 
ship with the diurch of which Errett was then a 
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member. The Pittsborg eostom was for the mem- 
bers to march round single file, ertend the ri|^t 
hand of fellowship, and at the same time imprint 
a resonnding ''hdy kiss" on the convert's cheek. 
When the time arriyed for the ceremony to begin 
for the ''brother in black," no one moved. All 
stood passive. The sitoation grew painfuL Sensi- 
tive people began to wish that holes would open 
np in the floor through which th^ might escape, 
but just then a maiden sister of nncertaia age came 
to the rescue. She rushed to the front, impulsively 
embraced her colored brother, implanted a fervent 
kiss on his dusky cheek, and shouted, ''I will not 
deny my brother his privilege." ''That," said 
Errett, "put an end to the holy kiss in the Pitts- 
burg church."* 

Oftentimes, also, the Disciples were too boastful 
about their exact conformity to the Bible doctrines. 
On one occasion, John Smith and a Methodist min- 
ister were riding along together in earnest conver- 
sation on religious subjects. Being overtaken by a 
heavy rain, they hurried to a little village and took 
shelter in a small shop, where several farmers had 
already preceded them. The people there were 
strangers, but the shop keeper, noticing that the 
two newcomers were cold and wet, placed a decanter 
of wine upon the counter and urged them to take 
a drink. 



■* Hakj, J. J. M d k $ n flM J f d M i w cf iM§ Reformation Movomomit 
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The Methodist saids ''You are the eldest. 
Brother Smith, help yourself first" Smith went 
forward and drank a little of the wine, whereupon 
he was upbraided as follows: 

"Why, Brother Smith, jon have been boMting for en 
hour past that yoa oboerve the Book more ttrietly than other 
people. I am sorpriMd now to fee that joar praetiee does 
not accord with your prof eesion, for you have just Tiolaied 
the plain injnnction, that in aU thinga, whether we eat or 
drink, we should giTO thanks!'' 

Smith admitted the correctness of the teaching, 
but stated that among strangers and on such an 
occasion he thought it permissible to enjoy the good 
things of the Lord without making a display of 
piety before men. He then urged his friend to 
drink, at the same time cautioning him to be care- 
ful to observe all commands. The Methodist poured 
out a glassful, set it down on the counter, and 
reverently closed his eyes. Smith seised the glass 
unobserved, emptied it at a mopthful, and replaced 
it on the table. His friend took up the glass, but, 
finding it empty, said, amid the laughter of the 
crowd: ''That was some of your mischief. Brother 
Smith, I know. ' ' The culprit replied : 

"Yes, and yon haTO now let these good people see how 
a Methodist jnst half way obeys the Book. We are told 
to watch as well as to pray, my brother. You prayed well 
enough, but yon nec^eeted to watch, as the Scriptnree com- 
mand, and haTO lost both your wine and yonr argoment by 
your disobedience."^ 
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One of the doctrines generally held l^ the Dis- 
ciples which may be briefly mentioned here is that 
of the Bible dispensatiouB. On Angost 30, 1816, 
Alexander Campbell preached his famous sermon 
on the law. He recognized three Bible dispensa- 
tions, which, stated more briefly in the MUlen/nial 
Harbinger, were: 

"ImL The Patrianshal institiitioii nidflh oontiinied fram 
tho fall of Adam to the Divine miMioii of Momi. 8d. The 
JewiBh religion, which remained in f oree from Hoees until 
the coronation of Jeaoa aa Lord and MoMieh ; and 3d. The 
CHiriatian economy, which continaee from thai time to the 
preeent and is nerer to be ■upeneded by any other. ' ' ^ 

Disciples teach that the Christian Church did 
not begin nntil the day of Pentecost They claim 
that it was founded on Christ, the chief comer- 
stone,* and argue that it could not have been es- 
tablished during his life on earth, for he had 
told Peter, ''Upon this rock [*] I will build my 
church,"^ and, again, taking the kingdom of God 
and the church as synonymous, they refer to Joseph 
of Arimathea, who helped bury Christ, as yet 
awaiting the kingdom of Gk)d.' ''Why would he 
wait," they ask, ''if the kingdom had already been 
established t " Then, to clinch matters, th^ point 
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out that the church was neyer apoken of aa in actual 
existence until after Peter's sermon on the day of 
Pentecost^ "And the Lord added to the church 
daily such as were being saved."' 

In common with certain other religious bodies, 
the Disciples of Christ hold to the congregational 
form of church government, that is, th^ belieye 
that only the congregation has the ri|^t to elect 
and ordain officers.' The method and time of elec- 
tion vary widely now, as th^ did at first. No hard 
and fast rules can be laid down. A common, though 
by no means universal, plan among the Disciple 
churches is to hold an annual meeting open to all 
members. A chairman is at once elected, and the 
church derk, who is often secretary of the official 
board, takes down the records. Reports from the 
minister, treasurer, and yarious committees and 
organizations are called for. In electing the officers, 
as trustees, elders and deacons, the secret ballot is 
generally preferred by the best churches. The offi- 
cers constitute the official board, which elects its 
chairman and other necessary officers and transacts 
the church business. The board, however, whether 
elected at an annual congregational meeting or a 
general meeting of the church, often refers impor- 
tant questions to the congregation for approval or 
rejection. Thus, in the election of a minister, who 
becomes ez-officio an elder, the board usually asks 
the confirmation of the congregation. 
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The duties of the tnurtees^ of eooxve, are much 
the same as in any o^ianizatioii, rdigions or other- 
wise ; they relate to the holding of property. The 
Biblical qnalifications and duties of dders and 
deacons as given by Paul* are generally insisted 
upon among Disciples. Bishops, according to them, 
shoold teach ''the whole coonsd of Ood" and 
''role well'' as pablic duties. CSoneeming the 
latter, Alexander Campbell wrote: 

"To ml* veil is one of the moot diffloult ottofaimmta. 
It eoDo for meekaiooi, eoador, Snimon, eoarmg^^ patienee, and 
indefatigable oitontion to the lint indication of lemiMness 
or detinqaene^. So peeoliar ia the aaaemblagB of attrflmlea 
reqniaite to mUng weO, thai thej are mora rarely to be met 
with than the gifta of doquenee and the hi^ieat didaetie 

pOWOfB. " * 

Disciples .considered the private duties as very 
important, and regarded private reproofs, correc- 
tions, and instructions as frequently much better 
than public With regard to the deacon, Campbell 
wrote: 

"The deaeon, aa the name importa, ia the miniater or 
aerrant of the eongregation. He ia the* atewaid, the traaa- 
nrer, the almoner of the ehnreh. The ««vaii ehoaen and 
ordained in the eongregation of Jeraaalom were aat orer the 
bnaineaa of aapi^Ting the tablea of the poor aainta and 
widowa. Thejr are a atanding inatitntion in the Chriatian 
honae of God. It waa anciently the eoatom to eonudt to the 
deaeona' eare the Lord'a table, the biahop'a table, and the 
tablea of the poor. From aO that ia aaid of their oAee in the 
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Epistles, and of thflir qnsliil<mtions, tfaaj must be xegaided 
as were the deaeons in the sjnagognes — the paUie servants 
of the church in all things pertaining to its internal and ex- 
ternal relations — dn all matters of temporal eoneem.''* 

Alexander Campbell naturally left the time and 
order of church wmldp to Ihe determination of the 
indiyidual churches. He said : 

''Bat at what hour of the day, and in what. sort of a 
house, and how often on the Lord's day the church should 
assemble; and whether she should first pray, sing or read 
the living Oracles; and at what period of her worship she 
should do this, or that, are matters left to the discretion of 
the brotherhood, and to that eaq)ediency which a thousand 
contingencies in human lot and cireamstanee must suggest, 
and for which no unchangeable ritual or formulary eould 
possibly have been instituted. The Jews' religion was given 
and adapted to one nation, whose temple war ilzed in Jeru- 
salem; but Christianity is designed for all nations, and is 
adapted to all varieties of human dreumstances, from east 
to west, and from pole to pole."^ 

Campbell had veiy de&iite ideas, however, with 
regard to many things. He preferred kneeling in 
prayer if he could make it convenient. He declared 
that the Scriptures should always be read with all 
possible ''accuracy, distinctness^ emphasis, and 
solemnity."* He had very severe words for the 
late arrivals and the early leavers: 

''Next to those vdio pemdt barking and fighting dogs 
and screaming chUdren to torment the audience, I know of 
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none more obnindoai to teamm tbaii tliOM dutoxtMtB of tlie 
poaee^ iHio are ever end -aium on foot, gohig out and eoming 
in, u if to aneet attention^ or diatarb the speaker and the 
aadience. Saeh persona have as little respect for the credit 
of their parents and tutors as tfaej have for their own repa- 
tatUniy and ought to be pdblieljr n^nroved bj evefy good 
bishop."* 

Althooi^ Campbell did dedare that the method 
of Yoting ahould be a matter of expedieiu^, he had. 
definite opinions aa to when and for what pnr-. 
poaea Christiana shoold be authorised to Tote. He 
wrote: 

**ThBy are not to fote on qnestloas of f^lth, piety, or no- 
raHtj. Tmth is not to be settled hy a TOte, nor is any diriae 
institution, respecting theirorship or moraHtj of the Christian 
churchy to be dedded hj a majoiitj. These are matters of 
revelation, of divine authority, and to be regnlated by a 
'thus saith the Lord,' and not t^r a 'thus saith the majority.' 
Bat in all matters not of faith, piety, or morality; in all 
matters of ezpedieney, and sometimes in qoestions of fact 
pertaining to eases of discipline, there is no other way of 
deciding bot by TOte of the brotherhood. There is no revela- 
tion that A, B> or shall be chosen elders or deacons; 
that D, E, or F shall be sent on any special message; that 
the church shall meet in any given place at any given hoar, 
or that this or that measore is to be adopted in reference 
to any partieolar daty arising oat of .the internal or external 
relations of the charch. Bach matters are to be decided by 
the vote of the iHiole eotnwnmity, or not at alL''** 

As other religions bodies yiew the matter, one 
of the pecoliaritiea of the Disciples of 
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their distinction- between the Sabbath and the 
Lord's Day. Disciples think that the Sabbath was 
abrogated with the Mosaic law, and that its obser- 
vance is not binding npon Christians. In sapport 
of this position, they quote such passages as Oaikh 
Hans 3: 24y 25: "Wh<»refore the law was Our school- 
master to bring us unto Christ, that we may be 
justified by faith. But after that faith is come, we 
are no longer under a schoolmaster/' and Colos- 
jum5 2:13-17: 

''And yoQy babig dead in joot gisB and the andream- 
dmon of your flesh, hath he qniekteed together with him, 
haying forgiyen joa all trespaaaes; Blotting out the hand- 
writing of ordinances that was against ns, which was con- 
trary to ttSy and took it oat of the way, nailing it to his 
cross; And haying QK>iled principalities and powers^ he made 
a show of them openly, triumphing oyer them in it. Let no 
man therefore judge you in meaty or in drink, or in re^>eet 
of a holy day, or of tiie new moon, or of the Sabbath days: 
Which are a shadow of things to come; but the body is of 
Christ." 

Th^ insist that the Sabbath was the seventh 
day of the week, and a day of rest, whereas the 
Lord's Day is the first day of the week and a day 
of spiritual activity. Th^ contend that Christians 
eveiywhere should celebrate this day, for: 

1. Christ rose from the dead on the first day of 
the week. 

2. The Holy Spirit was poured out upon the 
Disciples on the first day of the week— the day of 
Pentecost 
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3. Bemiflsion of aixis and resurreetion from the 
dead in the name of Christ were first proolaimed 
on this day. 

4. The early Disciples came together to break 
bread on the first day of the week." 

The above reasons are considered as binding 
upon all Christians, and practically all observe the 
first day of the week, but other bodies frequently i 

apply the term Bdbhath to the first day. This, the 
Disciples regard as a most egregious blunder. Alex- 
ander Campbell advanced the following reasons why 
the men of the world as well as professing Chris- 
tians should observe the first day of the week: 

1. There is nothing more '*lovely" or of **better 
rex>ort'' than a strict t>bservance of the first day of 
the week by those who fear Qod ; hence it is obliga- 
tory, according to PhiUppiam 4 : 8.; 

2. It is a benevolent provision calculated to giva- 
a respite from toil to man and beast. 

3. The cause of good order, good morals, and 
practical godliness is greatly advanced thereby. 

4. People of all classes thereby have an oppor- ^ 
tunity of reading the Bible and teaching it to their 
children. 

6. It is necessary to preserve the worship of 
God, the preaching of the Gospel, and the moral 
and religious instructioii of the world. 

6. Nearly always the Christians who excel in a 
due observance of the first day of the week are first 
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in all good works, and the most conacientioiis and 
devout in the seryice of CKkL" 

The most vexing of problems, the Trinity, has 
bothered the Disciples little. Aletander Campbell 
seldom wrote on the question; when he did write, 
it was under protest Under such a condition, he 
gave an exposition of John 1:1: "In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with Qod, and 
the Word was Gk>d." Campbell said: 

''As a word is an exaet image of an idea, wo is 'The 
Wprd' an exaet image of the inTiable QodL As a word 
eaa not exist without an idea, nor an idea without a word, 
•o Qod never was without 'The Word,' nor 'The Word' 
without God, or as a word is of equal age, or eoetaneous with 
its idea, so 'The Word' and Qod are eo-etemaL And as an 
idea does not ereate its word, nor a word its idea; so Qod 
did not ereate 'The Word,' nor the 'Word' Qod. 

"8ueh a view does the language used by John suggest 
And to this do aU the seriptures agree. For 'The Word' 
was made flesh, and in consequence of becoming incarnate, 
he is styled the Son of Qod, the only Begotten of the Father. 
As from eternity Qod was manifest in and by 'The Word,' 
so now Qod is manifest in the flesh. As Qod was always 
with 'The Word,' so when 'The Word' becomes flesh, he is 
Emantiel, Qod with us. As Qod was never manifest but by 
'The Word,' so the heavens and the earthj^ and aU things, 
were eieated by 'The Word.' And as 'The Word' ever was 
the effulgence or representation of the invisible Qod, so he 
will ever be known and adored as 'The Word of Qod.' "* 

Barton W. Stone questioned some of Campbell's 
views. In the form of an interrogation, he stated: 

••jrOtomifal JTarMii^ir, n., 166. 
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''That the Word (dilum) 1^ whom all things were 
made, was not the only true God, bat a person that 
existed with the only true God before creation 
began; not from eternity, else he mnst be the only 
tme God; but long before the reign of Angostos 
GaBsar."" Campbell replied at once, and amcmg 
other things said: 

"Bat, Brother Stone^ I ezeeedmgly regret that jon ha^e 
■aid and written so mneh on two topics, neither of which 
yon, nor myaelf , nor any man living, can folly understand. 
One of these is the burthen of yoor late letter to me. Yon 
do not like my comment on John, Gh. 1, ver. 1st. — ^Well, then, 
just say so, and let it alone. I said in presenting it I was 
not abont to contend for it, nor to maintain any theory 
upon the sabjeet My words are, 'Nor would I dispute^ 
or contend for this as a theory or specnlation with anybody.' 
Why, then, call me into the Heldf''" 

Towards the oondnsion of his answer, he wrotei 

"But I adopt neither system, and will light for none. I 
betiere that Ood so loved the world that he sent his only 
begotten Son; that Jesos was the Son of Ood, in the tme, 
full, and proper import of these words; that the Holy Spirit 
is the Spirit of Ood, the Spirit of Christ, which was sent 
by the eoneoRence of the Father and the Son to attest and 
establish the tmth, and remain a comforter, an advocate on 
earth, when Jesos entered the heavens. If any man's faith 
in this matter is stronger or greater than mine, I have no 
objection. I only request him not to despise my weakness, 
and I win not condemn his strength.''** 
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The popular dogan of the '^Beformation'' move- 
ment was: ''Where the Bible speaks, we speak; 
where the Bible is silent, we are silent." " Disciples 
still believe in granting freedom of opinion** in 
non-essentials, bat they stand firmly for two things 
which all Protestant religions bodies do not accept; 
namely, immersion and the weddy celebration of 
the Lord's Sapper, and, in spite of their desire for 
Christian anity based on the Bible alone, they will 
not yield on these two points, which are pre-emi- 
nently the distingaishing characteristics of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. The man who, more than any 
other homan person, shaped their teaching was 
Alexander CampbelL His doctrines, as summarized 
by a personal acqaaintance and the greatest editor 
of the Disciples, Isaac Errett, will be given in 
review: 
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Tte xoongor dofinod afsin tho difforaneo hotwoon fnlth snd opinion, 
nnd stotod that Mr. Boinos* Tiows on tho rsstorstion of tho wiekod 
nftor \htj had nndorgono a oortaln amount of pnnishmont was only 
an opinion, for thoro was no4 a singSo passago in tho Bihk aflrming 
it. Oampbon than aihsd Bainos to a«pwaa his wilUngnsss to prsaoh 
tho Gospol as tho apostlos prsaehod it, and to rotain liis opinions as 
priTato proportj. Bainos agraod; oonsoqnontif a largo majori^ of 
tho association doeidod that ho did not msrit oondomnation (soo Bioh- 
aidsott, B. Vsmoirv o/ AUatmd4r OmmpUO, I., 944-add). 
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'^Chriity the onlj master; inTolving a rejeetion of all 
human namee and leaderships in religion. The Bible^ the 
only anthoritatiye Book; neeessitating a denial of the anthor- 
ity of all human creeds. The Chareh of Christ, as founded 
b> Him^ and built hj the apostles for a habitation of God 
through the Spirit, the onlj institution for spiritual enda; 
logieallj leading to the repudiation of all sect religiona as 
unscriptural and dishonoring to the Head of the Chureh. 
Faith in Jesus, as the Christ, the Son of Qod, and lepentanee 
towards Ck>d, the only prerequisites to baptism and eonse- 
quent ehureh membership; thus dismissing all doetrinal 
speculation and all theological dogmata, whether true or 
f alsQ, as unworthy to be urged' as tests of iltness for mem- 
bership in the Church of Christ. Obedience to the divine 
commandments, and not correctness of opinion, the test of 
Christian standing. The Gospel the essential channel of 
spiritual influence in conversion; thus ignoring all relianee 
on abstract and immediate influence of the Holj Spirit, and 
calling the attention of inquirers away from dreams, visions, 
and impressions, which are so liable to deceive the Uving 
and powerful truths of the Gospel, idiich are reliable, immu- 
table and eternal. The truth of the Gospel, to enlighten; 
the love of God in the Gospel, to persuade; the ordinances 
of the Gospel, as tests of submission to the divine will; the 
promises of the Gospel, as the evidences of pardon and aoo^it- 
ance; and the Holy Spirit, in and through all these, aeeom- 
pushing His work of enlightening, convincing of sin, guiding 
the penitent soul to pardon, and 'bearing witness to the 
obedient believer of His adoption into the family of God."** 
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VIII 
METHODS OF WORK 

VARIOUS ways were used to spread the teach- 
ing of the Reformers. The most prominent 
were by preaching, by debates, by means of the 
press, by educational work, and by missionary 
activities. 

Of course, one of the most successful methods 
of spreading religious teaching 'is by preaching. 
The Reformers were favored greatly by having or. 
developing a set of able ministers. The Campbells 
and their immediate followers, with the exception 
of Walter Scott and a few others, were not great 
evangelists at first, but with the Kentucky union, 
the evangelistic ardor of Stone's followers began to 
permeate the whole mass. Consequently, great num- 
bers were added to the Disciples or ''Christians." 
Most of the great leaders have already been men- 
tioned. A few more will be given, but many de- 
serving of mention will have to be omitted." One 



* Somt of th« t ' yU ii l«ad«n About 1880 wm: ThomM OampbeO, 
Alexander Ounpben, Walter Scott, Bobort Riekardson, Phflip 8. Tan, 
William HaydoB, Adanuon Bontloy, Cyma Boaworth, Mareiu Boa- 
worth, John Smith, D. 8. Btim«tt» Jamei ChaDan, John Hanry, Jacob 
Ofbome, 8idn«7 Rlgdon, A. J. Ewiag, Darwin Atwator, Aylett Rainaa, 
Jacob Craath, 8r., Jacob Crcath, Jr., John T. Johnaon, Barton W. Stona, 
Samnal Rogera, John Rogara, John A. Oano, John Whltakar, John 
^ck, Joaaph Oaaton, Thomaa H. Allan, John Sacriat and B. F. Hall. 
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who deserves especial mexiti<m is William Hayden* 
During a ministry of thirty-five yean he traveled 
90,000 miles, 60,000 of which were made on horseback, 
baptized over 1,200 i)eople with his own hands, and 
preached over 9,000 sermons, or about 260 per year. 
His power of winning i)eople was very greats 
whether in private or public talk, for he was a 
charming conversationalist and an effective speaker/ 
Many of the ministers liked to go out two by two. 
Hayden and Walter Scott, the former as singer and 
the latter as preacher, often went out together. 
Scott declared that with his Bible, his head, and 
William. Hayden he could convert the world.' 

John Henry and Th<mias Campbell were two 
others who traveled much together in Ohio. Both 
were very successful ministers, and both possessed 
a keen appreciation of humor. One evening Gamp- 
bell announced at the close of hia sermon that his 
friend John Henry would preach the next evening. 
He warned the audience that they had better bring 
their buckets along, "as the flood-gates of the Ck)a- 
pel'.' would be opened by hia distinguished brother. 
Henry did not exactly relish this reference to his 
rapid speaking, and since Campbell was noted for 
his slow, deliberate speech, he determined to get 
even. He did, for at the close of his service he an- 
nounced that Father Campbell would preach the 
next evening, and he advised the audience to oome 
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prepared for a Icmg mege, with eaoxigk food to sat- 
istj their hunger, ''as the eyerlastiiig Goepel would 
be preached.''* 

One of the moat popular and eflectiTe Baptist 
preaehers in Kentaeky-^-John Smith — united with 
the Bef ormers. He said to his wife one day, as he 
was summing up the results of a few months' work 
in 1828: ''Nan<7, I have hapttBed seven hundred 
sinners and capriMd fifteen hundred Baptists."* 
He was so successful in the work of capsizing ia the 
North District Baptist Association that when the 
diYisi<m came, eighteen out of the twenty-six 
churches composing it stood on the side of the 
''Beformation." Hie following incident shows his 
dramatic and convindng methods. A minister of 
the Methodist Church had been seen to baptise a 
struggling, crying infant in the place where Smith 
was holding a meeting. The next day this minister 
came to watch Smith baptise some conTerts. The 
latter saw the visiting clergyman, walked up to 
him, seized him by the arm, and drew him towards 
the water. The following conversation occurred: 

"What are 70a going to do, Mr. BmithI 

"I am going to baptise you, air. 

"But I do not wish to be baptiied. 

"Do TOO not belioTef 

"Certainly I do. 

"Then eome along, air, b«lie?en must be baptiied. 



*MoaNk W. T. O onyriJMnHp f HlflPfr 9f fJU XKm^pIm 9f OftKfl. 
384. 
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"But I am not willing to go. It would oertainly do me 
no good to be baptised against my wilL 

''Did yon not^ but yesterday, baptise a helpless babe 
against its willf " 

Then taming to the audience. Smith said: ''But, 
friends, let me know if he ever again baptizes others 
without their full consent; for you yourselves have 
heard him declare that such a baptism can not 
possibly do any good."* 

Alexander Campbell was a wonderful preacher,* 
but in the use of the second method — the debate — 
he stood without a peer, either among the Re- 
formers or his opponents. He took part in five 
important public discussions: 1820 — ^with John 
Walker, a Seceder minister, at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, 
on baptism; 1823 — ^with William L. MacGalla, a 
Presbyterian minister, at Washington, Kentucky, 
on baptism; 1829 — ^with Robert Owen, a Scotch in- 
fidel and socialist, at Cincinnati, Ohio, on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity; 1837 — ^with John Purcell, a 
Boman Catholic bishop, at Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
''Bomanism vs. Protestantism;'' 1842— with N. L. 
Bice, Presbyterian minister, at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, on ''The Plea for New Testament Chris- 
tianity and the Westminster Confession of Faith." 
In addition to these, he held an informal debate with 
Obadiah Jennings, a Presbyterian minister, at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, in 1830, and he also conducted in 



• Wmiftmi, J. A. IAf9 of md^r Johm BmUh, 189, 190. 

^A. HoIfe»n kItm a eoUeetion of trflmtM p*id bj noted 
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the Harbinger printed debates in the form of letters 
and replies. In the latter waj, he debated with 
Humphry Marshall, of Kentaoky, 1832, on ''Chris- 
tian Evidences ; ' ' with M. Meredith, of North Caro- 
lina, 1836, on "Begeneraticm;" with D. Skinner, 
1837 and 1838, on "Universalism;'' and with S. W. 
Lynd, a Baptist minister, 1837, on the ''Converting 
Power of the .Holy Spirit.'' Campbell also held a 
discussion with his brethren through the Harbinger, 
in 1853, on the "Relation of Unimmersed Believers 
to the Christian Chnreh."' 

Obviously only the briefest reference can be 
made to a few of these debates. Probably the most 
important were the MacCalla-Campbell, the Owen- 
Campbell and the Bice-Campbell debates; hence 
these will be discussed somewhat in detail. As 
previously stated, Campbell was a little averse to 
debating, but his experience with Walker had led 
him to see the advantages of public discussions; 
consequently he turned' to them with apparent 
eagerness. 

The most striking thing about ;the MacCalla- 
Campbell Debate was the importance attached by 
Campbell to baptism. He had advanced on this 
subject after his discussion with Walker. Since 
the question of baptism was perhaps the most sig- 
nificant one in all of his debates, it may be worth 
while to follow this discussion in some detail Mac- 
Calla argued that in order to produce a divine 
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ecmunand for infant baptism fl^e things had to be 
done: 

1. To prove that Abraham and his descendants 
formed a divinelj constitated, tme, and visible 
Church of Gk>d. 

2. To prove that the Jewish societ;]^ before 
Christ and the Christian society after Christ were 
the same church in different dispensations, or that 
the Christian Church is a branch of the Abrahamic 
Church. 

3. To prove that Jewish circumcision, before 
Christ, and Christian baptism after Christ were 
one and the same seal, though in different forms. 

4. To prove that the giving of this seal to babies 
was once c(»nmanded by Divine authority. 

5. To show that since it had not been prohibited 
by the authority which had ordained it, it remained 
in force. 

If MacCalla had succeeded in establishing these 
points, Biblical authority for infant baptism would 
have been deduced. In an effort to do this, he used 
the following comparison: 

CkviMioificm. Baptitm, 

i*l. Wm an initiatory rite, ''1. Is an initiatory rita^ 

by which the eircomeiaed were bj which the baptised are 

owned aa of the eoyenant seed, numbered among tiie diadplea 

and of the people of God. of Ohriat, and the metfiben of 

''2. Was a aeal of the the Church of Ood« 

righteonaneaa of faith, Bom. "2. The person Is baptised 

TV. 11 ; L 9,, of the Justifies- in the name of Jesos Christ 

tlon of a sinner through the for the remission of sins 
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xighteoumeM of a luretj em- (Aeta 8: 38} which is through 
braced by faith. faith in hie blood; so that 

''3. Was an emblem and m God is just and the juatlAef 
means of internal sanctity, of him that believeth in Jesus. 
The Lord thj God will drcum- "3. Is a sign and means of 
eise thine heart, and the heart our sanctifleation in Tirtae of 
of thj seed, to love the Lord our communion with Christ — 
thy God with all thine heart,. 'Buried with him by baptism 
end with all thy* soul, that into death that like as Christ 
thou mayest live. Dewt. XXX. was raised up from the dead 
6. Bee also Ch. Z. 16.'' by the glory of the Father, 

even so we should walk in 
newness of life.'' Bom. V. 1, 
4. Bee also 1 Peter m. 21."' 

In reply, Campbell urged the following points 
against MacCalla's position on circnmcision: 

1. Since cireoxncision was administered to mdUi 
only, its sabstitate, baptism, should be confined to 
males only. 

2. Since cireamcisi<m did not require faith in 
its sabject, baptism should not 

3. Inasmuch as circumcision, according to the 
law, was administered on the eighth day, baptism 
should be administered on the eighth day. 

4. Since circumcision was administered by par- 
ents, not by priests ex officio, baptism, its substi- 
tute, ought likewise to be administered by parents, 
not by priests, or clergy ex officio. 

5. Because circumcision was a mark made upon, 
not the face of the subject, baptism ought not to 
be performed on the face. 



* A DsbaU on OhHtttan BefUtm »gtw<#i> tk§ R09, W. L. MetOdOa, 
e PftkyUritm T^tulktr, mmA A l teun d tr Ommph^i, 919, 
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6. Cizeanicisioii was a duty binding upon the 
parent, not the child, who was iMunive; henee bap- 
tism is a dnly of the pacenti and the chfld is 
passiTe. 

7. Since drcuneisian was administered to all 
a man's slayes, baptism ought to be administered to 
all the slaves of a hooseholdar, as well as to his own 
seed. 

8. Inasmneh as drcnmeision reqnired neither 
piety nor faith in the parent to entitle his child to 
this ordinance, neither faith nor pietj should be 
deiaanded of parents as necessarj to the baptism 
of their children. 

9. Beoanse circumcision implied that its subject 
was entitled to all the promises made to Abraham 
c<mceming his descendants, baptism implies that its 
subject is entitled to a share in all the earthly 
blessings promised to Abraham's seed. 

10. Since ciroumciBion was a sign in the flesh of 
the Abrahamic covenant {Oenesis 17), baptism is a 
sign in the flesh of the same covenant. 

11. Because circumcision was not to be per- 
formed in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, baptism should not be performed in those 
names. 

12. Since circumcision was identified with the 
law of Moses (John 7:23), and shared a similar 
fate, baptism is identified with the law of Moses, 
and will share the same fate. 

13. If circumcision has come to such a condition 
that Christ does not profit the circumcised, baptism, 
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its sabstitate, will or has come to such a erins that 
Christ does not prof&t the baptised. 

14. If circmnoision did not exempt a single Jew 
from baptism when he beUered in Ghristi its sabsti- 
tate, baptism, should not exempt a beUeyer from 
being baptized time after time.** 

In replying to the qnesticm of household bap- 
tiEonSy Campbell's treatment of Lydia's family was 
typical. Before positiYe proof conld be deduced 
from the Bible for infant baptism, the following 
facts, he held, had to be established: 

1. That Lydia had ever married. 

2. That she had married lately. 

3. That she had children. 

4. That she brooght her children with her from 
Thyiatira to Philippi, a journey of two hundred 
miles, largely by sea. 

5. That her children were in&nts at that time. 

6. That they were ever actually baptised. 

In summing up, he declared: ''Indeed there is 
not probable evidence, much less positive evidence 
of infant baptism in this family." " 

In this debate, Campbell proved three points to 
his own satisfaction. In the first place, he showed 
that a believer was the only subject for baptism, 
because: 

1. The law of baptism authorised the baptism 
of believers only, and in fact forbade the baptism 
of any others. 

^Mm^OttUOuBqfbOl DsbmU, %19, S90. 
u/Hd., 968. 
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2. The afkMrtles in earryixig oat their oomnuflrioD 
in '' Jemaalem, Judna, Samaria, and unto the ntter- 
moBt parts of the earth" never baptised any other 
than a professed believer. 

3. The nature and design of baptism were 
adapted to believers onlj. 

4. The promises connected with baptism were 
addressed to beUevers only. 

6. The actions of the baptized, before and after 
iheir obedience, as recorded in the New Testament 
were of sach a nature that infants could not have 
performed them. 

Campbell, in the second place, attempted to 
show that immersion was the only baptism. In 
order to do this, he brought authorities to prove 
that: 

1. The Greek verbs and verbal honns nsed in 
the New Testament were of definite import, natu- 
rally or literally deleting the act of inmiersion, 
and "were so understood by all translators, critics, 
and lexicographers of candor and eminence." 

2. The prepositions nsed with those terms re- 
quired them to be translated '^inmierse" or "dip." 

3. The doctrinal references to the action of bap^ 
tism indicated immersion and represented the per- 
son as inmiersed. 

4. The places and circumstances connected with 
the action proved that it was immersion. 

5. All church historians, ancient writers, and 
the most learned Paido Baptists declared that im- 
mersion was the primitive practice. 
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In the Imat plac^ Campbell argaed that infant 
sprinkling was harmful to the ''well being of aocie- 
tjf religions and political^'' for: 

L It was ''evil in itsell'' 

2. It was an "aet of will worship/' 

8. It "carnalized'^ and "secolarized" the 
chnrch« 

4. It was a deceit praotioed on the child. 

5. It increased snperstitions in the parents. 

6. It helped introduce a worldly priesthood into 
the chnrch. 

7. It often led to i>ersecntions and thereby 
brought calamities on the state. 

8. It was highly divisiye, and presented "the 
greatest obstacle to the union of Christians." ** 

An amusing incident took place on the last day 
of this debate. MacCalla had spoken of the dangers 
of immersion both to the subject and the adminis- 
trator. In reply, Campbell recounted a story told 
of Franklin when the latter was dining at Paris 
with a number of French and American gentlemen. 
At dinner a learned French abbe gave a lengthy 
disquisition on the harmful influence of the Amer- 
ican climate upon the bodies of all animals, declar- 
ing that the body diminished in size and energy, 
and that the mind itself shared in the deterioration. 
Frankly made no reply at the time, but after 
dinner, he moved that the company be divided, all 
Americans going on one side of th^ room and all 



•aVor OamplMirg ofwn MoapitolAtloa of Us lutthod of atted^ im 
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fhe French an fhe other, as the direst way of teat- 
ing the theory. The motidn was earned.- Hie 
Prenchmen proved to be pygmies; the Americans, 
little giants. Taming to the abbe, Franklin said: 
''Ay, see, here is striking proof of the correctness 
of your theory/"* In making the application, 
Campbell said: 

''Now let .OB take the philosopher's way of testing the 
eoirectness of the theory of my opponent. Theie sits on 
the bench a Baptist and a Padobaptist teacher, both weU 
advanced in years; the former has, we are told, immersed 
more persons than any other person of the same age in the 
United States; the other, from his venerable age, may be 
supposed to have sprinkled a great many infants. Now, see 
the pernicious tendency of immersion on the Baptist, and 
the happy influence of sprinkling on the PadobaptiaL'"* 



The audience was conynlsed with laughter, for 
Mr. Birch, the Presbyterian moderator, was a 
small, sickly looking person, while Bishop Varde- 
man, the Baptist moderator, was over six feet tall, 
weight more than three hundred pounds, and was 
splendidly formed and of a yery fl(»id aspect." 

Possibly the most important debate in which 
Campbell wa^ engaged was the one with Bobert 
Owen, the Scotch reformer and infidel. In this 
debate, he appeared as the defender of Christianity, 
not of his own particular beliefs. Owen had issued 
an open challenge, meant particularly for t^ie dei^y 
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of New Orleanfli in which city he had lectured. Bjb 
challenge read: 

''I pxopofle to proTO, m I kave already attempted to do 
in my lectoieay tliat all the religions of tbe world have been 
founded on tbe ignorance of mankind; tbat tbey axe direetly 
oppoeed to tbe never dianging laws of our nature; tbat tbey 
bave been and are tbe real aooroe of vice^ diennion and 
misery of every description; tbat tbey are now tbe only 
real bar to tbe formation of a society of virtaey of intel- 
ligence^ of cbarity in its most extended sense, and of sin- 
cerity and kindness among tbe wbole boman family; and 
tbat tbqr can be no longer maintained except tbroogb tbe 
ignorance of tbe mass of tbe people, and tbe tyranny of tbe 
few over tbat mass,"**- 

Since no one else seemed willing to accept the 
challenge, Campbell did, and the debate took place 
in the Methodist Church at Cincinnati, April 13-21, 
1829." Owen advanced twelve ^ called funda- 
mental laws to which he stack closely in spite of 
their irrelevance to the subject under discussion* 

**1. Tbat man, at bis birtb, bas been made ignorant of 
everytbing relative to bis own organisation and be bas not. 
.been permitted to create any part of tbe propensities, facul- 
ties, and <iualities, j^ysical or mental, wbicb bave been 
given to bim, or wbicb be possesses. 

''2. Tbat no two infants bave yet been known to possess 
precisely tbe same organization at birtb, and tbe differences 
between all infants are formed by a power unknown to {bem. 

''3. Tbat eacb individual is placed, at birtb, witbont bis 
consent or knowledge, under circumstances, wbieb, acting 
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upon hia pecnliar orgaaixatioii, impress the general eh>Tifccter 
of those eurcanutances upon the infant^ dhild and man; the 
inflnence of those eireiimstances being modified, in some de- 
gree, hj the peeoliar natural organisation of each indiyidoal. 

''4. That no indiTidnal has had the power of deciding 
at what period of. time, or in what part of the world, he. 
shall come into existence^ of whom he shall be bom; what 
district religion he shall be trained to believe, or hj what 
other cireumstanoes he shaU be sorronnded from birth to 
death. 

"5. That each individual is so organised, that, when 
young, he may be made to receiTO impressions from those 
around him, which shall produce either true ideas or false 
notions, and beneficial or injurious habits^ and to retain them 
with great tenacity. 

"6. That each individual is so organised, that he must 
believe according to the strongest impressions that shall be 
made on* his feelings; while his belief in no case depends 
upon his wiU. 

"7. That each individual is so created, that he must like 
that which is pleasant to him, or that which produces agree- 
able sensations on his individual organisation, and he must 
dislike that which creates in him unpleasant or disagreeable 
sensations; while he cannot discover, previous to experienee 
what these sensations shaU be. 

"8. That each individual is so created, that the sensa- 
tions made upon his organisation, although peasant or de- 
lightful at their commencement, become, when continued 
without intermission beyond a certain period, disagreeable 
and painful; while, on the contrary, when a too rapid change 
of sensations is made on his organisation, it dissipates, 
weakens, and otherwise injures his physical, intelleotual, and 
moral powers and enjoyments. 

''9. That the highest health, the greatest progressive 
improvement, and most permanent happiness of each indi- 
vidual depend, ^in a great degree, upo^n the proper cultivar 
tion of aU his faculties, physical and mental, from bdmej 
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ta inatiirit7i and upon all these parte of hie xiataie being 
duly ealled into aetion, at their proper period, and temper^ 
atelj ezereieed according to the strength and capaeity of the 
individnaL 

''10. That the indMdnal is made to possess and aoqnire 
the wont eharaeter, when his organisation at birth has been 
oompoeed of the moet inferior ingredients, or natural qual- 
ities of our oommon nature, and, when he has been so 
organised, that he has been placed from birth to death 
amidst the most vicioua or want eirenmstances. 

''11. That the individual is made to po s s e s s and acquire 
a fMdkkm character, when his original organisation has been 
called superior, but the circumstances which surround him 
from birth to death produce continued w^favardble impres- 
sions. Or when his organisation has been formed of inferior 
propensities, faculties, and qualities, and the circumstances 
in which he has been placed from birth to death are of a 
character to produce superior impressions only. Or when 
there has been some mixture of superior and inferior qual- 
ities in the original organisation, when it has been placed 
through life in Tarious eirenmstances of good and evil. 
Hitherto this has been the common lot of mankind. 

"12. That the individual is made the most superior of 
his species when his original organisation has been com- 
pounded of the best proportions of the best ingredients of 
which human nature is formed, and when the circumstances 
which surround him during life produce only superior impres- 
sions. In other words, when his organization is the most 
perfect, and the laws, institutions, and practices which sur- 
round him are all in unison with his nature.'"* 

Owen read from his maniiscript; Campbell 
usually spoke extemporaneously. The only speech 
which the latter wrote out was the first In this he 
pictured the early struggles of Christiani^, its 
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triumphs over the nations l^ means of its evidences, 
and its divine ^principles of self denial, hnmility, 
patience, and courage. He dwelt also uixm the 
love, purity, i>eace, joy, and hopes which Cluris- 
tianily imparted, and contrasted these with the re- 
wards of disbelief, sensual indulgence, and eternal 
death. He i>ointed out from time to time the 
futility of Owen's ''no praise, no blame scheme," 
and proved that all the benevolent features of the 
plan were plagiarisms from the Bible. He de- 
clared, moreover, that Owen could derive no solaoe 
from his New Harmony project. His best and 
most complete speech in favor of Christianity UxA 
seven hours for its delivery.* At the close of the 
debate, he asked all who believed in the truth of 
the Christian religion or felt so much interest in it 
as to wish to see it prevail to rise. Practically all 
of the audience rose. Campbell c<mtinued, ''Now, 
I would further propose that all persom d&ubtfal 
of the truth of the Christian religion or who do not 
believe it, and who are not friendly to its spread 
and prevalence over the world, will please signify 
it by rising up." Only three x>ersons rose.'* 

Mrs. Trollope, author of Domestic Manners of 
the Americans, was present. She spoke of Owen's 
gentle tone, his affectionate interest for "the whole 
human &mily," his air of candour, his kind smile, 
the mild expression of his eyes. "Never did any 
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one,'' wrote Mjol TroSlofp^ ''praetiee the swwiter 
im mode with more powerful effeet than Mr. 
Owen."* In referring to his opponent^ ehe aaid: 

^'lir. Ouipben tlm atom; hia panon, ▼oIm and namier 
all gnmtij ia bis favor. In bis flrrt attaok he used tho 
ariD^ irideh in geaeral li«va been ooniidered as belonging to 
the other eide of the qaeetUm. He qniued Mr. Owen meet 
nnmereifany; pinched him here for bis paraUelognuna; hit 
him there for bis human perfectibility, and kept the whole 
andienee in a roar of laughter. Mr. Owen joined in moet 
heartily himedf , and lietened to him throii|^unit with the 
air of a man whe ia delighted at the good thingi he ia 
hearing, and eneUy in the eoe to enjoy all the other goad 
things whieh he ia rare will follow. Mr. Oampbell'a wateb 
was the only one whieh reminded na that we had liateaed 
to him for half aa boor; and having eontinned speaking for 
a few minutes after he had looked at it, he sat down with, 
I should think, the nniTsnal admiration of bia anditory.'"^ 

With regard to Owen'a ''twelTe fundamental 
laws of hnman nature," the same writer declared: 

''To me th^ H^P^ar twelve truisms, that no man in. his 
senses would e?er think of eontiadieting; bi|t how any one 
can have eoneeived that the explanation and defence of these 
lews could furnish forth occapatioa for his pen and his voice^ 
through whole years of unwearying declamation, or how he 
can have dreamed that they could be twisted into a refuta- 
tion of the Christian relii^on, ia a mystery which I never 
expect to understand."** 



After referring to Owen'a entrenching himitftif 
behind his twelve 1awb» and Campbell 'a ertenaiTe 
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use of theological authorities^ Mn. TrMdpe oon- 
tinned: 

"Neither i^ppeared to answer tbe other; but to eoniine 
themeehree to the ntteranee of what thej had appermoet 
in their own minds when the dieeniwion began. I lamfmted 
thia on the aide of Mr. GampbeU, aa I am peraoaded he 
would have been nmeh more powerfnl had he tniated more 
to hiiniwlf and leaa to hia booka. Mr. Owen ia an eztraor- 
dinarj man, and certainly poaaeaeed of talent, but he i^ppeara 
to me ao utterly benighted in the mist of hia own theoriea, 
that he haa quite lost the power of looking through them, 
80 aa to get a peep at the world aa it really eziata around 
him. . . .''* 

Fifteen different meetings were held, bnt when 
the debate was over, the number of Christians and 
infidels in Cincinnati was said to be the same as 
the nnmber previons to the discussion. In con- 
cluding her account, Mrs. TroUope expressed sur- 
prise that both debaters always kept their temper, 
and that thej often dined together. "All this I 
think," said she, "could only have happened in 
America. I am not qxdte sure that it was very 
desirable it should have happened anywhere.'"* 

The last important debate in which Alexander 
Campbell engaged was the one with N. L. Bice at 
Lexington, Kentucky. This debate began Wednes- 
day, November 15, 1843, and lasted sixteen days. 
Since the preliminary correspondence and debate 
make a volume of nine hundred and twelve closely 
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printed octavo pages, and since, moreover, much of 
the material would be a repetition of things already 
stated, the debate will not be considered in detail 
here. Campbell's method was to grasp the big 
fundamental principles; Bice's, to take the details. 
The former sought to establish principles; the latter 
tried to overthrow them by bringing in exceptions." 
The following propositions were discussed: 

''I. The immersioii in water of a proper sobjeet into the 
name of the Father, the €on and the Holy Spirit is the one 
only apostolic or Chrietian baptiem: Mr. C, afflrmi. 

"Jl. The infant of a believing parent is a seriptarsl 
subject of baptism: Mr, B. ajflrms. 

"m. Christian baptism is for the remission of past sins: 
Mr, C, cffimu, 

*'IV, Baptism is to be administered only by a bishop or 
ordained presbyter: Mr, B. affirmi, 

"V. In conTorsion and nnetifieation the Spirit of God 
operates on persons only through the Word of truth: Mr, C, 

"Vl, Human creeds, as bonds of union and communion, 
are necessarily heretical and schismatical: Mr, C. ajflmw."* 

During the course of the debate. Bice had gath- 
ered on his table a large number of works written 
hy Campbell. These he was fond of quoting, if 
possible, in such a way as to make their author 
appear inconsistent Feeling ran very high at 
times, and occasionally gave rise to amusing inci- 
dents. Two ladies in the gallery were overheard 
discussing the merits of their respective debaters. 
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One said to the otber as a dosixig and oonTincing 
argument: ''Yon can easily see that Mr. Bioe is l^ 
far the most learned man. Jnst see how many 
books he has upon his table, while Mr. Campbell 
has hardly any.''" ^'Bnt yon don't appear to 
know," retorted the other, ^'that the books on Mr. 
Bice's table were wrihen by Mr. Campbell. "* 

Perhaps the imi>ortance attached to this debate 
can best be ascertained by i>ointing out that Henry 
Clay presided. Clay was a warm admirer of Alex- 
ander CampbelL This admiration was based in 
part at least upon Campbell's opening address on 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, which is still de- 
serredly admired for its beauty of diction. The 
presiding officer, who had been hitherto careful to 
avoid the appearance of favoring either disputant, 
was completely carried away. Soon after Camp- 
bell commenced, Clay became unusually attentive, 
then he leaned forward, and began to bow assent, 
waving his hand in his graceful approving manner. 
Suddenly, however, he remembered his duties as 
presiding officer, and, with a start, looked around to 
see if any one had noticed him off his guard.** 
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As is QBual in most caooo, both sidai daimad the 
vietory in debate. Biee oertainly displayed a 
readiness in reply, and an ingennily and a plansi- 
bility in argnment beyond the public expectation, 
but his friends overlooked the fact that a boastful 
and supercilious manner could not be transferred to 
print as could argumentative speeches. One of 
these admiren^ a Mr.' J. H. Brown, eagerly pur- 
chased the copyright of the printed debate for 
$2000. The Presbyterians soon found, how- 
ever, that their earnest efforts to circulate the bode 
made many converts to Campbell's views, but none 
to Presbyterianism; hence the copyright was sold 
to C. D. Roberts, a member of the Christian Church 
at Jacksonville, Illinois. A large edition was at once 
printed and circulated by^ the Disciples." 
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Among the converts made to the new organizar- 
tion by the Bice-Campbell Debate were members of 
all chnrches, including Archibald Campbell, an 
nnde of the second debater and an elder of the 
Presbyterian Chnrch in Newry, Ireland.*^ This re- 
salt should hare been foreseen, because dxuing the 
discussion, when Campbell preached, a number came 
forward for baptism, among them an intelligent 
Lutheran minister by the name of William McChes- 
ney. This minister afterwards gave Campbell the 
following account: 

''I could have sprinkled a child the d&y before the 
debate commenced with a good oonedence. All my early 
education and 'aasociationB were placed on a Bcale with 
Pflddobaptiam during the debate. I went there willing to 
aecertaan the truth. I was a little prejudiced against 70a 
and more than a little against the Bef ormation. I listened 
with candor and attention. After the idiole ground had been 
gone over, I was satisfied that nothing but immersion would 
do and that infant baptism could not be maintained, from 
the Scriptures. I felt deeply interested in the idiole matter. 
If Mr.' Bice could have met all your arguments satisfactorily 
to my mind, he would have received my warmest thanks. He 
failed, however, in my estimationr— completely failed in 
both."" 

There has been and probably always will be a 
difference of opinion with regard to the effective- 
ness of debates in spreading the * * Reformation ' ' plea. 
One of the greatest historians among the Disciples, 
W. T. Moore, said that the general influence of the 
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Bice-Campbell Debate, as well as of others held 
dxurmg the period, was to jdraw the lines more 
clearly between the Bef ormers, and the members of 
other churches. Moore listed the following evils 
of the debating period: 

1. Debates were often about things not made 
conditi<ms of fellowship. 

2. They had the tenden<^ of creating a spirit 
of legalism by emphasizing the ''letter'' and de- 
tracting from the ''spirit." 

^ 3. They usually magnified the system of Chris- 
tianity rather than the author of the sy^^m. 

4. Although the debates were intended to help 
bring about Christian union, they often had the 
opposite effect by emphasizing a party spirit. 

5. The debates also frequently had a harmful 
effect upon the peace and unity of neighborhoods. 

6. They were usually contests for party victory 
in a greater degr^ than they were for the triumph 
of the truth. 

7. They usually ended with a victory proclaimed 
for each side, rather than with a victory proclaimed 
for the truth." 

In spite, however, of questionable results which 
must be admitted to a certain extent, the good out- 
weighed the evil. After the Owen-Campbell Debate, 
in which the latter was acknowledged champion of 
Christianity, and the Purcell-Campbell Debate, in 
which he was the champion of Protestantism, per- 
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secntion and opposition began to diminish. The 
Presbyterians of Kentucky had desired Dr. R. J. 
Breckenridge, who for twenty-fire years had been 
one of the outstanding figures in the Presl^yterian 
Church, ^ debate with Campbell and had asked 
him to do so, but he replied: '*No, sir, I will never 
be Alexander Campbell's opixment. A man who 
has done what he has to defend Christianily against 
infidelity, and to defend Protestantism against the 
delusions and usurpations of Catholicism, I will 
never oppose in public debate. I esteem 'him too 
highly."- 

Although the early debates were too bitter, th^ 
nevertheless made converts to the Reformers in the 
deliveiy and also when printed. Samuel Rogers 
wrote of a school teacher named Wentworth Rob- 
erts, who, without making any impression upon his 
mind, had demanded and obtained from him in 
1821, baptism for the remission of sins." During 
a preaching tour, in the spring of 1826, however, 
while visiting a Mr. Ouess, on Line Creek, near the 
border of Tennessee and Kentucky, Rogers hap- 
pened to pick up a copy of the MacCalla-Campbell 
Debaie. He told the result thus: 

''Turning the leaves slowly over, my eye eanght Mr. 
Csmpbell'8 speech on the design of baptinn. I read it care- 
fnUy from beginning to end( and I had scarcely concluded 
his masterly argument on that subject when I sprang to my 
feet, dropped the book on the floor, dapped my hands re- 
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peatedly togetber, and exdaimed 'Enrekal Enrekal I 
have foond iti I haTO found iti' And, tlianka be to Qod, 
I had found itI I had found the kejBtone of the areh. It 
had been lost a long tSme. I had never seen it before- 
strange that I had not. Bat I had seen the Taeant spaee in 
the areh a hundred times, and I had some idea of the size 
and shape. of it; and irhen- 1 saw baptism as Mr. Campbell 
had presented it, I knew it would ezaetly fit and fill the 
▼aeant spaee. I was oonverted over; and was one of the 
happiest joxmg oonverts ftm ever saw; happier than when I 
was oonverted the ilnt time^ and a great deal more certain 
that I was right. Hitherto, I had been walking in the mud, 
or on the sand, and withal, groping in the dark. NoWy all 
was li^^t around me, and I felt that I was standing on a 
roek; and I have felt the same ever, since. From that day 
to this, I have never doubted that baptism is for the remis- 
sion of sins. Not even a stray doubt has ever flitted aoross 
my mind. . . *."■ 

Campbell hinwelf always thought that the vic- 
tory rested on his side in these debates. Thns, 
when the Presbyterians were boasting aboat their 
success in tiie Bice-Campbell Debaiej he published 
the following: 

''An Oee ur r e nee in Nashville sets this argument in a 
fair light. I once had a public talk there with the late 
Obadiah Jennings, DJ)., which Presbyterians manufactured 
into a great debate— in which, of course, I was as usual, 
gloriously defeated. The city rang with Presbyterian aeda- 
matioa for some ten days; when an aged citizen accosted 
one of the boasters in the following style: 'You Presby- 
terians have gained, you say, a glorious victory. How do 
you know when you gain a victoryf I do not understand 
how you asoertin a victory. Do teU me how you know when 
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7<m beat. I will tell you how in old timee we eoonted Tie- 
toziee wlioii I wm engaged in tbe Indian wan. After the 
battle was over we eounted the eealpa. Thoae were eaid to 
have eonqaered who eonld oount the largest number of lealpe 
taken from the enemy. Now einee Mr. Campbell haa been 
here, he haa Immerud lome thirty, amongit whom were the 
most intelligent dtiMDs of Nashville. How many have yon 
added to your ehnreh by thia debatef 'I have not heard 
of any/ laid hia Presbyterian friend. 'Pray, then, my dear 
sir, tell me how yon know when yon have gained a great 
victory.' "" 

Colond Thomas H. Nebon, a fonner United 
States minister to Mexico and afterwards to 
Chile, declared at Terre Haute, in 1888: 

"I was a young lawyer at Lexington, Ky., and attended 
the Campbell-Bite debate. I was a Presbyterian. When I 
heard the debate I thought Mr, Bioe got the better of Mr. 
Campbell; I purchased the debate when published, and have 
long since decided that Mr. Campbell was a giant beside the 
ordihary Mr. Bice. Even now, whenever I want an intel- 
lectual stimulus, I take down 'The CampbeQ-Bice Debate^' 
and read. Mr. Campbell's masterful arguments.'"* 

4 

Unrecorded influences, moreorer, mnst ha^e been 
exercised, for the debates were attended hj minis- 
ters of all denominations and by people from all 
over the country." The effect on Campbell's oppo- 
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nenfa was noticeable. Every one of his Presby- 
terian adversaries was honored with a title. Bishop 
Purcell of the Catholic church was made an arch- 
bishop. Concerning these degrees, Campbell wrote: 
''We are always pleased and feel onrselves honored 
by the theological promotion of onr opponent." ** 

A third means of spreading the doctrines was 
by the press. The Christian Baptist, 1823-1830, 
probably created a greater stir than any other work 
of the same general character. It was intensely 
iconoclastic as might be judged from the original 
dedication : 

"To dU those, without difltiiietion, who acknowledge the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Teetamenta to be a Begrela- 
tion from Gk>d; and the New Teetament as containing the 
Religion of Jesus Christ. 

"Who, willing to haye aU religioiu tenets and praeticee 
tried by the Divine Ward; and who feeling themaelvefl in 
duty bound to search the Scriptures for themselyesy in mat- 
ters of BeUgion, are disposed to reject all doctrines and 
commandments of men, to obey the truth, hold fast the 
faith once deliyered to the Saints — ^this work is most respect- 
fully and affectionately dedicated by The Editor. '''^ 

The new paper dealt with all kinds of doctrinal 
questions, and with matters of a historical nature. 
It was, however, primarily destructive; hence it 
aroused opposition, and many good Baptists, who 
had subscribed to the publication, ordered their sub- 
scription discontinued. Thus, one man wrote in 
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1823 : "I request yoa to send me the Christian Bap- 
tigt no more, my conscienoe is wounded that I 
should have subscribed for such a work. It is a 
religious incendiary and will do a world of mis- 
chief/"' At the close of 1829, Campbell discon- 
tinued this paper and began the publication of the 
Millennial Harbinger, a magazine twice as large. 
After 1836, he was aided in this work by Richard- 
son, and la|;er by Pendleton' and others. Campbell 
continued to edit the new magazine, however, until 
1865, but his iconoclastic methods were gradually 
laid aside, and the publication became constructive 
in character. The. doctrinal teaching of these 
papers^ has already been sufficiently indicated by 
reference to the fact that Baptists were excommuni- 
cated for reading them. The papers, nevertheless, 
were freely circulated, and converts to the views of 
the new movement were made by the hundreds and 
thousands. The Baptist ministers of Kentucky were 
so tolerant of what they found in the early numbers 
of the Christum Baptist that they even helped cir- 
culate it. This was probably due, however, to the 
result of the MacCalla-Campbell Debate, and the 
fact that the Baptists had not yet had time to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with its contents.^ A 
paper lees influential than the ones edited by Camp- 
bell was the Christian Messenger, edited by Barton 
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W. Stone, wbich was first issued in 1826. After 
six years John T. Johnson became associate editor. 
This editorial connection was dissolved in 1834^ 
when Stone moved to Jacksonville, Illinois. The 
publicati(m of the paper was continued, neverthe- 
less, with some intermissions until 1843 at Jackson- 
ville- 
Alexander Campbell's work was not entirely 
confined to the publicaticm of papers. His version 
of the New Testament based on the work of G^rge 
Campbell, Macknight, and Doddridge ran through 
six editions. He published a hymnal, a work on 
baptism, a volume of popular lectures and address- 
es, and The Chrisiian System, These were the most 
important, but. in all about sixty volumes came 
from his pen.^ Prior to the Civil War, few Dis- 
ciples had published works. Aside from Campbell's 
writings, the most important book was Walter 
Scott's The Messiahship' 

In the early days, as now, many preachers were 
largely interested in educational work. The four 
greatest leaders of the '^ Reformation" movement — 
Thomas Campbell, Alexander Campbell, Barton W. 
Stone, and Walter Scott — all spent much time as" 
teachers. In fact, the Campbells were more noted 
for their teaching ability than for their evangelistic 
seal. Both father and son had taught in Ireland, 
and both taught here. The latter opened Buffalo 
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Academy in his own home in 1818, but his real 
educational woA did not begin until the founding 
of Bethany College, which was chartered in Jan* 
uary, 1840, and opened in October of the same year 
with the founder as its first president.' Concern- 
ing his hopes and aspirations with regard to this 
college, Campbell wrote just before its establish- 
ment: 

"BxTing now eompleted l^ty Tears, and on wj way to 
mxty, the greater part of which time I have been engaged 



In literary labors and pursuits, and Imagining that I 
some views and attainments whieh I ean in this way render 
permanently useful t9 this community and posteritj, I feel 
in duty bound to offer this 'project to the consideration of 
all the friends of literature, moralitj and unseetarian Bible 
Christianity I am willing to bestow much personal labor 
without any charge in getting up this institution, and also 
to invest a few thousand dollars in it; provided only our 
brethren — ^the rich and opulent espedaUf — and those who 
have children to educate, will take a strong hold of it^ and 
determine to build up an establishment that may be made 
to themselvesy their children and many others a lasting and 
a eomprdliensive blessing.'" 

Many people have thought that the locati(m of 
Bethany College was a mistake, but this is not evi- 
dent. The school, of course, had to be west of the 
Alleghenies, for the people from whom it would 
draw its students were there. Keeping this fact in 
mind, it wfll be seen that Bethany possessed decided 
advantages. It was in Brooke County, Virginia, 
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now West Yirginia, forty miles south of Pittsburg, 
PennsylTania, and seven miles from Wellsburg, on 
the Ohio Biver. Since there were very few rail- 
roads then, travel was principally confined to the 
waterways. The college surroundings were excel- 
lent. The clear waters of the Buffalo, the rugged 
mountains, the picturesque yalleys, and the giant 
forests made Bethanjr an ideal spot for student life. 
Moreover, its isolation was a safeguard against the 
corruptions of city life. Then,too, it was near the 
center of population, and in dose touch with it. At 
the present time a trolley line connects Bethany 
with WeDsburg.* 

Bethany College grew steadily. At the second 
meeting of the Board of Trustees, May 10, 1841, four 
professors were appointed — ^W. K. Pendleton (who 
had just married Campbell's daughter, Lavinia), 
Andrew F. Boss, Charles Stewart, and Bobert Bich- 
ardson."* Campbell gave most of his time to the 
new institution, and made many tours in its behalf, 
besides giving it mon^ liberally. Thus, in the fall, 
1842, he visited the cities of Bichmond, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and New York in the interests of the 
college, and obtained important additions to its 
philosophical and chemical apparatus, bought a 
thousand volumes for its library, and received 
donations and subscriptions amounting to $5000." 



•DatI^X. X. ru B mi9t mH on M o wm m U 9f tk§ Wim §t§ mi i k Cm- 
tmnf, 199, 200. 

"BlflkaidMn, B. Umtotn •f A\wmmUt OmmpUU, TL, 470. 
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In 1857, the building of Bethany College was 
destroyed by fire. Four days later, December 14^ 
the trustees appointed a committee to obtain plans 
for a new building. Alexander Campbell entered 
heartily into these efforts, and although nearly 
seventy years of age, startcjd out in January to 
secure money to restore the cdlege. He went east 
first At Washington, he six^e in the Baptist 
church building; President Buchanan, and several 
members of his cabinet were present. On his return 
from the East, Campbell and his heli>ers immedi- 
ately set out for Kentucky, Tennessee, and other 
states. In 1859, he traveled through Tennessee^ 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, and Miasouri to 
solicit funds for Bethany College.* Campbell, as 
previously mentioned, gave liberally during his life 
time, and his will bequeathed $10,000 to the college, 
his valuable library, and $5000 for the maintenance 
of Gospel preaching at Bethany, where he himself 
had labored so long gratuitously."* 

Besides donating the land on which the building 
stood, making gifts of mon^, acting as president 
and making dangerous and arduous journeys in the 
interest of the college, Campbell conducted several 
classes. He taught the Bible each morning to the 
entire college, and taught it in such a way that 
Sacred History became the favorite study. He also 
had classes in intellectual philosophy, evidences of 
Christianity, moral science, and p<ditical economy. 

■jrSlMMlM HmrHm^^r, TL, 414i, 415. 

MfilehMdMm, &. M wmoin 9f illwuilw Om^htltt, U^ 669. 
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In addition^ he preached each Lord's Day, and kept 
up hia other intereata.* Thna^ in April, 1841, he 
attended a union meeting at Lexington, to diaeuaa 
the deairabili^ and practicability of Christian 
union. The meeting was largely attended, although 
few representatives of other churches were present. 
Dr. Fishback was the only Baptist minister who 
took a prominent part in the discussion. The fol- 
lowing resolution, unanimously passed, after several 
days of debate, was the best that could be done: 
'^Besolved, That the Bible, and the Bible alone, is 
a soffident foundation on which aU Christians may 
unite and build together, and that we most affeo-- 
tionately invite all the religious parties to an inves- 
tigation of this truth." ** Again, in connection with 
his general educational work, Campbell gave fre- 
quent lectures. In 1845, at Cincinnati, he delivered 
an address on education to the College of Teachers, 
and four years later, in the same city, he lectured 
before the Young Men's Library Association on 
"The Anglo-Saxon Tongue." In 1852, he lectured 
twice at Washington and Jefferson College on ''The 
Destiny of Our Country," and ''Phrenology, Ani- 
mal Magnetism, Spirit Bappings, Etc."'' 

Campbell's views on education were Interesting 
and instructive. He would begin at the nursery, 
and have family, school, college, and church educa- 



^ Riehofdtqn, R. JffMoirv of AJmmmim' OampbtU, U,, 486. 

■/Mtf., II., 486, 487. 

"jroiMMitel Ha/rHngor, TL^ 412, 418. In ftddltlott to Xtm dvtiM 
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^ Hod, adapted to the physical, inteUectualy moral, 
and religions conatitation of man« Thus for b<^ 
under f oorteen he would have a home presided over 
by a patron and a matron. The boys were to be 
given plenty of wholesome amusement and exercise, 
subjected to -kind parental discipline, taught in the 
precepts and prmnises of the Bible, trained in 
morality and religion, and as far as possible to 
have their studies such as the elements of .natural 
history, agriculture, etc., c<»mected with their 
amusements. Education in the school was to be 
conducted on the same general principles, and to 
include a complete course of preparation for col- 
lege. Nevertheless, the supreme end was the forma- 
tion of moral character, and the culture of the 
heart. In the college, he proposed a liberal course 
of studies, emphasizing rather more than usual the 
physical sciences. He wanted to prepare young 
men to take up the study of the learned professions. 
In this, department, as in the first two, however, 
moral and religious training was to form one of the 
principal features, and the Bible was to be made a 
text book to be used every day. In the last place, 
the church with which the institution was to be 
connected, taking in all who were m^nbers, would 
offer to the world an example of conformity to the 
requirements of religion, and show forth the truths 
and excellences of the Christian Gospel.* 

Beginning with the late forties, Bethany CSol- 
lege commenced to send out talented and educated 
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miniflteiB who gave a mi^ty impulse to the cause 
of the ''Beformatioii." New colleges, high schools, 
and seminaries were springing up to aid tn the 
spread of the new movement. The chnrehes, know- 
ing their debt to Campbell's energy and foresight, 
felt more disposed to complete the endowment of 
Bethany College, and to aid in the formation of 
new ones. But so anxious were th^y to secure 
Campbell's labor among them, that they usually 
made a visit the condition of a subscription. Thus, 
in 1852, Missouri promised to endow a chair if he 
would make another tour through the state. This 
he did." 

Bacon College was a forerunner of Bethany. It 
had be^i rather unexpectedly founded at George- 
town, Kentucky, in 1836. Campbell hesitated with 
regard to Bethany at first, for he did not wish to 
divert funds from Bacon College. The latter was 
moved to Harrodsburg under favorable circum- 
stances, however, in 1840 ; hence Bethany was estab- 
lished, and with its foundation the real movement 
for education among the Disciples began.** Within 
the next twenty years several schools were founded ; 
among the number were : The College for the Edu- 
cation of Orphan Girls at Midway, Kentucky, in 
1849; Hiram, Hiram, Ohio, 1850; Butler, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, 1850; Christian College, Colunjbia, 
Missouri, 1852; Christian University, Canton, Mis- 
souri, 1853 (this is said to be the first college in 
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fhe United States to grant to woman all the jyriii- 
legeB granted to men) ; Enreka, Enreka, TllinoffB^ 
1855; Oskaloosa, Oskaloosa, Iowa, 1856; and Ken* 
tacky University, Lexington, Kentacky. The latter 
was formerly Bacon College and Tranaylyania 
Universily." Transylvania is the oldest college 
west of the Alleghenies. It really b^^an its conxse 
in 1798, with Washington, John Adams^ Aaron - 
Bnrr, and Lafayette as oontributors to the first 
endowment fund. Henry Clay was at one time on 
its faculty and Jefferson Davis was a student within 
its walls for four years.** With the growth of 
schools, which was much more rapid after the Civil 
War, though clearly apparent before, the ministers 
and workers became better educated, and now Dis- 
ciple clergy, with few ezceptiGns» are on a par with 
any others, at least among the so called popular 
churches. 

The last method of propagating doctrines to be 
....jSPnsidered here is the organissed missionaiy worik. , 

Alexander rmnxiluinj ili will \m wiimimlMiniiV wmi at ivi ^^. ' 
first opposed to organissed TnisHJoniubnt he was big 
enough to change his mind on this subject as he 
did on other things^ for instance, Bible schools, a 
paid clergy, and the co-operation of the various 
local churches. In 1849, due partly to his influ- 
ence, the American Christian Missionary Socie^ 
was formed, and he was elected president. The 

*> Moon^ W. T. Oo wpr i J toiM lw g it f oni. 0/ tft« Diao tpl m •f OhtUi, 
462. 
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new orgaxiixati<m was immediately attacked aa a 
aode^ with a '^monej baaia," a delegated member- 
ahipy and the beginning of an apoataqr from New 
Testament Chiistianily. The article of the oonsti- 
tation which was most widely condemned, as equiv- 
alent to the establishment of a moneyed aristocracy, 
read: ''The sode^ shall be composed of annual 
delegates, life members, and life directors. Any 
church may appoint a delegate for an annual con- 
tribution of $10; and $20 paid at one time shall be 
requisite to constitute a member for life."* 

From the organisation of this socie^ until his 
death in 1866, Campbell was actively interested in 
the missionary work^ was president of the organiza- 
tion most of the time, and with a few exceptions, 
delivered the annual address. The first missionary 
sent out of the country was a Dr. Barclay to Jeru- 
salem in 1850. Miflsions at Liberia and Jamaica 
were also established during Campbell's life time, 
but the real missionary activity of the Disciples was 
a later development.* Nevertheless, Campbell helped 
to stimulate missionaiy activity by his addresses 
and b7 his liberal contributions. Just two years 
before his death, he gave the copyri^^t of his hymn 
book to the Missionary Sode^.* 

The emphasis placed on missionary work after 
1840 was an important cause of the rapid growth of 
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the DiaeipleB. Since the Kentueky unioD, th^ had 
been maMng toora all over the eoontry. In 1847, 
Campbell advocated his views in England, Ireland, 
and Wales.** The spread of the movement, how- 
ever, was not limited to the United States and 
England. Campbell himself visited Canada and 
helped organise churches there. Even earlier than 
this, May, 1846, he had received a letter, one year 
and six weeks in transit from Ndson, New Zealand, 
telling of the organisation of a Christian Church in 
that place.** 

Although foreign Tnismons amounted to little in 
the early period, prior to Campbell's death in 
1866, th^y, nevertheless, exercised a favorable mflu- 
ence on, the church at home. The Bible School move- 
ment was pushed, and state missionary societies 
were formed. The Ohio Society was organised in 
1852, the Illinois Society in 1856, and the New York 
Sode^ in 1861.** New life came to the 



•RtekudMB, a. J f #woiwi 9f All— iJiP .Omm^htn, H^ 54»-57S. 

* J f C to i m lal gi-Mw^T, U^ 4ia. 

•In tkft TMis, 1868-1888 ladniHit, lUto moMIm wwt tenti 
la lOflldffaa, V«brMk% lowm, WmI Vbglaia, VtaflBlA, OaUfonlft, 
HaryrlMid, Ocorfto, Otbcob, Wlnwniin, PMuM^TmaU, ArkaaMs, 
Hoith OardUaa, Tana, Oolorado^ and Kaaaaa (aaa Moor^ W. T. CfaM* 
yrafcawai w g fa to ry .... 451-458). 

Tha Ohrlatiaa Wonaa'a Board of Miaaioaa waa foaadad la 1874 
and tha Voralfa Okrlatlaa maaloBanr Soelatr la tka loBoirlar yaar. 
Thaaa balpad aaeoxa so^oparatloa, bat aatO vaaaal Toaia tha AaMrioaa 
Ohrlatiaa Mlaaionarf Soelatr, thoogh Hi aetloa waa aot Madlac oa 
tha loeal ehnrehaa, provad tha BMat affMlva afaaej la aaenriaf aaHj 
of actloa amonr tha DIadplaa of Ohrlat. Tte aothrtty of thla aoala^, 
howatar, waa largalj BaiMad to tha orgaalaatlQa of ehnrehaa, tha a«p- 
poti of paaleca, tha amdlag oat of atamaWata, ti« dlaMhatioa of kil^ 
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for always the miasioiiaiy choreh or organuatioQ: 
is the growing organizatioii. The inspired writer 
most have thooght of this law of growth, tme of 
individuals as well of organisations^ when he wrote: 
''There is that scattereth and yet increaseth; and 

fol tTMti ftBd Hbm publieAtlon of thm Am^HeoH Howu MiB ti o n mrjf; oon- 
Mqnentlj ab iaereAsinff auiibcr of DiseiplM boffsn to faTor a fonorol 
eottTaatioa* which oovld diaeou ftnythlnf rolatins to tho^ work, lids 
natiiatnt ltd to tho f<»iiuUion of tho Ooneral OoaToation of Ohurehot 
of Chrirt at AtUnta» Ooorfto, in 1014. Tho proomblo to tho oonati- 
tntion rood: 

"Whtrooo, Tbm ii o widoopiood fooliaff nmonr tho DiadplM of 
Chriit that thaj* nood a elooor vaiSoatloA of tholr Tarlooo miaaioiiarT, 
odueatioaal and boaoroknt orgaaisatloiia, and a nora gonoral ftilow-. 
ihip of tho Ohurehoa of Chriat in all so^oporatiTo offorts for tho ozton- 
■ion of tho Kinfdom of Ood in tho world, and baUorlng thai thia wdtjr 
and foDowahlp woold xoaoJI in tholr own groator ofteionoy: 

'Thorofort, Wo Momhori of Chnrehoa of Ohrist in ooBTontion aa- 
■anhlod, roaflrmiaf our atoadf ait adhuoaoo to tho indopondenoo and 
autonomy of tho loeal ohnrehoa and invitinff tho foUowahip of oH onr 
■iator ohnrehoa in tho ^^* ^ *'— « p^^^^»*^**t^♦ of thooo onds* do adopt tho f ot 
lowing oonatitntlon:'* 

Articlo n. of tho Oonatitntlon road: 

'T%o objoot of thio OoATontion shall bo to pronoto nnity, ooobobj 
and oflleioncf amonff all tho phSanthroplo onaaliationi of tho 
ohnrehoa of Ghrlat; and to aoenro oqnltablo rtprosontatlon of tho 
ohnrehoa in an annnal eonvtntion whioh shall roootro tho roports of 
and bo adTiaorjr to such philanthroplo orfanisatioaa, thaa soenriag a 
dosor oo-oporation in tho work of tho Kingdom of €h>d." 

Each ohnreh Is allowod to appoint ono ropro oont a U to, with an 
additional roprosontatlvo for ororj hnndrod aboro tho first hnndrod, 
proridod that no ohnreh has mors than itn. Tho oflcors an pnoi- 
dont, thrso Tloo-prosidonts, recording soerotary, oorrooponding socro- 
tary, and troaanror. Those, with eight other momboTO, form the 
oBBcntlTo eommittee. Anj member of tho ohnreh In good standing 
Is eUgfUe to ofloe. Tte oonatitntlon can be altered or amended by 
a two4hirds vnts of the memben pr es e nt and TotIng at any ngnlar 
seeslon of tho Oontontlon, prorldod notiee in writing was given by- 
tho BaBonttre Oommlttee or any fifteen momhei* at tho prorions an- 
nnal conTontion (see tho Amerieofi JBToms Jfissienonf, 1015, ooatain- 
ing The Tmr Book of Ckmrohot of (ThrIsC, 48-46). 
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there k that withholdeth more than is meet» bat it 
tendeth to poverty."* Truly the DiaeipleB of 
Christ have found that ''bread cast upon the 
waters" returns many fold. 

U:14. 
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DIFHCULTIES AND PROGRESS, 1830^1866 

D USING this period, many vexing and perplex- 
ing problems eame up for consideration^ among 
them iHBing: Mormonismy the name of the new move- 
ment» the millenninm, the Lunenburg Letter, the 
nae of the organ in the ehureh service, communion, 
slaveiy, and wai^. 

The Mormon questicm for a while appeared very 
threatening to the Disciples becanse it carried away 
one of the most popular preachers in the Western 
Besenre, Sidney Blgdon, to whom Alexander Camp- 
bell had paid high tribute, and for whom he had 
secured a position with the Pittsburg church.! Big- 
don accompanied Campbell to Kentucky when the 
latter debated with MacCalla.* He wad also on inti- 
mate terms with Walter Scott^ and in 1824, their 
two churches, both in Pittsburg, were united.* This 
intimacy with Campbell and Scott appears to have 
continued until 1830, when the Mormons sent an 
embaa^ with the intenticm of winning Bigdon over 
to their side. This was not difficult. In fact, some 
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writers declare that he came into 'poeaeaBicai of the 
Spaulding manuscript^ and deliberately altered it 
to suit his purposes.* Such a snppositian, neverthe- 
less, is not necessary in order to give a satisfaetoiy 
explanation of Bigdon's apostacy. Though a fluent 
and, captivating speaker, he was jealous of others 
and intensely ambitious. He knew also that he 
was not fully trusted by the Disciples. Again, he 
was extremely imaginative and possessed of a high 
degree of credulity, living in exi>ectation of 8(xne 
great event.' Moreover, he was angry at Thomas 
Campbell's successful opposition at Austintown to 
his common property scheme, which he declared was 
part of the ancient (}ospel as exhibited in the latter 
part of the second chapter of Acts* Campbell, in 
opposition, argued as follows: 

1. The ^'community ^jnstem^' in the second chap- 
ter of Acts was formed not to make property, but 
to consume it» under certain special cireumstanoes 
attending that case. 

2. The case of Ananias and Sapphira ended the 
matter. 

3. Various passages in Corinihians and else- 
where, asking contributions for benevolent objects, 
show that a community system did not prevail 
among the primitive churches.* 



•RiohMdMm, B. ITmhoW of AUcoamdm' O mmp ^M, lU 844, S46, 
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In addition to the above caiiae8» Parl^ P. Pratti 
an intimate friend of Bigdon% had been oonyerted 
by the Mormons,' For all of these reasons, thtfi, 
when Pratti Oliyer Cowdery, and two others yisited 
Bigdon, he was won oyer after a little opposition. 
On the next Snndayi Bigdon failed in his attempt 
to preach at Eirtland Ciowdery and Pratt did 
most of the talking. On the same day, Bigdon and 
his wife, with many of the chnrch members, were 
baptized into the new faith. Bigdon then spent 
about two months with Smithy reoeiTing "revela- 
tions," preaching, and nrging people to aecept the 
new religion.* 

Aside from Bigdon, Pratt, and Orson Hyde, the 
last two yonng and little known, no Disciple preach- 
ers accepted Mormonism, and save at Eartland, 
Hiram, and Mantua, few Disciples. In these places, 
Bigdon's popniarity gave the movement qnite a 
hold. In other regions, however. Disciple ministers 
sacceeded in checking the new church. Thomas 
Campbell spent much of the winter in Mentor and 
vicinity in combating the movement.* 

Occasionally, nevertheless, the admiration for 
Bigdon carried members into the new organization 
in spite of eveiything that could be done. Thus at 
Mantua, Oliver Snow and his family, Symonds 
Byder, Ezra Booth, and others receiYed the "New 
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DigpematJon,'* Elisa Snow; aftarwarde known 
among the Mormona aa the '^Poeteae,'' led the waj 
f or aiz or aeven others. Two of these were later 
restored. BjmxmdB Byder soon regained hia former 
position of influence among the Diadplea, Hia rela- 
tiona with the Mormona were very interesting. Eara 
Bogthy of Mantua, a Methodist minister of more 
than ordinary eoltnre, with hia wif e, a Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson, and other dtiaena yiaited Smith at 
hia home in Kirtland, in 183L During the inter- 
view, oonyersation tamed to the aabjeot of aaper- 
natoral gifts saeh aa were conferred in apoatolie 
days. Some one remariEcd: ''Here ia Mra. Johnaon 
with a lame arm; haa God given any power to men 
now on earth to core her t" ** A few minutea later, 
when the conversation had changed in another 
direction. Smith rose, walked aeroas the room, took 
Mrs. Johnson l^ the hand and said in the moat 
solemn and impressive manner: ''Woman, in the 
name of the Lord Jesoa Christ, I command thee to 
be whole,"* and at <Mice left the room. Hayden 
the accoont thna: 



''Hie eompaaj wesre awwtriekeii at tlie inflaite pi ew un p* 
tion of the man and the «a2m aarazmnoa with which he ipoba. 
The sadden mental and moral ahoek— I know not how better 
to eiplain the well attested f aet — eleetriSed the rhenrnatfe 
arm — Him, Johneon at once lifted it ap with eaae^ and on 
her zetmn home the next day ahe was able to do her wash- 
ing without diflleolty or pain."* 
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Soon after this ineideait^ Booth preached in 
Ryder's church at Hiram and made quite an im- 
pr€SBi<m. A little while afterwards, Ryder went to 
Kirtland to hear for himnelf, and apparently re- 
jected the claims of Mormonism. A short time 
later, however, he read in a newspaper an account 
of the destroying of Peking,'^ and he remembered 
that six weeks btf ore a young Mormon girl had 
predicted the destmction of that dty. Soon after 
this, he publicly declared his adhesion to the Mor- 
mon faith. Nevertheless, he appeared to have 
doabts still, for he and Esra Booth, an intimate 
friend, Yowed that ^'th^ would faithfully aid each 
other in discerning the trath or the falsity of the 
new doctrine/'" 

In a short time, the latter was commissioned to 
go to Missouri to explore the promised land and 
lay the f onndatioos of new Zi<m. Ryder was in- 
formed that, by a special revelation, he had been 
appointed and commissioned an elder in the Mor- 
mon ChardL To his great pertorbation, however, 
his name was misspelled in the commission. "Was 
the Holy Spirit so fallible as to fail in orthogra- 
phyt" he asked himself. Beginning with this, he 
re-examined the ground upon which he stood. In 



** It wmam peittbit fkat HajnAn Is la «rror oa thli point* sad that 
'Tddaf'' ihonld rMd "Wmmw.** Tbm wzltar immtwd mwnX hia- 
forlM of Ohlaa, uiA not ono awatioBod tho dootraotioa of PoUaff in 
1881, atthtfOfh a roboDioa was goUng oa thaa. Wanaw, homrnwrnr, waa 
wMOlad froaa tte PoIm altar daaparata tghtiac aarlr ia 1881 (saa 
Haaaa, 0. D. V«f«|M tflaea JBU, 109). 
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the meantime, his friend Booth, on his pilgrimage 
to MisBoori, had been passing through a similar 
experience of disillusicmmenL When the two met, 
about September 1, 1831, the first question from 
each was, ''How is your faitht", and the first lock 
showed that the spell was broken. Many dtisens 
of Hiram had accepted the doctrines of Smith and 
Bigdon, but the work of Byder and Booth went far 
to turn the tide and lead back many who were 
drifting on its current.* When A. S. Hayden was 
preparing the histoiy often referred to in this book, 
he wrote to Byder for inf ormati<Mi concerning the ad- 
vent of Mormomsm. Since the man addressed was 
in intimate touch with the movement, it seems advis- 
able to give a rather full quotation from his reply: 



"Dear Brothci' Hajden:. 

''.... To giTB partieolan of the Monnon eidteiiWDt 
of 1831 would reqmx« a -volume — a few worda must tuffiee. 
It lias been stated tluit from the /ear 1810 to 1835, a period 
of twentj Tears, 'all aorta of doctrine by all aorta of preaeh- 
era had been pled;' and moat of the people of Hiram had 
been diapoaed to torn oat and hear. Thia went by the 
apedooa name of 'UberaL' The Mormona In Kirtlaad, 
being informed of thia peenUar atate of things^ were aoon 
prepared for the onaet. 

"In the winter of 1831 Joseph Smith, with othera, had 
an appointment in the sooth school-house, in Hiram. Such 
was the apparent pietj, sincerity and humility of the speak- 
ers, that many of the hearers were greatly affected, and 
thought it impossible that sach preachers should Us in wait 
to decetrei. 
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"Di]jj]i|r tliB Bflzt spjin^ and smninor MWftl ooiiTOTti 
weve inade^ and their saeeen Memed to indieate an imme- 
diate triimiph in Hiram. But when thej went to Mieeoiiri 
to laj the foundation of the splendid eitj of Zion, and aleo 
of the temple, thej left their papers behind. This gaTO 
their new eonTeiis an opportonitj to beeome aeqnainted with 
the internal arrangement of their chnreh, which revealed 
to them the horrid faet that a plot was laid to take their 
property from them and place it under the oontrol of Joseph 
Smith the prophet. This was too much for the Hiramitesj 
and thej left the Mormonites faster than they had ever 
joined them, and hy fall the Mormon church in Hiram was 
a Tery lean eoneem. 

''Bat some who had been the dopes of this deception, 
determined not to let it pass with imponitj; and, aeeordinglj, 
a company was formed of eitiaens from ShalersviUe, Gar- 
rettsrille, and Hiram, in Mareh, 1832, and proceeded to 
headquarters in the darkness of night, and took Smith and 
Bigdon from their beds, and tarred and feathered them both, 
and let them go. This had the desired effeet, which was to 
get rid of them. They soon left for ESrtland. 

''All who eontinned with the Mormons, and had any 
property, lost all; among whom was John Johnson, one of 
our most worthy men; also, Esq. Snow, of Mantoa, who lost 
two or three thonsand doDan. Symonds Byder." " 

In conidnding this topic, a word may be in 
place with regard to the fortunes of Mormoniam. 
Immediately after the publication of the Book of 
Mormon, Smith organized the ^'Church of Latter 
Day Saints" at Palmyra, and sent forth his '^apos- 
tles'' to eonyert the world. The eflFect on the Dis- 
ciples of Christ has already been indicated. Other 
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churches soif ered alao^ for maiqr proMlytoi ipi^re 
won to the new religion in northern Ohio. Most of 
these were ignorant and saperstitioiiSi bat somei it 
most be admitted, were persona of intelligenee. A 
ten^>le was erected at Kirtland, and a bank was 
established there. Boen, howeror, the Mormons 
found it necessaiy to emigrate to Independenoe, 
Missouri From there, largelx increased in num- 
bers, they were driven to Illinois^ where thej 
erected another temple and built the dly of Naavod. 
Trouble with the dtisens of Illinois resulted in the 
murder of Smith, and the joum^ to Utah, where 
the Mormons created a magnificent dij and erected 
a wonderful temple. After the death of Smith, 
Bigdon and Brie^iam Young disputed the leader- 
ship; Young, the more competent man, won* Big- 
don was expelled from the community and retired 
to the interior of New York, in which state he lived 
in oomparatiYe obscurity.* 

A second question was that of the name for the 
movement. Most of the people in it reeognised any 
New Testament term as vaUd, — thus '^Church of 
Ood," ''Churches of Christ,'' ''Christian'' and 
"Disciples" were admitted; but the emphasis was 
placed on the last two. The people in the West 
generally favored the term "Christian," whereas 
those in the older districts of the East usually 
favored, "Disciples of Christ" The same prefer- 
ence still holds in these sections, but the terms are 
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often used interohangeaUy. Moit Diadples will 
recognice the name '^Christian;" in faet» many of 
them prefer it. Writem of the Chriatian Connee- 
tion, howeyer, aa M. T. Morrill, J. J. SummerbeU, 
O. B. Whitaker, and J; F. Burnett, deny the right 
of the Diadplea to that name, and quote exten- 
DTely from Alexander Campbell in proof of thei^ 
aaaertiODa. Th^ forget, apparently, that, while 
Campbell ia eonaidered the greateat leader of the 
Diaeiplee, he ia not regarded aa their founder or as 
the maker of their theology. Morrill wrote: 

", . , , ThooMiids of people in our lead nefer lieerd 
of the Ckriafcieiii, end hundiede ere eonfoeiiig tlie Chile- 
tiene with the Diedplee of Ghriet; indeed, In eome perte of 
the tmmtrj the Diedplee themeelTee eea hardly make the 
dietinefeion, end do not koow ecneClj whj they eie eeHing 
themeelTee the 'Chzieden Chnieh.' Tlieir writere ere eleim- 
ina Stone end Porrienee end O'EIellj end Haggard ae 
f onndere of their eeet. . . . Thie TQlimie ehoidd aid in die- 
peUing all eonfnalon, iaf onning the Chrietiane about them- 
eel^ee, informing the Diedplee that the Ohrietien denom^ia- 
tion wee organiied a quarter of a eentury before the Diedplee 
w«re^ and, iballj, giving the pablie knowledge of a denomina- 
tioa that earlj placed a remarkable part in the reUgione 
hietoryof Ameriea.''** 

» 

On this pointy Snmmerbell said: ''In some places 
the Disciples take the same name Christian, and 
since members of the Christians join them nnder 
the influence of that name, th^ ding to it after- 
warda,''* an^d again: ''The Diadplea anawer to the 
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name 'Church of Christy' or 'Churches of 
tO: the name 'ChristiaHy' to the name 'Disciple,' to 
the name 'Reformers,' ete^ all good names; but 
they were definitely named by their founder 'Dis- 
ciples of Christ""' Whitaker wrote: "Their 
moYoment began in a spirit of proselyting, which 
spirit has largely characterised their sabsequent 
history — ^probably no one thing has so well served 
them in this purpose as has their unjustifiable use 
of the name 'Christian Church.' "* Burnett made 
similar statements and quoted eztensiTdy from 
Alexander Campbell's writings to show that he 
favored the term "Disciples of Christ," but he 
also quoted from Stone to show that the latter 
favored the term "Christian."* 

This disagreement between the greatest leaders of 
the "Reformation" accounts for the prevalence of 
the two names. 'Kelly, Jones, and Stone, as pre- 
viously mentioned, used the term "Christian." Be- 
cause of this, Campbell and many of his immediate 
followers opposed the use of that designation. 
Stone, although the most liberal of the great lead- 
ers, considered Campbell and others worthy of 
blame for "rejecting the name Christian, as a tam- 
ily name, because the old Christians had taken it 
before them." * He thought that the name "Chris- 
tian" was given by divine authority and ought to 
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be considered the difltingniHhing title of every fol- 
lower of Christ; in this view, Thomas Campbell 
agreed." Adyoeates of the term ''Christian'' made 
a yeiy extensiye use of Acts 11 : 26. A writer in 
the ChrisUan Baptist, apparently Th<«ias Camp- 
bell under the pen name of Theophilus, referred to 
this passage in claiming a divine origin for the 
name. He said: 

''It WM to be the naina^ the only distiiigoiflliiiig name of 
the MoMJah't people; therefore, it wm meet that it ehoiild 
be impoeed bj himeelf — that 'the numth of the Lord' ehoold 
name it^ Again, ite perpetoitj waa to be equal to its extent; 
for aa thia important name waa to eoter or inelnde the whole 
of Ghriat'a people eo-eodating apon earth at any one time^ 
ao it waa to oontinne to the end of time— ^ao shall your seed 
and yonr name remain.' Again, it waa to answer the most 
important enda to the snbjeets; it waa to abaorb and oblit- 
erate for oyer all namea of partial distinetion in the grand 
i^epnblie of rdigion and morale; and thna to nnite in one 
grand religiooa eommnnity, without distinetion^ the whole 
human family nnder Christ — wo mean aa many of all nationa 
aa should believe in his name. Aeeordingly we Snd thia 
name Srst given to the disciples at Antioeh, in Syria, shortly 
after the gospel had been Srst preaehed to mere Oentilea, 
in Oeaaria, .in the house of Gomelins; the immediate oonee- 
quenee of iHiieh, as appears, waa the exhibition of the goe- 
pel to the dtisens of Antioeh, withont distinction of Jew 
or Gentile; and that with great saecess among the latter. 
See Acta XI, 19-84. Now for the Srst time, a great and 
mixed mnltitode, but chiefly Oentilea, were oonTcrted in the 
aame dty, and became to-gether disciples of the same Lord. 
Now waa the time, the precise time^ when a new and appro- 
nriate name became neceasarr in order to unite thoao hitherto 
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cliaaoeiated and jarrmg ehanteten into one Msoeiate body: 
A name, too, of SQch powerful import, •■ might SQperaede 
and bury forever all offeneiTe reeoDeetion of former hateful 
diBtinetione. Now we see that it waa at this eritieid June- 
tare, this pxeeiM i>oint of time, and not before,' while died- 
pleship waa eonfined to the Jews, end their reUgioni proe- 
elytes only; for these were already nnited in the religion 
of Mo^. See, reader, the wise snd gracious management 
of the dlTine economy, and that the Lord does nothing in 
Taint Well might the apostle say, that, 'in the exceeding 
riches of his grace, he has aboonded towaida ns in all wisdom 
and pmdenee.' '"* 

Alexander Campbell stood on the opposite aide 
of the question. He favorecl the term ^'Diaeiples 
of Christ^' for the following reasons: 

1. It was more ancient. 

2. It was more descriptive. 

3. It was more ScriptoraL 

4. It was more nnappropriated. 

"With regard to the first point, he declared that 
the term ^'Christian'' was used for the first time 
at Antioch. He said that those who from the day 
of Pentecost had been known throoghoat Judea, 
Galilee, and Samaria as Disciples of Christ,* were 
several years later at Antioch first called Christians. 
In the second place, he argued: 

''Germans, Franks, Greeks, Bomans, Americans, Oofam- 
bians, Jeffersonians, ete., do not dsseribe the persons who 
bear their names; for the^r are not sapposed to be the 
pupils of such men. Ifight not a sftranser, an alieii^ imagine 
that ChrU^iem like Ammieam or Eomam, had sosae 
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to eowxtrj or lome benefactor, or eome pertieolar eireom- 
ttta^nbf rather then aeholanhipf Biaeiples of Ghriat iB, then, 
a more deeeiiptiTe and definite deilgnatifln than Ghiie- 
.tian."* 

In the third place, Campbell dedared that the 
word ''Christian" ceeorred only twice in the Book 
of AcU — naed by the Antiochiana and by King 
Agrippa, whereas the w<»rd ''Disciples" was nsed 
oyer thirty times. Again, he pointed out that Lake 
often nsed the terms "brethren" and "Disciples," 
but never "Christians," and that in all the epistles 
the word was used only once, and then under dr- 
comstances which made it evident that the term 
was used by enemies rather than by friends. For 
these reasons, Campbell believed the name "Disci- 
ples" much more ScripturaL Lastly, he considered 
the term much more unappropriated. Unitarians, 
Arians, and other sects, he declared, were zealous 
for the name "Christian," wlile the Reformers 
were the only people fairly and indisputably using 
the title "Disciples of Christ f Said he: 

''Were I, or any brother, to traveree mneh of New York, 
New Bngland, and aome other eeetione, and call onrselTes 
ChriHiana, aa a .party name, we ahonld be admitted by all 
Unitarians and rejeeted by aH of « different belief. One 
party would fraternise with na, while the others would 
repudiate us and unchurch ua, becaoae of our supposed 
Unitarianism, Arianinm, etc For this reason we prefer an 
unappropriated name, which is indeed neither more nor less 
than the Scriptural equiTalent of ChritHam; for who were 
called Cfaristiaas Urst at Antiochf They had a prioi^— a 
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moze aneient name. They were called DitoipUt. Diaeiplee 
of WluMnf Of Chziet. JMfoiplef of Chritt iB, then, a more 
andent title than ChrUUtm, while it fully indadea tiie whole 
idea. It ia, then, aa di^ine^ aa authoritative aa the 
and mOze andeni."*" 



Another question of intense interest to some 
people, especially to Walter Scotti whom Campbell 
regarded as next to his father his ^'most cordial 
and indefatigable fellow laborer in the origin and 
progress of the present reformation''* was the 
millenniTini. Hopes for the coming of the millen- 
ninm were largely based on the w<Miderfiil sacoess 
which had been attending the Gkispel plea. People 
of aU religions beliefs were flocking to the flag 
nnforled by Scott and others. The evangelist of 
the Mahoning Association, in common with a few 
ministers of a like ardent temperament, cherished 
the hoi>e that the erroneous religioDS systems woold 
be quickly oyerthrvwn, that the happy millenniftl 
period would be speedily ushered in, that the Gos- 
pel would triumph, and Christ's prayer for unity 
would b^ realized. Campbell shared to some extent 
in these hopes, but he anticipated the difficulties 
more than Scott did.* Moreoyer, he did not want 
any fond anticipations to interfere with the actual 
work of spreading the Gospel; hence he threw a 
restraining influence over his imx>etaous colleague, 
who had written two articles on the subject for the 
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Chrutian BapUit under the pen name of Philip."^ 
Campbell did not presume to fix any very definite 
period for the coming of Christ, beeattse he did not 
consider it consistent with ''Beformation" princi- 
ples to assert dogmaticaUj any position oa a dis- 
puted point. Since the sabject was of great inter- 
est to many, howeyer, particularly to Walter Scotty 
and since, moreoYcr, he intended to take up the 
Scriptures relating to the matter, he determined 
to call the successor to the Christian Baptist the 
Millennial Harbinger f* 

In every organization, apparently, Liberals and 
Gonservatiyes are found. Churches do not form 
exceptions. The divisi<Mi among the Disciples of 
Christ was precipitated by the so-called ''Lunen- 
burg Letter," which read in part: 

Lunenburg, July 8th, 1887. 

''Dear Brothsr Osmpbell: — ^I waa muah anrpriaed to-dsj, 
while reading the Earbimger,to aee, that ytm reoogniie the 
Protestant parties aa Christiana. You say, you 'And in all 
Protestant parties Christiana.' 

''Dear brother, my surprise, and ardent desire to do what 
is ri^t, prompt me to write to ytm at this time. I feel well 
assnred, from the estimate yon plaee on the female ehar- 
aeter, that ytm will attend to my feeble questions in seareh 
of knowledge. 

"Will you be so good as to let me know how any one 
beeomes a Christian! What aet of yours gave yon the name 
of Christian! At iHiat time had Piml the name of Christ 
eaUed on him! At what time did Comelins have 
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luuned on himf Is it not through this name Ire obtain 
eternal life! Does the name of Christy or Christian, beLong 
to any bat those who belie?e the gotptl, repent, and are 
buried by baptism into the death of Christ!''* 

Campbell did not answer these questions one hy 
one, but he did go to the main point. He said: 

"In reply to this eonseientions sister, I obserre that if 
there be no Christians in the Protestant seets, there are 
certainly none among the Bomanists, none among the Jews, 
Tnrfcs, Pagans; and therefore no Christians in the world 
ezeept oorselTeSy or sach of ns as keep, or striTe to keep, 
all of the oommandments of Jesos. Therefore, for many 
eentories there has been no church of Christ, no Christians 
in the world; and the promises concerning the evsrlaffiii^ 
Mn^dom of K99Mk hione faUsd, and the gdUt of AeQ ham€ 
prevaUed agamrt hit chwrckl This cannot be; and there- 
fore there are Christians among the'seets."** 

Continning, he defined a Christian as any one 
^'that believes in his heart that Jesus of Nazareth 
is the Messiah, the Son of Gk>d; repents of his sins, 
and obeys him in all things according to his meas- 
ure of knowledge of his wilL"" Again, he wrote: 

''Should I And a Pedobaptist more intelligent in the 
Christian Seriptores, more spiritiuJly minded and devoted to 
the Lord than a Baptist, or one immersed on a profesdon 
of the andent faith, I could not hesitate a moment in giv- 
ing the preference of my heart to him that loveth moet 
Did I act otherwise I would be a pnre sectarian, a Pharisee 
among Christians. BtiU I wffl be asked, How do I know 
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that any ona Iotw mj ICaater but by Ida obedienee to Ida 
fjommandmentaf I asaweri in no other way. Bat mark, I 
do not sabatitote obedienea to ona oommandmimt, for nni- 
▼enal or aven for genaral obadienea. And ihoiild I see a 
Mctariaa Baptiat or a Pedobaptiit more ^nritoaUy mindadi 
more generally eonf ormed to the reqniaitione of the Mee- 
siahy than one who preeiBely aeqnieaees with me in the theory 
or praetiee of immeraion aa I teach, donbtlees the former, 
rather than the latter, would hare my cordial approbation 
and love aa a Ghriatian. So I judge, and ao I f eeL It is 
the image of Ghriat the Ghriatian looka for and lorea; and 
thia doea not ooudat in being exaet in a few itema, bnt & 
general devotion to the whole truth aa far aa known.''* 

Campbell considered it poaaible for a person to 
have the inward baptism without the outward. A 
person then who misapprehended the outward form 
of baptism, but submitted according to his view of 
it might have the inward baptism. In spite of cer- 
tain iconoclastic views, he was liberaL Thus, in the 
debate with Bishop Purcell, 1837, he had said: 

''Ko good, no reUgiona, moral or virtaooa man, ean 
jperiah through our liawB or prindplea. Our theory thnndera 
terror to none bat the aelf -eondemned. Human reaponai- 
bility, in my liawB and doetrinea, always dependa upon, and 
ia meaaured by, human ability. It ia ao, eertalnly, under the 
goapeL The man bom Uind will not be eondemned for not 
aeeing, nor the deaf for not hearing. The man who never 
heard the gospel, eannot diaobey it; and he who, through 
any phyiieal impoaaibiility, ia prevented from any ordinanee^ 
ia no tranagreaaor. It ia only he who knowa, and haa power 
to do, hia Maater'a will, tkat ahall be puniahed for dia- 
obedienee. None auffer, in our Tlewa, but thoae who are 
wilfully ignorant, or nagjigenl of their duty. Natural 
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abflity, tiiii% ptBM&, and dremnsUuieefl «ze all to be takm 
into aocount; and none but thoee who sin against theeo, 
are, on oar theory, to perish with an everlaeting deatmetion, 
'from tlie preeenee of the Lord, and from the glory of hla 
power/ "• 

This opinion, that there were Chrigtiana among 
the sects, led to mnch criticism of Campbell by 
those who were narrow and ezclnaiTe. The narrow 
or strict party held that since baptism was for the 
remission of sins and only immersion was baptism, 
those who had not been immersed were still in their 
sins and unsaved. The discussion developed among 
the Disciples two different .parties; a narrow literal 
party and a liberal spiritoal one. The first identi- 
fied the true Christian Church by such external 
marks as creed, worship, organization, and disci- 
pline. To this party the true Christian was the 
one in fellowship with the order of things. The 
litrict i>arty almost went so far as to declare that 
no one could be saved outside of a church organized 
according to the primitive model in external fea- 
tures. Campbell and other leaders, however, arrayed 
themselves on the side of a broader, and more spir- 
itual conception." Campbell wrote: 

"I eireomeeribe not the Divine philanthropy — the Divine 
graee. I dare not say there is no nlTation in the ehnrdh 
of Borne, or that of Oonatantinople; though, eertainly, Frat^ 
eetants do not regard them as ehmohes bnilded upon the 
foundation of apostles and prophet^ Jesus Ghxist bdng the 
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chief eoner^Btone. In mil the Protestant parties there aie 
many ezeeUent spirits, that mourn over the desolations of 
Zion — ^that loye the gospel and its Author most sincerely.''* 



Campbell was not alone in his liberality, one of 
the phases of which was the right of the nnim- 
mersed to partake the Lord's Sapper. Isaac Errett, 
Bobert Richardson, W. K. Pendleton, and others 
took the same view.'* The general position among 
the members of this group then, as it is with most 
now, was to leaye the matter to each individual, 
expressed as follows by Errett: 

**K&Uh0r to ifivits nor rojeot particular classes of pei^ 
sons, bat to spread the table in the name of the Lord, for 
the Lord's people, and allow aU to come who will, each on 
his own responsibility. It is rerj common f pr Methodists, 
Presbyterians, etc, to sit down with ns. We do not fail to 
teach them on all these qaestions, and -very often we immerse 
tneoA. 

"As to oar practice generally, my impression is, that 
folly two-iMrdM of oar chorches in the United States occapy 
this position; those chorches which originally were Baptist, 
are rather more anyidding.'"^ 

The churches which were narrow with regard 
to communion were generally narrow with regard 
to Bible School, missions, and church music. The 
question of the organ, in fact, was more important 
in its practical c<msequences than that of the com- 
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mtmioii. Some preaehers were so radical that thegr 
refoaed to preach in a church where an organ waa 
played. As early as 1859, a melodeon had been 
placed in the chnrch at Midway, Kentucky. Much 
opposition was at once aroused and the daim was 
made that iostramental music in the chnrdlies 
^'ministered to pride and worldliness, was withoat 
the sanction of New Testament i>recept and example 
and was consequently unscriptoral and sinfoL''" 
The opposition farther contended that since those 
who favored the organ could have no conscienee in 
the matter, they should according to the law of love, 
yield their preference and thus avoid wounding 
their brethren. Those in favor of the organ replied 
that its use was not ccmtraiy to the spirit of the 
Scriptores, even though there was no specific pre- 
cept favoring the instrument. Many believed, 
moreover, that the Bible fairly interpreted sane* 
tioned it. Th^ contended also that th^ had a 
conscience involved which ought to be respected. 
Again, they declared that the use of the organ was 
not only expedient, but absolutely essential to the 
largest usefulness of the church. Th^ denied, in 
the last place, the charge of corrupting the worship 
by insisting that the organ was no more a part of 
the worship than a hymn book or a tuning fork.* 
Isaac EJrrett took the right attitude when he said; 
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"The New Tftamimt fomiihas no itaadud of mmiOy 
the melody of the heart beixig made emphatie. Bat the 
requirement to timg impliee whatever ie neco— ary to the per- 
formance of it. Hence we have hjmn-booke, tone-booke, 
tuning-forks, choirs^ etc, not heoau§0 they an cofmnanded, 
bat becanee we are commanded to sing, and these are nee- 
enarj to enable oa to sing to ediiioation. . . ,1t it a differ- 
enee of opMon at to the meama neeeeeany to obey the preoepi 
to eimg, . . and no man hae a right to make it, o», either eide, 
a teet of feUowMPfOr an oeeaeion of etnmhUng.''*^ 

Benjamin Franklin, seeretaiy of the Miwrionaiy 
Society in 1857, led the literalist party. He was 
opposed to all ehnreh music, and in spite of the 
efForts of Errett and others won a rather strong 
following. Divisions, nevertheless, came rather 
slowly. Many who sympathized with the Progres- 
siyes continued to worship and work with the Con- 
servatives, for they had no other chnrch facilities. 
Many Conservatives, on the other hand, associated 
with Progressives for a similar reason.* 



*«DaTla,']i. IL A* MmtonMon JTovmrmiC ef tt# JT imf fwt t fc 
CmUmy, 930, 331. 

^8p9tML B^porU ef tk§ Bm^em ef O* Ot nmm , Bitieitmt Btetn, 

leoe, p«H n.. 343. 

This ^iiMfeioii did not rtMh Hi heigbi vatQ 1870, ahhiosih H 
■luted la tlM porlod vadcr dlieiiMloa la this hook, oibar oompMeop 
tloDA ouM In. Thfb ptetf oppooo d to BIUb flfthooii, orgaalMd bIo- 
doiu, Mfcd flhnroh mnslo alto thowod oppodtlon to tho Introduction of 
a '^lodem pootor" and tho adoplloa of "uMriptaaral nwnni of mliinff 
monojr." •TboM OoaMrratlTM mm eonntod la tho Diadplo rotums 
«p to and inohiding tho Oonrai of 1830. Sinoo thot tlno, howvfor, 
nuHiT of thm hATt Mnt in Mpamto rotums and uo Uitod m "Ohnrehf 
M of Obrist." Tho Utoot aTafloUs SfvrM, 1906, thowod a momhor- 
ihip of 150,668 dlrtrllmtod amonc a total of 3.643 ohnrokM— 681 of 
trUoh wo* In Ttnnmm and 637 in Tttaa. Thmy an atronf alao In 
Tndiana, Kantaoky and Arkanaaa (5pMial Mep^tU of tk# Bm^ma of 
Ma Omem, JUVeieme BoMm, l^OO. PaH n., 343, 348). 
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One of the most important social, economic, and 
political problems of this early period was the ques- 
tion of slavery. Naturally the Disciples were 
divided on this matter, according to their location. 
Since, however, no binding roles could be passed 
for the whole, no general separation took place. 
Local divisions, nevertheless, were not unknown. 
On the whole, most of the leaders of the movement 
were strongly opposed to slavery. Thomas Camp- 
bell had established a school in Burlington, Ken- 
tucky. This institution soon became very popular. 
One Lord's Day, in the summer of 1819, he noticed 
a large number of negroes amuHing themselves in a 
nearby grove. He immediately* asked them to come 
into the school room to hear the reading of the 
Bible. They came gladly, and he read and talked 
to them. The next day one of his friends came to 
him, and told him that he had violated the state 
law which forbade any address to negroes except 
in the presence of one or more white witnesses. The 
friend informed him that because of his ignorance 
of the law nothing would be done about the matter, 

« 

but he advised him not to repeat the offence. Cami>- 
bell was thunderstruck at this news, and inmiedi- 
ately determined to leave Kentucky where such a 
law was possible. He persisted in this resolution in 
spite of the remcmstrances of his family and the 
entreaties of his friends, for he feared that his 
family might form marriage alliances with the slave- 
holders. Accordingly, he accepted his son's offer 
to assist him in Buffalo Seminary. 
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This school was in Virginia, a slaye state, bat 
it was in the northern part, bordering upon the 
free states of PenncQrlvania and Ohio, and in a 
region where slavery had only a nominal existence. 
The negroes who remained with their masters did 
so because th^ wanted to, for escape was eai^. The 
people themselves took little interest in slaveiy as 
an institution. Even though willing to uphold the 
laws on the subject, th^ tacitly allowed many vio- 
lations. Thus, no one was molested for teaching 
slaves tm read, and freedom of speech was granted 
in large degree.* Joseph Doddridge, an Episcopal 
minister in WeUsburg, Brooke County, and a warm 
personal friend of the Campbells, published in 1824 
a book which would have caused him much trouble 
fur^er south. Among other things. Doddridge 
wrote: 

''It ia a eorions dreamfltanee thai iHdle our miwionaTiea 
BIB generonaly tra ver si iig the moet inhospitable regione, and 
endeayoring with inoeeeant toil to gi^e the sdenee of Enrope 
and Amariea, together with the Ghrietian revelation, to the 
benighted pagans, moet of the legialatores of our alaTO hold- 
ing States hare made it a highly penal offence to teach a 
slave a single letter. While, at great expense and waste of 
valuable -lives, we are endeavoring to teach the natives of 
Africa the use of letters, no one dnrst attempt to do the 
same thing for the wretched descendants of that ill-fated 
people, bound in the fetters of slavery in America. Thus 
our slavery chains the soul as the body. Would a Mussul- 
man hinder his slave from learning to read the Alcoranf 
Surely he would not. 



^RiohArdami, B. Mmmain •f Altmomitv Om^bOL, L, 404-408. 
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''We «ze often told by sUto holders thai thej woiil^ 
wiOiiigly give freedom to their al&Tes if th^ eoold do it 
with safety: — if th^ eoold get rid of them when free; bot 
are they more daageroos when free than when in slaTeryl 
But admitting the faet that, owing to their ignonMMey^ato- 
pidity, and brnd'habita, they are nnflt for freedom, we onr- 
aelTes have made tiiem ao. We debaae them to the eondi- 
tion of bmtei^ and then nae that debaaement aa an argument 
for perpetu ating tteir aift?ery.'" 

In referring to llie crael WMmrging of negroes, 
a brutality which he had witneased while at aehool 
in Maryland, Ihe author said: 

"The reeolleetiona of the tortnrea which I witnaawd ao 
early in lif e, is atill a aonroe of aAietion to my ndnd. 
Twenty^f oar honra never paaa during whieh my hnaginatimi. 
doea not preeent me with the aiBieting view of the bUto or 
servant writhing beneath the lashes of his master, and 
eringing from the brine with whieh he salted his stripes." * 



Such views were f earlesdy e x p res s ed in northern 
Virginia. Thomas Campbell, nevertheless, was care- 
ful to place his family just across the border in the 
free state of Pennsylvania. 

Sixice Alexander Campbell knew Ihat the rela- 
tion of master and servant was recognised in the 
New Testament and the duties of the parties de- 
scribed, he deemed it not inconsistent to assume Ihe 
legal rights of a master or to sell those rights aa 
he did in one or two cases. Slaves under his care, 
nevertheless, received religious instruction and en- 



■Blflhndfoa, B. M tmekw 9f AXtmrntMrn OmmglMk X^ 499, SOOl 
•Ito I., 681-684. 
•/ML, L, SCO. 
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joyed the opportonity of leamixig to read. More- 
over, because he realized the danger of abuse, he 
was always in favor of emancipation, and he set 
free the two or three slayes under his control as 
soon as th^ were able to take care of themselyes.* 
On certain occasions, also, he denounced slayery in 
no uncertain terms. Thns^ after the Soathampton 
Slave Insorrection, he wrote: 

'^S^avmy, that largni and Uaekeit Uot upon our 
national eieateheon, that maay-headad monit«r, that Pan- 
dora'B box, that bitter root, that bUghting and blasting cone 
under which 00 fair and ao large a portion of our beloved 
eonntrj groana-— that deadly Upaa, whoae breath polhitea and 
poiaona ererTthing within ita inflnenfie — ia now evoking the 
attention of thia aneient and Tenerable commonwealth in a 
manner aa unexpected aa it ia irreaiatible * and cheering to 
erery philanthropist — to every one who haa a heart to feel, 
a tear to ahed over human wretchedneai^ or a tongne to apeak 
for degraded humanity. . . We have alwaya thought, and 
frequently aald, ainee we became acqoainted with the general 
viewa and character, of the people of "Virginia, that there 
waa aa much repaUicaniam in Virginia, even in the dave 
holding diatricta, aa could be found among the aame number 
of inhaUtanta in any State in the Union. And, moreover, 
we have thought that if the abolition of davery waa legU' 
imaUUff to be laid before the people of thia commonwealth, 
aa it now ia, there would be found even among dave-holden 
a majority to ooncur hi a national ayatem of emancipa- 
tion."" 

With regard to the actoal project for getting 
rid of daTery, Campbell proposed that the ten 



•1M«^ IL, SOT. 
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millicm dollars previoasly used yearly for the 
national debt just wiped oat, should go to the colo- 
nization of the c<dored race as stated in the follow- 
ing terms: 

''Be ($ moated, That from and after the flnfc day of 
January, one thomand eight hundred and thirty-f oar, the 
■tun of ten nrilliont of doUara shall be annually appropriated 
to the organisation of aU people of eolor, either daTea or 
free personal in , nntil the soil of oar free and 

happy eonntrj shall not be trod by the foot of a dave, nor 
enriched by a drop of his sweat or blood; that all the world 
may not believe that we are a nation of kfpoeritea, mmnntlng 
all men to have certain natural and inherent ri^^ts, which in 
our practice we deny; and shedding crocodile tears over the 
fall of Wanaw, and illuminating for the revolution of the 
Parisians, while we have millions of miserable human beings 
at home held in involuntary bondage^ in ignorance, degrada- 
tion and vice by a repuhUo(m ejfMtem of free Have JuM- 

» 

Campbell visited extensively in the Soath. After 
sneh a trip to South Carolina, he wrote: 

''We conclude that davery has proved no greater bless 
ing to the far South that it has done to Virginia. It has 
exhausted whatever of natural fertility had been orginaUy 
in the soil; sad South Carriina seems to have once had a 
reasonable proportion of fruitful territory. It has super- 
induced the worst system of agriculture which one could 
easily Imagine; and it has imposed on the whole community 
views, f eeUngs and habits exceedingly inimical to the resus- 
citation of the soil and the agricultural i mpr ove m ent and 
advancement of the State. Tobacco, rice ud cotton are 
profltable crops for dave labor, but exceedingly unproitabls 
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for other labor; and it MOiiia tiiej are predestiiied to Uto 
to-gether; thej are legally married in the South, and South 
Carolina f ayon no aort of diyoroesy literal or flgnratWe^ 
eoLcept in the oonjugal afflnitiwi of States.''* 

In spite of these views, however, Campbell was 
attacked as a slave holder. Thus, on his Snropean 
tour, while at Edinburgh, placards were posted, 
reading: "Citizens of Edinburgh — ^Beware! bewarel 
The Bev. Alexander Campbell of Virginia, United 
States of America, has been a slave holder himself 
and is still a defender of manstealers.''* The ac- 
cused man explained and defended his position on 
the slavery question, but enemies made misrepre- 
sentations which finally resulted in his going to 
jail, ^his was not necessaiy, but Campbell, believ- 
ing that he was i>ersecuted, refused to let his Glas- 
gow friends give bail for him. He was in jail 
about ten days before the warrant was declared 
illegal."* 

Various extracts from the Christian Messenger 
show Stone's attitude on slavery. This publication, 
Volume in., 1828, ccmtained "An Humble Address 
to Christians on the Colonization of Free People of 
Color." Some of the extracts typical of his atti- 
tude follow: 

"All who know me, well know that for more than thirty 
years, I have advocated the canee of liberty, and opposed 
unmerited hereditary dayery. My honesty has been tested. 



RichAxtfMB. B. ITmm^v ^ Altmmmitv OmmpUtt, n.. 460. 
/Mi., n., 568. 
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For aD in my pOMWoioa, I emaaeipftted; nor did I Mud them 
out emptj. A few aie yet with me^ not under mj coAtrol, 
but entailed a enTse upon my children by a deeeaeed relative. 
They who are unapprised of thia eurcasistanee^ have branded 
me as a bUto holder. I have named this eirenmstaaee to 
remove any impreesion whieh mi^t prevent the good eiltet 
designed by this address. . . • 

"But every plan has been fonnd defeotiTe bat that whieh 
we now adToeate, the plan of settling the free people of 
color in Africa. To free them and let them live among ns 
iis impolitic, as stubborn facts have proved. Were thoee now 
in slavery among us to be thus emaneipated, I would in- 
stantly remove to a distant lend beyond their reach. Tet 
had I a thousand slaves, I would gladly give them up to 
the Colonization Society to transport them to Liberia. • . . 

* * The time has been when professed Christians were Uind 
to the evils of davery. I have known some who have pro- 
fessed to be humble disciples of Christ, buy and sell their 
fellow creatures for gain, as they would a herd of eattlel 
But the era of darkness is past; no man now bearing the 
sacred name of religion, is engaged in such a traAc Am I 
correct in this statement! Or is there yet one, a professed 
Christian, so btinded by the god of this world, and so lost 
to the truth of heaven, and so destitute of human and divine. 
feeling, and so regardless of Christian character, and so 
callous to the sufferings of humanity, and so careless about 
his eternal destiny! Can a professed Christian yet be 
engaged in such a. horrid traffle! If one» tell it not in 
•Oath, — ^publish it not in the streets of Askelon, lest the 
wicked, acoffing world rejoice, and reproach the name of 
Christ: that one bearing his name and professing his religion, 
has done what their infidelity would blush to do. Let every 
Christian frown indignantly on such a piaetice. Let them 
show the world of their abhorrence of it by banishing it from 
among them. Let the practice be confined to thoee who fear 
not God, nor regard man. Once more I entreat aU Chris- 
tians — an the benevolettt — all to aid the Colonisation Soeitty. 
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Let ju aiaodate in erery ehnreh, in emj town, and bi every 
neighboriioody as anTiliftTJee to tbe mother Bodetj in Waah- 
ington. Your rewmrd will be eertain.''* 

John Sogers declared that Stone, although a 
Marylander by birth, educated in Virginia and 
North Carolina, and an inhabitant of Virginia for 
nearly fifty years, was opposed to slayery, bnt that 
he was not an abolitionist He wrote: 

"He did not indiaeriminately eondemn bUto holders, for 
he liTed some forty years in ehnrehes in which dare holders 
were members. He did not therefore make it a test of Chris- 
tian feUowship. Would to Qod that oar brethren of the 
Korth, whom we want to lore and fellowship, would imitate 
the fnrample of the pious Stone in thitf partiealar. • . ,*"* 

The next question, war, brought a seyere testing 
time for the Disciples of Christ. Tl^en the Civil 
War broke oat, they were almost equally divided 
in their membership between the two sections in- 
volved. From the beginning of their movement, 
th^ had objected strenuously to fighting.'' In an 
address on this subject, delivered at Wheeling, Vir- 

■*S«prlnt«d ia TIU Btoptt^Ay of Wldor BMton Wmrron Siom, 
WriUen by Himtelf: wUh Addttiont mitd jB«/Ucf<OM. B7 Oder John 
Boftn, 888-301. 

"/Md., 887. 

^ Sinoe . tlM DiadidM noognUm no orood Imt the Blftle, or mon 
■pool^oADy MaUK§w 10: 16, or aeoordinff to thoir boot writan, -Chrlit 
UmMlf, a ponon in pnforuiee to a wt of beUolh, ontiro Ifbortj of 
opinion ii allowod on tho wmr quattion. Othor bodiot, taoworor, do 
not rMOgniao this nttitndo. Thn% with x«sard to tho qnootion" 
airot now beiny flDsd ont^ no proriiion ii mado for Indirldual opinion. 
Aoeordinf to tho tlow of tho writor and with oqnal vifhtt ono Bonbor 
of tho flhvToh nUgfat olaim that hia oraod forbade him to taka part 
in tha war, whaiaaa aaothor mombfr of tha lama diareh nl|^ elalin' 
thai H did not 
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ginia, in 1848, Alexander Campbdl had protested 
strongly against war."* In these Tiews he was yery 
generally followed by the Disciples. In Oetober, 
1861, the following resolution was rejected by the 
General Missionary Society: "Besobred, That we 
deeply sympathize with the loyal and patriotic of 
our country in their present efforts to sustain the 
goyemment of the United States, and we fed it our 
duty as Christians ta ask our brethren everywhere 
to do all in their power to sustain the proper and 
constitutional authorities of the Union."* As the 
war progressed, however, sentiment began to change, 
and two years later, with few dissenting votes, this 
resolution was passed: '^Resolved, That we unqual- 
ifiedly declare our allegiance to said Government, 
and repudiate as false and slanderous any stated 
ments to the contrary."** 

In spite of dissensions, the numerical increase 
of the Disciples has been rapid. Brush Run, the 
first church in the movement, was organized in 1811, 
with thirty members. Alexander Campbdl was or- 
dained January 1, 1812; his aims then were jeary 
limited. Both father and son were opposed to 
founding a new church. Th^ simply wanted to 
worjdiip as th^ pleased. In 1820^ there were only 
three preiushers and six churches, with an aggregate 
membership of less than two hundred.* Soon, 



■* OunpbcD, A. Popular LtJ^miM omd Addrtatm, 849-860. 
* Iftoora, W. T. 9 m pr$ km i at 9§ B ^ Un f ^f JH$tt§U ^ 499. 
•JMi., 408. 
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neyertheleas, the number of Bef onnen began to 
inereaae with marirod rapidity, isxfsdj due to 
Campbell's ability as a debater and his editorship 
of the CkrigHan BaptUt. Many' of the early addi- 
tions came daring the relation with the Baptists, 
bat as previoosly pointed oat, most of these took 
the side of the Befoimers when the division came. 
Often, too^ ministers bam other chnrches joined the 
new organization. Thos, the Christian Baptist, 
Jaly 7, 1828, told of one Methodist and two XJniTer- 
salist preachers of Ohio, who had renoonced their 
favorite "isms" and bad been immersed into the 
belief of the ancient OospeL A. S. Hayden gave 
the stoiy of John Schaeffer, a yoong Latheran min- 
ister who was thrast oat of his chorch in 1834, be- 
caose he had repndiated infant baptism. He came 
to the Disciples.** Beforming Baptist ministers 
obtained remarkable results in 1828. Jeremiah 
Yardeman of Kentacky baptised 550 persons in six 
months. John Smith of Montgomery County, Ken- 
taclgr, baptised 339 penanB from the first Lord's 
Day in February to April 20. Scott, Bigdon, and 
Bentl^ baptised about eight hundred people in 
Ohio during a period of six months. Lane of 
Washington County, Virginia, and Warder of 
Mayslick, Kentucky, also baptized numerous con- 
verts." 

After the separation from the Baptists, the Dis- 
ciples continued to increase rapidly. Their strength 



HlHory of iU Di§ e tpt§0 In ik» WmUm E $ m r%0 , Sa4-8S1. 
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early developed in the agrioaltoral Btatei-aa Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, niinoia, MipBoori, and Vir- 
ginia, tor their message appealed to the farmers 
mor^ than to the city people. Bven to-day, the 
principal strength of the Disciples is in the oonntzy 
districts rather than in the cities. In Kentacky, after 
the union of the Disciples with the ''Christians*' 
under the leadership of Barton W. Stone, the united 
body numbered ten thousand."* The increase after 
1830 was not so much by accessions frtmi the Bap- 
tists as by a general diffusion of principles among 
all parties, and by ft wonderful success in oonvert- 
ing those who had not yet taken up any religious 
j^ystem of the day. Many came over from the 
Presbyterians, some from the Episcopalians and 
Lutherans, but more, both of preachers and people, 
from the Methodists. Some XJniversalists after giv- 
ing up their own distinctive beliefB, united with ihe 
Disciples. Boman Catholics, Tunkers, Knglish and 
Scotdi Baptists, and Independents did likewise. In 
fact, almost eveiy religion party contributed to the 
new movement, and not a few skeptics and infidels 
were converted after Campbell's able defence of 
Christianity against Bobert Owen. With the evan- 
gelistic zeal of Stone's followers added, and with 
the impetus given by education and missionary 
organizations, converts increased with unparalleled 
rapidity. One of the leading historians of the Dis- 
ciples estimated that beginning with 1840, about 
twenty thousand additions were made yearly for 
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the decade. Thia, represented a dear gain of some 
fifteen thooaand yearly, and gave the Diaciplea a 
total numerical strength of about two hundred 
thousand in 1850* Daring the next ten years, 
while the population of the country increased about 
thirty-fiye per cent, the number of Disciples dou- 
bled. By the time of Alexander Campbell's death 
in 1866, their number was approximately half a 
million. Joseph King, pastor of the Christian 
Church in Allegheny City, Penm^lYSinia, on March 
18, 1866, delivered a memorial sermon on Alexander 
Campbell, in which he said: 

"And has not Ood Uened his labonf Haa not heavon 
smiled npon himf Hsto not his eiforts been erowned with 
■QoeaMf For, whUe in 1880 hia adherenta were aeareelj more 
than two hundred, now, in ISeS, those who aeeept, snbstan- 
tiaUjT, the T&swa tanght hy hm, aa most in harmon j with 
the word of God, nnmber not less than half a million, and 
to^ay, in proportion to their numbers, thej are inereasing 
more rapidly than anj other Protestant eommnnitj in onr 
country."* 

A very brief recapitulation may be made by 
way of summLy, in conclusion: 

*Moor9, W. T. owtpr 9 hmu i9 $ gto C ory of th9 Dioel^UB, 877. 

•MWmmkU ITflrMii^M^, II.. 588, 680. 8m ako Moert, W. T. 
Compr0h0n§t90 HiHovy of ths DUeiplM, S%2, And Mcliean, A. 
ThMi^t tmd AUcotmdor OmupbwU, 80. 

Th0 pr wn t nonbcnhlp of tlM I>iselplM of Ohilst So noarlj a 
mfflioB mnd a hAlf. At Om Pittdbtuv Oratennial, in 1900, Om foHoir' 
inf icnrto w«ro giTon: Cknrehet, 11,714; Blblo Schools, 8»758; miB-' 
Iftton, 6,861; oommimtonU, 1,887,550; BfUo School StndoaU, 
884,888; toUl church TahMtiflin, 880,742.344. Thmo flfiuvt did not 
intludo^ tho "GhurehM of Ohilst'* which wors opposed to drgaBiiod 
effort (Moon, W. T. Ocm^rthtnHot ITMofy o/ fJks Difo^pfos o/F 
OhwUt, 810-888). 
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I. The period 1790-1860 witnessed a rapid and 
much needed improvement in social, industrial, and 
religions conditions. 

II. The ''Beformation" movement was an oat- 
growth of general social, political and rdigioos con- 
ditions, principally the latter, and its ground work 
had been prepared by the labors of James O'Kelly, 
who led a revolt from the Methodists in Virginia 
and the Carolinas; by Abner Jones, who led a sim- 
ilar schism from the Baptists in Vermont; and by 
Barton W. St<me, who led the movement from the 

.Presbyterians in Kentucky. These three widdy 
separated movements coalesced, with Stone as 
leader, and were partially absorbed by the "Ref- 
ormation" proper, which was led by Thomas 
Campbell, Alexander Campbell, and Walter 
Scott. 

III. Although this church was essentially a 
product of the American frontier, two of its great 
leaders — ^the Campbells — ^were decidedly influenced 
by religious conditions in Scotland and Ireland, and 
the third, Walter Scott, was bom in Scotland, 
though less influenced- by conditi<ma there than 
either of the othera 

IV. The liberal ideas of the Campbells with re- 
gard to communion led to their forced and un- 
willing retirement from the Presbyterian Churdi, 
and the formation, on August. 17, 1809, of the 
Christian Association which so<xi tranalormed itself 
into the first Church of the ''Reformation'' — 
Brush Run— May 4, 1811. 
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y. The adoption of ''beUever's immenioii" led 
to union with the Baptists in 1812, but differences 
of doctrine caused the forced expulsion of the Be- 
formers, 1828-1882. Bitter persecution was directed 
at them hj Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, and 
minor religious bodies, but this i>ersecution is parti- 
ally explained, if not entirely justified, by Alexander 
Campbell's virulent attack on the popular clergy, 
creeds, and other things dear to denominations. 

VI. The union with the followers of Stone in 

4 

1832 gaye the Djociples much greater evangelistic 
seal than th^ would otherwise have attained, but 
it also brought increased opposition, especially from 
the Baptists, in the West 

Vn. The two most distinguiBhing tenets of the 
Disciples were immersion and the weekly observance 
of the Lord's Supper. 

YIII. The doctrines of the Beformers were effec- 
tively spread by preaching, oral debates, the press, 
colleges, and organised missions. 

EC. In spite of the Mormon delusion and differ- 
ences of opinion over the name, the millennium, 
communion, the organ, slavery, and war, the Dis- 
ciples of Christ increased from two hundred in 
1820 to a half million in 1866, the decade ending 
in 1860 registering a doubling in numbers, or a* 
growth treble the population increase and greater 
than the percentage gain of any other important 
religious body in the country. This strength was 
principally in the western states of that day and 
in the rural communities. 
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APPENDIX I. 

The following table ahows the increase of some 
particular states, fairly representative of all sec- 
tions, and also the densily of popalati<m per square 
mile: 
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